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INTRODUCTION. 

BSVIBW OP THE PROVINCE OP MuSIC, AND OP THE 

OBJECT OP General Musical Instruction. 

General musical instruction is essential to every 
person who in any manner, whether as Singer or 
Player, as Composer or Teacher, desires to employ 
himself in music on a solid foundation, — ^in order 
that with full preparation and foreknowledge he 
himself may be enabled to pursue, or maybe capable 
of communicating to others, the special branch which 
may be the peculiar object of attainment. This 
treatise is therefore the elementary school for the 
musical world in general ; and by its assistance, in- 
struction may be obtained in vocal and instrumental 
performance and in composition, while, so far as 
music is concerned, its materials can be wholly 
dispensed with by no one. As moreover, our work 
bears a character of universality, in necessary 
information on our subject, we will not scruple to 
communicate some peculiar methods (for example, of 
score reading and playing) which are indeed not 
indispensable to every musician, but are nevertheless 
desired by many, and can be nowhere better given 
than in this book. 

General musical instruction is not desired to be 
merely a grade of scientific distinction, but is 
intended for all who take any interest in music, that 
they may have a full comprehension and just 
appreciation of the art in all its aspects. In order, 
therefore, the better and more extensively to accom- 
plish our object, we will assume no previous instruc- 
tion. We will take nothing for granted — but what 
is universally known by common intercourse, or what 
is self-evident. By this it will be seen at once that 
our instruction will be eminently practical. Its ra- 
tional foundation is demonstrated by the science of 
Music, whereof in this book, we can only here and 
there throw in a ray of enlightenment, and then, 
simply to develop and fix irremovably some im- 
portant and fundamental ideas, which would not be 
sufficiently understood and impressed without the 
deeper illustrations of Science. 

If we wish, then, to collect the universal elements 
of musical knowledge, we must first learn what are 
those elements upon the nature of which we desire 
to obtain information. In our conception they are 
everything that belongs or relates to music. Let us 
therefore contemplate this art as we everywhere 
find it. 



We know that music works first upon our hearin 
Everything that we hear is known by the genei 
name of 

Sound, 
in what manner soever that sensation may affect u£ 
whether it be loud or soft, pleasant or repulsive, an 
so forth. 

In the application of the human voice to music 
words are in general combined with it ; and in thi 
operation, not only the meaning of the words is ma 
nifested, but also their manner of utterance and th( 
single sounds of which the words are composed. 
The single sounds are called 

Vocal Sounds (Laut*). 

We see, further, that music is produced either by 
the human voice or by instruments of various kinds ; 
as fiutes, violins, trumpets, and so forth. Everyone 
knows, that these difierent instruments are distin- 
guished by their respective kinds of sound. The 
fiute gives a gentle, soft, flowing sound — ^the trumpet 
resounds with vehemence, forcing and crashing, and 
so forth. This distinguishing qmdity we will call 

Timbre, or Character op Sound. 

We ought to have said, therefore, just now, the cha- 
racter of the sound of the fiute is soft ; that of the 
trumpet is crashing, and so forth. 

We observe, lastly, that in one and the same instru- 
ment the sounds produced have another special 
difference between themselves. That, for example, 
the four strings of a violin, or the strings of a harp, 
sound on each instrument quite differently among 
themselves. In common parlance, some coarser, some 
finer ; that is, the longer strings of the harp and the 
thicker strings of the violin sound coarser (lower), 
and the shorter strings of the harp and thinner strings 
of the violin sound finer (higher). Considering 
sound in this relationship, we call it 

Tane.^ 

* The expression LatU is indeed understood to be synonymous with 
Schall (Sound) : it seems, however, advisable to use it in the above sense 
exclusivelv, as the prescribed name for a determined and really distinct 
object. The distinction of LatUe into SelbsUaute (Vowels), DoppellauU 
(Diphthongs), and MUlaute or Beilauie (Consonants), is familiar. 

t This word is in italics to distinguish it trom tone meaning distance 
or interval, and this practice will be observed throughout the book. 
Thus the middle C on the piano (called in this book the one-linfe^ C), 
which is represented in notation by the note on the first ledger line under 
the staff in the G clef, and on the first ledger line above the staff in the 
F clef, is called the tone C — the fixed and determined sound C, or one- 
lined c, of an absolutely fixed and invariable pitch or height in the scale. 
In like manner we might say the tone Cs, or the tone D, or Dp, or D^ 
or any other tone whose height or depth is determined. But on the other 
hand, we should say, the tone C is one tone below D, two tones below 
£, ftc., speaking of the tones D and E next higher than C— Translatob.. 
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We iherefora have several and very different tones. 
The toiut of tKe longer and thicker stringB we call 
deeper tones — those of the shorter or thinner stringa, 
higher tonet. In general, the tones of mea'a voicea 
are deeper than those of boys' or women's voices. 
The tones of Antes, violins, or trumpets, are higher 
than those of the basaoon, baas, or French horn. We 
say the tones in general, because ae each voice and 
inatrament is capable of producing many tones, it 
may well happen, that the highest tonet of a deep 
voice, be higher thaa the lowest tones of a high voice. 
The clearest idea of the difference of height and 
depth of tone will be obtained by the inspection of 
a pianoforte or other keyed instrument. Here every 
key — be it a black or a white key* — gives a 
particalor tmte. We have in this sketch before ua : 




twelve or thirteen keys, for just that number of 
different tones. The tortes towards the left, are the 
deep — those towards the right, the high tones. The 
extreme left therefore gives the lowest tone, the next 
a higher, and the heys 12 and 13 the highest tone.^ 

Let ns now proceed to other matters. 

Every tone or sound produced, louat begin at 
a certain time and occupy a certain time, longer or 
shorter, determinately measured, or indeterminate. 
The prescribed time for a tone or sound we call its 

We therefore say of a tojie, it has no determined 
value, or it has a value of auch and such a length, or 
it has a definite value longer or shorter than, or equal 
to, that of another tone. 
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Now, if we produce a auccession of iones, or 
sounds of any determined value according to any law, 
in any order of succession in time, this order of 
succession in time is called 

Rhtihk. 
If such an order do not exist — if the tones have 
either no determined value, or follow each other in 
no determined order of duration — the succession of 
tones is called unrhythmic. A succession of tones 
without rhythm, .and also without any determined 
value, iacertaiuly imaginable; as for example, in moat 
of the flinging of birds. On the other hand, rhythm 
may be easily produced without determined tones, by 
means of sound only, as for example, by druma. 

A rhythmically arranged snecession of tones 
(whether it be pleasing, expressive, dsc, or not) is 
called 

Melody, 

A piece of music may consiat of one single line of 
successive tones, which ia then described as 

Ih One Paht, 
or of two, three, fonr, or more aimnltaneous lines of 
single successive tones ^ this is said to be 

In Two, Three, Four, or morb Parts ; 
but every line of successive tones, whether sung or 

Srodaced by an inatrumeut, is called, in technical 
nguage, 

A Part. 

Alao, if various simultaneous lines of successive 
tones are produced on one and the aame inslrumenl' 
— for instance, on a pianoforte — they are considered 
as BO many separate parts. 

The simultaneously uniting tones of different parts 
must have some rational relationship among them- 
selves, in conformity with the rulea of art; they 
must in some manner agree with or be adapted to 
each other. This relationship is called 

Haruony. 
In ordinary intercourse we apply this name to the 
agreement or compatibility of different things : thus 
we say of two colours suitable to each other, or of 
two persona agreeing together, that they harmonizi 
with each other. 

Out of all these essenlial parts — tones and charao 
teristic aonnds, successions of tones and rhythm 
melodies and harmonies — b produced 
Musical CoMPOsmoN, 

Whoever has heard various musical compositions 
and compared them together, mnst have remarked 
euperficially at least, that many of them differ consi- 
derably in extent and man^ement ; while other. 
are more or less of a similar arrangement with each 
other. So we aoon becoqie aware that Marchea differ 
from Dances— Secular Songa from Chorales— even 
in outward appearance ; while on the other hand, all 
Marches, among themselvea. Chorales, &c., in their 
general appearance, more or less resemble each other. 
These arrangements — these outward diatinguishing 
appearances of works of art — we will call 

Forms of Composition. 
From the above examples we can now specify the 
form of the March, of the Dance, and of the Choralo. 
as different artistic forma. There are, however 
many others. 
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Now let ns return to the beginning of onr consi- 
derations. We have already observed that Music 
may be produced both by the human voice and by 
instruments. Musical instruments, and the human 
voice in its application to music, we will distinguish 
collectively by the name of 

Musical Apparatus. 
According to the different species of apparatus 
brought int6 action, so is the music divided and 
classed into different species. If instruments alone 
are used, the music is called 

Instrumental Musio : 
if the human voice be used, the music is called 

Song, or Vocal Musio. 
Vocal music and instrumental music may each be 
used separately, as 

Pure Vocal and Pure Instrumental Music ; 
or united, as 

Accompanied Vocal Music 
Finally, music may have simply itself for its ob- 
ject, or it may be dedicated to other specific purposes ; 
to the social dance, for instance, as 

Dance Music : 
to artistic representations in Ballets and Pantomime, as 

Ballet Musio : 
to the Drama, as 

Dramatic Music : 
to religious objects in public devotion and edifica- 
tion, as 

Ecclesiastical Music 
So far, then, we have given a general sketch of 
the fundamental elements, forms, and objects of music. 
According to, or in, all these directions, music may 
be employed 

Practically, 
as by a Singer, Player, Director, Conductor, or 
Composer; and 

Theoretically, 
as by a Teacher or Learner. Every branch, however, 
of practical employment presupposes more or less 
theoretical education. 

Instruction in the nature and properties of tones 
is called 

The Science op Tones (Tonlehre). 
It comprehends instruction in 

Melody and Harmony, 
and in the uniting of several parts in one score ; or 
Instruction in Counterpoint. 
The instruction for producing pieces of music 
according to the rules of art, is called 

Composition, 
which embraces, besides the science of tones and 
rhythm, the setting or arrangement of vocal and 
instrumental subjects, or the realization of musical 
ideas, through the organ of the voice, in union with 
the text or words and the accompanying musical 
instruments. 

The scientific foundation of all musical knowledge 
we will call, in fine, 

The Science of Music 
To this may be added the art of 

Musical Notation, 
and instruction in Playing and Singing. 

This latter instruction we leave to the singing and 



instrumental schools, and to the able Professors < 
these various arts. Composition and the Science ( 
Music require separate treatises. The other branchc 
of our subject we shall either unfold completely, o 
explain in their elemental principles or general ideas 
so far as they may be universally necessary. 

These, then, are the indispensable contents o: 
General Musical Instruction. We shall conclude witl 
a few general observations (as an Appendix) on mu< 
sical education and instruction — on the vocation to 
music as a profession— > and on the manner of learn- 
ing, as the most important of our additional matter, 
promised in the beginning of our Introduction. 

The History of Music and the building or 
construction of instruments, do not come within the 
compass of our present treatise. They must be the 
objects of separate works. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Op the Doctrine of Tones. 

FIRST SECTION— OF THE TONAL SYSTEM 

A Tone is a sound of a determined height or pitch. 

We have already seen in the Introduction, that 
there are many ton£s, many sounds of different 
height and depth : the number indeed of the different 
possible gradations of tones must be infinite. In 
music, however, all possible gradations of tones are 
not employed, but only a certain number in a deter- 
mined arrangement.* — The totality of these tones is 
called the 

Tonal System. 

This system of tones contains, therefore, all the 
tones employed in music. 

These tones are above a hundred. Now, it would 
manifestly cause difficulty if we assigned a different 
name to each of these. It has therefore been judged 
expedient to comprise them all in seven groups and 
names, which are called the seven 

Degrees. 

These degrees are namedf after the letters of the 
alphabet : 

C^B^E-F—Q—A—B. 

* The gradations of ionet really used in the production of music, are 
not selected arbitrarily nor indeterminately, but according to fixed prin- 
ciples, evolved from the laws of Acoustics. We wish to say a few words 
here, merely to fix the idea of ione more distinctly. 

Acoustics show that sound is produced by the vibration of an elastic 
body. Elasticity is the property of a body, whereby its parts return to 
rest after being set in motion by an external force.— So we see, with 
a sword-blade, that if we bend it out of the straight line, and suddenly set 
it Aree, it will vibrate until it recover its original state of rest ; and so with 
the low strings of a pianoforte, if we strike them forcibly and hold up the 
dampers, the vibration goes on visibly before us, while the sound gradu- 
ally subsides and at length dies away, as the strings resume their itormer 
position of rest. 

Such an audible vibration may be irregular, as to the continuance of each 
vibration, as in the drum for instance, and then we hear simply a noise ; 
or it may be regular, each single vibration occupying the same space of 
time, so that the vibrations can be counted or numbered, and then a ton* 
is produced. 

In our system, we place those gradations together, which, while they 
are perfectly and clearly distinguishable, are still in near, easy, and there- 
fore agreeable relationship to each other: other gradations which are 
difficult to distinguish, and are moreover repulsive to each other, we 
reject. 

The determination of the relationship of foses, as applieable to the 
wants of our art (in which, for reasons wnich cannot be now detailed, we 
are not allowed to use the iontt in their original most simple and natural 
relationships) is called Temperament, and the practical operation of pre- 
psring an instrument (namely, a piaiioforte, violin, organ, &c.) so as to 
render it capable of producing those tones, is ciJled tuning. Should the 
instrument not give the true relationship of fon«, it is said to be e«< ^ 
<«n0, but the incorrect ionet themselves we call false. ' 

t In France, Italy, and the Southern Nstions, the syllables, 

«/, r«, mi, fa^ sol, to, H 
are used fbr the names of the torus, instead of our c, <', 8i\ T^^^x^'v vw 
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All tones bear the name of one of these letters, or 
a name derived from them.* 

We easily understand this system of names if we 
look at the keys of a pianoforte, or the fig. at page 6. 
We there see longer and wider keys, generally 
white, and between them, shorter and thinner keys, 
usually black. Of these black keys, first two, and 
then three, lie nearer to each other — for instance — 
in our fig. page 6, those marked 2 and 4, and further 
on, those marked 7, 9, 11, lie nearer to each other 
than the black keys, 4 and 7, or 11 and 14. These 
divisions, easily perceived, will serve us for land- 
marks. 

The nearest white key placed immediately before 
two black keys (we proceed always from Left to 
Right), gives us 

The Degree — c; 
the following white key, d — the next, e ; the white 
key lying on the left, before three black keys, gives 
ff and so on. In our figure, all the names of the 
degrees are written on the white keys. 

We see on the pianoforte many more keys than 
we have represented, but the same arrangement of 
tones and of keys, and therefore of names, constantly 
returns. The next white key after h (marked 13 on 
the figure) gives consequently again c ; then follows 
again, d, e, &c., always in the same relationship of 
tonSf but always higher. 

We observe, therefore, that every degree in our 
system of tones, that the whole scale of degrees 
appears several times ; that we have more than one 
c, dy &c. How shall we distinguish them from each 
other ? 

We range the seven degrees together until we re- 
turn to the first, and, since this would be the eighth, 
we call it the , 

Octave. 

An octave is therefore a group of all the seven 
degrees up to the return of the first, which is 
considered as it were an eighth degree. 

These octaves again are distinguished from each 
other by particular names. The deepest tones on 
the pianoforte, beginning at c, up to the next c, are 
called the 

COUNTERTONES ; 

the next octave is called the 

Great Octave ; 
then follows the 

Small Octave ; 

arb the initial syllables of a verse in a hjrmn to St. John, and were 
employed by a music master, the Monk Guido d'Arezzo, in the eleventh 
century, in order to enable his scholars to pitch their voices more easily. 
The producing of these tones according to these six syllables, is called 
solfafng, and was long the torment of students of music. Much later, the 
thought occurred, to give a seventh name («i) to the seventh degree ; and 
it was taken from the initial letters of the last line of that verse, Sancte 
Johannes. 

* Why exactly these, and not the first seven letters of our alphabet in 
its original order ? This arrangement arose as follows : Originally, the 
alphabetical names were, In fact, used in their common order, J, ^, e, 
d, e, /, g% and B denoted the tone now called by us H, (B in Englith) : 
but the tones produced by our black keys were then defective ; and that 
key which lies under our H, (B English), was Introduced, and was also 
called B. There were, therefore, two different tones, both having the 
same name, B. They were at first distinguished by the names of B 
guadratum, our H, (B English), and B rotundum ; and later, the B quctd- 
raium received the name of the following letter (after G), H. Still later, 
the succession of tones beginning with C, [therefore e, d, e, f,g, a, h, 
(B EfMlish),"} was recognised as the most important ; as the true founda- 
tion of all the others ; and so, in substance, the matter became correct, 
although the succession of names remained irregular. 



after which follow the 

One-Line Octave, Two, Three, Foub-Linib 

Octave, <fec. 
Higher octaves would require additional lines. 

The deepest string on the violoncello gives c in 
the great octave, or the^r^a^ C. The deepest string 
on the tenor is the c in the smaM octave, or the STnall 
c ; and the deepest string on the violin, the small g, 
and so forth. 

In writing, great roman characters are used for 
the great octave, and small for the small octave — 
small with one line above or below for the one-lined 
octave — small with two lines above or below for the 
two-lined octave, and so forth. The whole siiccession 
of names of tones, from the Counter- j9, is therefore 
as follows : — 

Counter- J?,— C D, E, F, O, A, B^-^c, d, e, f, 
g, a, b, — c, d, e,f, g, a, b, — c, d, e, — and so forth. 

Such a succession of tones, in which we proceed 
constantly from degree to degree, higher or lower, 
as on a ladder, is called the 

Scale, 
or also, in a Latin or Italian word, Scala, The scale 
is complete whether it contain the seven degrees 
only, or also the eighth ; for all beyond is indeed 
mere repetition in a higher or lower octave. 

The countertones, the great and small octaves, and 
at all events a part of the one-lined octave, ^ are 
comprehended under the name of the 

Bass, 
or bass tones. The higher octaves, with the whole 
of the one-lined octave and the higher tones of the 
small octave, are included under the name of the 

Treble, 
or treble tones. The exact boundary would there- 
fore be the one-lined c, but it is allowable not to 
adhere rigidly to that limitation. The whole distri- 
bution is but superficial, for the sake of dispatch 
when no precise object is in question.* 

SECOND SECTION—THE SYSTEM OF NOTATION. 

For the representation or indication of tones we 
use a particular kind of writing, called 

Notation. 
This invention is suggested by the idea of the scale 
(noteladderjjwhiah has indicated the steps (Stufen) 
or degrees whereon the notes in the form of round, 
blackened or empty spots, are placed.f 

o 

It would seem necessary to make as many degrees 
as there were tones; for example, seven or eight 
degrees for an octave v — 

* Is now, our system of U>nes, such and so far as we here know it, the 
only one that has heen employed — the only one that can he used ? By 
no means. History informs us that in ancient times, instead of seven 
degrees, five only were employed, and in the following order : — 



to which, after a while, the octave of the first tone was added. This five 
<one system remained in use even after the intervening toiiM were known. 
The Greeks (see the Author's Article on Greek Music, in the Universal 
Lexicon of Music), first adopted the seven tone system, which they 
arranged in this order, — 

g — a— ft — c—d — e—f. 
Their tone system was (in part) employed by the Christian Church ; and 
now first appeared by degrees the semitones. The temperament which 
we now use, has not been thoroughly and firmly established in theory 
and practice much more than a hundred years. 

t Formerly, square notes were in use ; of which we shall have to say 
lomething hereafter. 
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1. 



cdefga be 

that tlie nndermoBt of these lines or degrees should 
have been the place of the lowest or deepest tone ; 
for example, c — that the next line should have been 
the place of d, the third, of e, and so on. But upon 
that plan, so many lines would have been necessary, 
that it would have been scarcely possible to identify 
the notes upon them. ^ 

Therefore the number of. lines for places of notes, 
has been limited to Jive,* together with the spaces 
between, above and below them. This combination 
of five lines is called the 

Staff, 
which furnishes, together with the spaces and the 
places immediately above and below it, positions for 
eleven notes, as we here see — 



2. 



12345 6789 10 11 



Here, also, the note of the deepest tone is the under- 
most, and under the first line ; the following tone is 
on the first line — the third tone between the first and 
second lines, therefore in the^r«^ space, <fec. The 
highest tone is over the last or fifth line. 

Now we have many more than eleven tones. How 
do we represent higher tones than the above eleven ? 

The twelfth tone would require another line. But 
as we wish to avoid a superabundance of lines, so, 
instead of a complete line, we place a small super- 
numerary line, called a Ledger line, near the staff 
which still strikes the eye as the principal object. 
Now we can 



3. 



11 12 13 
place the twelfth tone on the ledger line, and the 
thirteenth over the ledger line. A second ledger 
line would give us places 



4. 



-m — 



11 12 13 14 16 

for a fourteenth and fifteenth tone, and so forth. 

Let us apply the same expedient to the lower 
tones. Let us place (for example) the one-lined c 
on the first line : then we should have to write the 
little b, under the first line. If we wish to note 
deeper tones, we must have for a, the first ledger line 
(that is, under the staff) ; g would be under the first 
ledger line ; J on the second ledger line ; and so on, 
as is here shewn, — 



5. 



c b a 



g T a c 
NoWy we should be in a condition to write and 



* Why exactly limited to five lines f In the first place, because an odd 
number of lines has a middle line, which divides the staff into halves, 
and so makes it easier of inspection. Secondly, three lines with their 
spaces, do not give room, even for an octave, and therefore do not nuffice 
for our system : whereas, five lines, from the undermost to the upper- 
most, gives ample room for the octave. It follows that a greater number 
of lines— Aeyen, for example— are not wanted. 



read all the notes, if we only knew which particul 
tone should be on any particular line. If we agree 
for example, as in No. 5, that the one-lined e shou 
be on the first line, then we should know that tl 
one-lined £? would be immediately over that first lii 
— the one-lined e, on the second line — the small i 
under the said first line, <fec., since the notes follo\ 
each other in the same order as on the scale. Bn 
instead of the one-lined c, we might place any othe 
tone on the first line ; and then all the other tone 
would take their places thereby. Suppose, foi 
instance, that e stood on the first line^ instead of c , 
then would d be under it, ^over it, g on the second 
line, and so forth. It must be settled, therefore, 
where any particular tone shall be fixed, whereby 
the places of all the rest shall be determined. - 

For this object, there are certain signs, called 

Clefs ; 
which indicate that the line on which they are placed, 
is appropriated to a certain determined tone. There 
are three of these Clefs : 

The O or VioHn Clef, C Clef, and -For Bass Clef. 

1. The O Clef, 

has this form, — m <^' TO 

and shews that the one-lined ^ is to be placed on the 
line encompassed by its lower curve. It is at present 
constantly put on the second line. Formerly (espe- 
cially in French notation) it was placed also on the 
first line, so that on that line the one-lined^ was 
written. In this application, it was called the French 
Violin Clef. 

We present here a succession of notes in the 
violin clef now in use : — 



». ^ ^ H^^N 




g 



gab 



d e f g a b 




cdefgab cdefg 



If it were desired to write the small /* iu this 
clef, it should be placed on the third ledger une under 
the staff. The three -lined a would be placed above 
the fourth leger line over the staff, and so forth. 

2. The C Clef 
intimates that the one-lined C is to be placed on the 
line on which it is marked. It has this form : 

■^or^ or||: orlHI 

and is used in three ways, viz : as soprano, alto, and 
tenor clef. 

a, THE Soprano Clef, 
shews the place of the one-lined C to be on the first 
line, viz : — 



7. 



t^ 



^^ 




g a 



c d e f g a b 



-•~*i- 



1^ 



1 



e d e f gab 
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This snocefiaion of notes might be extended up- 
wards or downwards, according to tbe foregoing 
instractions. 

h, THE Alto Clbv 
indicates the third line as the position of the one- 
lined C, snd therefore produces the following suo- 
oesaion of notes. 



c, THX Tenor Clxf 

i>liiceB the one-lined c on the fourth line, and has the 
ollowing succession of notes. 



i.ji^a ==g^gg 



cdafgsb =de£g 

These are the three usnal applications of the c 

def. In old writingB, it is also found occasionally 

on the second line. We come now to the thira 

dot 

8. Thb F Clef. 
It has this form. — ^» or 0'][S 
and shews us that the line it encompasses is the 
place for the small _/l With us it is invariably put 
on the fourth line, and has the following auccesaion 
of notes : — 




If we wish to extend thia line of notes, the double 
most be placed under tbe third ledger line, double 
J* on a fourth ledger line, double .Bunder it; and iii 
like manner the one-lined /'over tbe staff must be 
placed oiier the second ledger line, the one-lined i; on 
a third ledger line, and ao forth. In old notation, the 
.7* clef is sometimes found on the third, and some- 
times on the fifth lipe. 

What is the use of so many clefs ? Wonld not 
one have been stifBcient ? We ahall soon be per- 
suaded of the contrary. If we used any one clef 
only, we ahould want too many ledger lines, either 
above or below. With tbe J* clef, for instance, we 
should want two ledger lines for tbe one-lined e ; 
the two-lined e would require five, and the three- 
lined e nine ledger lines. If with the G clef we 
wanted to write the great and double Q, we muat 
use six and nine ledger lines. How inconvenient 
snch a method as this would be to write and to read. 



Manifestly, the violin clef is tbe most appropriate 
for the higher octaves (for instance, for violins. 



such 



, Ac), ( 
as tnoB 



the double baas, low v 
while the first is unsuitable for low and 
the last for high successions of sounds. Accordingly, 
we soon perceive why even two clefs, for instance, 
tbe G and F clefs, are not sufficiently accommo- 
dating for all successions of sounds and voices. For 
a voibe, such as the Tenor, or Alto, or tbe Tenor 
Violin, which reaches from about the small to the 
two-lined c, tbe F clef would be too low and the G 
clef too high — the first would require more than 
four ledger linea above and the other as many be- 
low. How much more ease is obtained from the 
alto clef, — 



12.; 



or even from the tenor clef. It seems, therefore, 
that we require intermediate clefs for intermediate 
aucceaaiona of sounds, and that want la fulfilled by 
the three C clefs : for tbe soprano clef is two degrees 
lower than the violin (G) clef; the alto clef is four 
degrees lower than the soprano clef; the tenor clef 
two degrees lower than tbe alfo clef; and, in fine, the 
baas clef four degrees lower than the tenor ; ao that 
every division of sounda baa its appropriate clef." 

We muat mention another expedient used to ex- 
press aucoessions of sounds, widely different in pitch. 
If, namely, a succession of sounda should stretch so 
far apart, that no clef can conveniently include them, 
we change tbe clefs. A succession of sounds, for 
iuBtance, from the great to tbe two-lined g, would 
not suit the violin clef, nor the bass, nor any one of 
the intermediate clefs, as we here shew : — 



We introduce, therefore, another clef at the appro- 
priate situation, — 



and thus, without a single ledger line, all the ttmet 
of these three octaves can he clearly expressed by 
tbe change of clef. 

When several voices are united in a musical com- 
position, they are noted on several staves running 
simultaneously together, and to every staff is given 
the proper clef for tbe voice to be written on it : 
that is, for iuatance, the G clef for the high, and the 
F clef for the low voices. f Under this arrangement 

*Itli tnu on Iht other hiTid, that by lapenbandince, thtoltft mir 

i«ona°l'ii!e,''H"lfBio"^MO°difrtli"FS<fwM iiTdon tbJ'thW 
line, u burlmiH clef, ind on tht llfib lina u dttp bjui ckr Tlie» 



e lUir, iritb lb* clef moit 
er ii added ftinucli mtet 
ently undei lb* def fliu ehDun, wbUa 
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each clef is considered as operative for tlie whole 
length of the staff at the beginning of which it is 
placed, until the introduction of another clef. If the 
intrusive clef is to continue its effect in the follow- 
ing line of staff, it is customary to place first on that 
staff the original clef, and then the clef newly in- 
troduced : for instance, if the violin clef is to avail 
from the beginning of a staff of bass-notes, it should 
be written thus : — * 



i 



Method of learning to read the Notation. 
Those who proceed no further in music than sing- 
ing or playing some instrument, will not, in general, 

■eparate staves for the high and low bassoons, and therefore their parts 
were thus written : — 







^3^f^ 



-rr 



— • -jrr r • 



The upper succession of notes here Is throughout in the tenor clef; the 
under, from the second to the last bar but one (what we have so far said 
does not exemplify this case) is in the F clef. Let it be remarked, that 
the F clef, merely to strike the eye, Is falsely placed ; which seems 
to show that this manner of writing was solely employed as an expedient 
of necessity. It ought, indeed, to be avoided if poifsible, and is only 
Justifiable, as in this instance, by its object and Its success. 

* It is very desirable that every one who takes an interest in music, 
■hould thoroughly comprehend the advantages of our system of notation 
(which will be still more manifest when we shew in the first section of 
the second division, its singular aptitude for the exemplification of 
rythmical proportions) since firom time to time, up to the present 
moment, schemes for new systems, often of the most extraordinary 
description, have been made public. Such propositions, to abandon 
a system whose origin recedes unknown, into tens of centuries, coeval 
with all art, and improved and illustrated by all art-loving nations; such 
propositions can be entertained only where the reasonableness, necessity, 
and power of historical development are forgotten. These underukings 
can mdeed have no influence on the steadfastness and prosperity of art ; 
but they may disturb and mislead the inexperienced, and the perhaps 
numerous bodies of students for a time, and even detach them from high 
musical education. Of this kind is the Cypher System, which is not 
as yet altogether laid aside. This was introduced many years ago by 
some well-intentioned schoolmasters, who were, however, not over well 
informed in music, for the purpose of facilitating the progress of their 
scholars. The Cyphers were in three compartments, (representing three 
octaves) whereby the elevation of the octave and the degree of sound 
could be expressed, viz : — 



These Cyphers E. 



'l-= 



_o— K- l~ 



l=^pl~3=z5 



1: 



:fe 



are to represent 
these Notes 



■w 



Pi 



16. 



That the vivid self'deseriptiveness of our notation is entirely absent 
llrom this cypher system, and that it can only recite a number of notes 
without exhibiting their rhythmic proportions, is abundantly manifest. 
Moreover, the supporters of this system do not attribute to it an equal 
rank with our nutation. It is to be used for a time only, to spare the 
learning of the notation until further advancement: but the notation 
must be learned at last, and therefore two systems Instead of one only. 

In other respects, there is scarcely a way or a bye- way that has not 
been searched for improvements or alterations in musical notation. The 
Greeks and their folJowera employed their variously placed and trans- 
formed alphabet, as signs of sounds. Then, out of, and with these, was 
formed a notation of separate signs, called Neumen, which were in use 
until the twelfth century. In order to assist their inspection, and make 
their height and depth more perceptible, the Neumen were placed higher 
or lower. Then, in the ninth or tenth century, one tingle line was drawn, 
as it were a foundation line. Afterwards two lines were used, the under 
one red, and the upper yellow. To these Guide Aretino added a black 
line over each, so that in all there were four lines, and at the beginning 
of these, the names of the notes were placed in letters of the alphabet, 
ftrom which, in after time, arose our clefs. It was not until the tenth 
century, that some attempts at notes appeared, on seven, eight, ten, and 
even twelve lines and more. By about the twelfth century, the use of 
notes had become more general; still, however, the neumen signs, and 
various other forms of expressing sounds, particularly for different instru- 
ments (the lute for instance) called Tablatures, maintained a partial 
dominion during another century. See the article, NoteMyttemt sc, in 
the Universal Lexicon der Tonkunst, 



require the knowledge of more than two clefs. ] 
must, however, be desirable to every such studeni 
to read the notes easily and with certainty ; an* 
moreover, to learn them in such a manner as to ren 
der the acquirement of an instant command of th( 
other clefs, a matter of equal facility. 

This is not to be obtained by learning by rote, noi 
by the note-table introduced by some Professors ;•} 
but by a clear insight into the notation, and its 
agreement or coincidence with the tonal system. It 
must be felt, that the scale of notes is a true imaae 
of the scale of sounds, this latter being the scale, 
properly so called — that the notes ascend and descend 
by degrees on the lines and spaces, in like manner as 
do the tones in the scale. Now, the first exercise, is 
to fix upon any tone or clef — for example, the O clef 
(the one-lined ff on the second line) — and from that 
point, to nmte and n^ame, upwards and downwards, 
the following gradation of notes ; viz. : — 



17. p 



g 



a b 



g 




Now, let it be observed, that from line to line and 
space to space, a third tone is noted ; and let this 
succession of notes be written upwards and down- 
wards, as follows : — 



18. 



i 



g b d &c. 



It will be observed also, that upon every third line 
and every third space, a fifth tone is noted, viz.— 



t 



e b f c &Q. 



Then make a combination of all these enumerationi, 
first one and then the other, thus : — 



20. 



.^^^ 



-m-m- 



■m=^- 



gebce bfdb fg bea bda cd &c. 



Lastly, take a good musical composition, and read 
out aloud all the notes from it ; and if a note should 
not be immediately recognised, its name can be soon 
discovered by ascending or descending, degree by 
degree, to its next neighbouring note. It is indeed 
possible, that this method may take more time in the 
beginning than learning by rote ; but it impresses 
the knowledge more firmly, and has the effect besides, 
that if one or two clefs have been studied in this 
manner, the other clefs become known as it were of 
themselves, while the eye has already acquired much 

t This Is, as we are informed, an Invention of Mr. J. B. Logler, and 
manifests equal ingenuity with the other inventions of this brilliant and 
highly talented instructor, but it is too mechanical ; as, indeed, the 
whole svstem of this professor could not avoid being, with the particular 
objects he had in view. The Note-table is a board placed between the 
keys and the reading-desk. Upon it all the keys of the instrument are 
represented, as so many equal divisions, and upon each division are 
marked the clef (F or G) the name of the note of the key immediately 
under it. In this manner the student has constantly before his eyes four 
objects in combination,— the key, the clef, the name, and the note, which 
thus imperceptibly fix themselves by degrees in his memory. It is» 
therefore, a facilitated learning by rote. 
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facility in the swift reading of notation. Further^ 
more, it secnres a promptitude, which in all cases 
must be obtained, in finding and naming the tones 
of the tonal system, upwards and downwards, and in 
any order, with rapidity and decision. 

THIRD SECTION— AUXILIARY J'ORMS AND SlGtTS 

IN NOTATION. 

We hare no higher clef than the G clef, and no' 
lower than the F clef. Nevertheless, we require in 
the former many ledger lines for the higher t^^^, 
and in the latter many also for the lower tones. 
Tones of the three and four-lined octaves are written 
for the former thus,-:— 



21. 



m 



g a c d f f 



1^1 



and for the counter tonet thus,- 



22. S: 



^m 



B G F D C 

and are inconvenient to read. 

With such tones, therefore, an auxiliary kind of 
writing is used : that is, the higher tones are written 
an octave lower, and over the notes is placed the 
cypher, 

8, or Sva, 
(ottava), in order to point out that they are to be 
played or sung an octave higher than written. If 
a succession of such tones should be written lower, 
the sign of the octave is elongated by a line so far as 
it is intended to act, thus, — 

and the place where the notation is to have its 
regular meaning again, is marked with 

I, or loco, 
signifying, " at the right place." This succession of 
notes, for instance, — 



23.^^ 



r^iLt*-^. 



would be more intelligible and easy to write, thus ; 
viz. — 

On the other hand, if very low notes are to be 
written, they are placed an octave higher, and the 
sign of the octave (8, 8m) is placed under them, 
viz. — 



25.^ 



I 



Here the second note is to be read as counter C, 
the eighth to the tenth as counter Q, U, C, but the 
eleventh as great C. 

This manner of writing is of course applicable to 



every def. It is well, however, not to. use it too 
frequently, lest this method become rather an impe- 
diment than a facilitation. Nobody, for example, 
would think it reasonable to write this passage, — 



26. 



i 



;fc " ^.^ 



@ 



in thiis manner, — 



8 



27 
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8 



1 



It would clearly be better, either to mark the whole 
passage' with an ^va^ thus, — 

8ra.. 



28. i I ^^Si^ ^— =^ 
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or, if for any reason this would not suit, it would be 
preferable to use ledger lines, as in No. 26. 

Another similar abbreviation is used when a suc- 
cession of tones is accompanied b^ another succession 
either higher or lower. If the succession proceeds 
thus, — 

7 



29. ^E 



P i 



m 



by octaves, then, instead of the outward line of notes 
(the lowest in the bass and highest in the treble), we 
may write under or over the inner line of notes, 

alT Sva, or alT ottava 
(to be played with the octave), as in No. 28, thus, — 

aU' 8ra. 



30.^ 



all' Sva. 



m m 



i 



tf^^«^^MM^MMMA^^rf«^^M^AM^^M 



The sign, 

prolongs the effect of the Sva sign here, so far as it 
extends, as before in No. 24. 

Sometimes we find in musical writings, instead of 
alV ottava^ simply ottava (8t?a), which is an in- 
exact, or rather an erroneous manner of writing. 
When this oc6urs, we are obliged to guess from cir- 
cumstances, what was the real intention of the 
composer. If a passage began with a succession of 
octaves, and it were followed by a simple 8 or 8va, 
as in' this instance, — 

^ 8v».. 



31 



# 



in 



we might imagine that the succession of octaves was 
to continue ; not, that perhaps, the lower notes from 
c upwards, were to be played in their higher octaves 
alone. 

More rarely we meet with the sign — 

alia Zza (terza). 
and 

alia Qta (sesta), 
meaning that with each of the tones indicated by the 
succession of notes, — 



alia Sza, 



^«A^^'WS^V%rf«^«A^^ 



atlaSia. 
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a higlier tone for lower, if the signs were tinder the 
staff), at the oistanoe of a third or sixth, is to be 
played also ; thus — 




In passages of several voices, for example, in 
choral and orchestral compositions, it is usual also to 
refer from one voice to another : to write, for instance, 
in the tenor voice, instead of the notes, simply, — 

col Basso, 
{mtk the bass) or in the second violin, 

col lmo» (violino,) 
to indicate, that the former is to play the notes of 
the bass, and the latter, those of the first violin. 

Moreover, there are certain signs and intimations 
whereby, in part, the notes are omitted. 

If a passage is to be repeated, or played, two, 
three, or four times, the notes are written once only, 
with these marks over them ; viz. — 

bis, — ter, — qtuiter. 
For better intelligence, the whole passage is in- 
dnded under a bow, or dotted lines, thus : — 




If a long passage or a large part of a composition is 
to be repeated, we use the — 

Sign of repetition or Repeat. 



1 



Two bars across the lines, with dots between the 
lines, on the left of the bars. Here the following 
distinctions must be observed. 

If a part or passage of the composition is to be 
repeated from the beginning, it is only necessary to 
place the repeat as above, at the point from which 
the performer is to return to the beginning ; but if 
the repetition is not to be from the beginning, the 
opposite sign of repetition must be placed at the 
pomt where the repetition is to commence, thus : — 



i 



So that the whole passage to be repeated is enclosed 
between the two signs : viz.— 

m 




This passage is performed until the last note but one 
{g\ then, repeated from the third note (e\ now for the 
first time, to a, and then, the movement proceeds.* 

If after the repetition of one passage or part, 
another is to be repeated immediately following it, 
the dots are placed on both sides of the bars thus : — 



m 



or 



W 




in order to intimate beforehand that the passage be- 
ginning at that point is also to be repeated. 

If a longer passage is to be repeated, but, after 
the repetition, a small change is to be made in the 

* Initead of the few notes enclosed in this example, the reader is 
requested to represent to himself a whole subject, or i>art, of considerable 
length. Such a short passage as we have here given for the sake 
of lixeTlty , would only require the word hit. 



termination, the end to be changed >iB to be markec 
with a bow or a parenthesis, and the words,— 

\ma {prima volta). 

and the substituted passage which is placed after the 
sign of repetition, is marked, — 

2da {seconda). 

in order to express, that on the first time of play- 
ing the passage, the place marked Ima is to be 
played ; but on the repetition of the passage, that 
place is to be omitted and the place marked 2da is 
to be played in lieu of it 

The foregoing passage written so, — 




would be repeated as before; but the repetition 
would only go as far as the twelfth note (^/'), then 
the four following {e — g—rc — g)^ would be passed 
over, and in lieu of them, those after the sign of re- 
petition {e — g—f—e), would be played. 

The following words or signs have the same 
mea»ing, — 

Da capo (J9. C. or D, c, or d. c.) 

from the beginning ; that is, to repeat from the be- 
ginning. If the repetition is to reach only to a 
certain point, and the piece of music there close, that 
point is indicated by — 

F, or Fine (end). 
It is well also to add to this sign, in order to make 
it more striking to the eye, this mark, over the last 
note, — 

(which we shall find further on, employed for another 
object), and to write, instead of simply da capo, — 

JD, C. alfine. 

that is, from the beginning to the (indicated) end. 

If the part is not to be repeated quite from the 
beginning, but only from a certain point, that point 
is indicated by the sign — 



and instead of da capo 

d. s, (dal segno.) 
which mea,ns,from- the sign, is written. 
This passage for example, — 

—9 ^ m ^51. 



1 



Fine. 



D.8. 

alfiiw. 



would be played through from beginning to end, and 
then be repeated from the sign at the third note c^ 
to the note where Fine and the sign are placed, 
which is the lower c, as the end of the passage.f 

Other abbreviations and facilitations we shall learn 
hereafter. 

Finally, we will mention one other sign which is 
used at the end of a side or of an incomplete pas- 

t Here also it is necessary to imagine a piece of music of some extent, 
instead of the trifle above. One would rather write those few notes over 
again, than employ the abbreriationi. 
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sage, to shew what follows on the next side, or note 

the next continuation of the passage : it is this, — 

^ ass. 
and may be called 

A Direct. 
Here for example : — 

3^' 'm ;-= s — ^ — ^«e^ 

it means that the next notes will be the two-lined^ 
ind the one-lined a. 

b'OURTH SECTION— RAISING AND DEPRESSING.* 

If we compare our systems of notation and tones, 
10 far as we have hitherto considered them, with the 
•ow of keys of a pianoforte, or with our representa- 
ion at page 6, we shall perceive that we have not as 
iret learned to know and to write all the tones, and, 
therefore, that we are not- in possession of the whole 
system. We know nothing of the tones given by 
the black keys, which are distinguished in the figure 
above quoted by the numbers 2, 4, 7, 9, and 11. 
We have allowed ourselves this postponement, in 
order to secure a good foundation, and shall now 
proceed to the elucidation of the omitted tones, in 
doing which we crave reference to our said repre- 
sentation of the key-board at page 6. 
(A.) Raising. 

If we place before any note this sign, 

called a sharp, or sign ot raising, the key and tone 
originally indicated by that note, are no longer meant, 
but the key and tone next above it, whether this 
latter be a black or a white key. If, for example, we 
place a i before the note c — 

P 



39. 



m 



it is not the key c (fig. page 6, No. 1), but the next 
higher — a black key, No. 2 — which is intended. If 
a sharp were before d, the black key 4 would be un- 
derstood. If it were before e, the key 6, which we 
see is a white key, would be meant. 

The tone so raised must now also change its name, 
which is done by simply adding the word sharp after 
it. Thus c so raised, is called £;* sharp, and so of 
the rest. 

There would seem to be 14 of these tones in the 
octave — 



40. 



^ 



w 



:p=Jf«= 



0, c sharp, d, d sharp, e, e sharp, f, f sharp, 



i 



» 



S 



i 



g, g sharp, a, a sharp, b, b sharp, c, 

but there are in reality no more in use than 12, since 
practically 0% and lA are the same as /and c. 

The same process may now be gone through in an 
opposite direction. 

(B,) Depressing. 

If we place before any note the sign, 

called a flat, instead of the original key and tone 

* The instraetion beginning here cannot be completed ttntU the ninth 
tectum of the second divbion. 



being meant, the note is understood to indicate the 
key and tone next lower, or deeper, whether that be 
a black or a white key. If, for example, a b be 
placed before c, the key c (in the fig. No. 13) is not 
meant, but the next deeper. No. 12, and, as we see, 
a white key. If a i? be before h, the key No. 12 is 
not understood, but the next lower. No. 11, which is 
a black key. Such a lowered ton^ changes its name 
in a similar manner as the raised ^^n^«, by adding 
the word Jlat to the name of the tone. 
Here we see the tones of an octave, — 




!?(> #-^ fe : 



iK 



^ 



c, c flat, b, b flat, a, a flat, g, g flat, 



P 
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f, f flat, e, e flat, d, d flat. 

Such tones as differ in name only, but are in reality 
the same in pitch, we call enharmonic. Thus b and 
cb, « a^dy b, ^!jt andyj J J and c, c|jand di>,ai^ 
and^, ^b'and ajC, and so forth, are enharmonic ton£S. 

It may seem surprising that we should have double 
names for the tones, Wliy don't we name the black 
keys cjj!, d^, &c., only, or djp, e\?y &c., only? Why 
should e be sometimes ^b> ai^d f sometimes ej^ ? 
These apparently superfluous double names, have been 
adopted for very sufficient reasons. They are quite 
indispensable to clearness and facility of notation. 
This will in part be shewn in this work ; but it can 
be done conclusively only in the treatise on composi- 
tion and the science of music. 

The scale in which all the raised and depressed 
tones are introduced, which we have not already 
described above, under the name of enharmonic, we 
call the 

Ghromatio Scale. 

Here we see it, — 
A. 




with the ascending progression marked A, and the 
descending, B. 

On the other hand the succession of all the de- 
grees (shewn at page 7), in which each degree 
appears but once, is called the 

Diatonic Scale, 
which going through the tones omits no degree, but 
in one form and one scale only. 

If we have employed a sharp or a flat, and wish 
the effect of either to cease, we use a sign called a 

(C) Natural. 

which is of this shape,— 

and replaces the tone which had been either raised 
or depressed, on its original pitch. So, for example, 
c% would become again e, and e\^ again e. 

^^ eg c eb e 

The sharp had raised e to ejj^, but the natural re- 
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dneee it again to e. In tike manner the e had 
been deprewed to «b, bat by the natural it again 



We will not Tefrain from a remark in this place ; 
simple sa it may appear, it Tvill be fottnd of uee 
hereafter. It ig this : that the effect of the natural 
is two-fold, viz., if it remove a sharp, it depTesaes the 
tone: if it remove a flat, it aharpene the ttme. 
(JO.) DoUBLB Raisiho and Boublb Dbpbbbbioh. 
There are oironmfltanoeB, which will be explained 
hereafter, in which it is neceasary to raise or depress 
a tone doubly ; eo that instead of its own key, the 
second key from it, either above or below, mnat be 
used. 

The double rusing ie signified by a double sharp, 
which is thus formed : — 

If a double sharp is placed, for example, before c, 
neither c nor ci ia meant, but the key next above 
that of eX (which we have hitherto called d, and ia 
numbered 3 in the Fig. page 6). The name of a 
tone thus circumstanced is now formed by adding 
" donble aharp" after it ; aa c double aharp, d double 
sharp d^c 

The double depretnon is signified thus, — bp 
If this sign be placed before a note, it will mean the 
teeond next lower key. If it were, for example, 
before d, neither d nor db is to be struck, but c 
Ko. 1, in the above Fi^p. 6 The name ia now formed 
by adding " double flat" to the name of the tone so 
qualified. 

Here ia an example of double raising and double 
depressing. — 



" g, g shai^, g double sharp, d, A Sat, d double flat. 
How ia a doable sharp or double flat to be re- 
moved? By a double natural; for instance,— 



8> K Bnaip, g double g, d, d &>U 



flat, A double flat, d. 

But how, if we want to remove half only of the 
rising or depressing, and so reduce them to one 
sharp OF one flat ? Then we might employ one 
natural only, which in strictnesa ought to be suf&- 
cient ; but in order that no oversight may occur, 
whereby the natural might be considered as a total 
removal of the double sign, one of these latter signs 
ia allowed to remain with the natoral ; thus, — 



' g, geharp, g double g ihacp, d, d &al, d double d flat, 
aharp, fiat, 

Wb perceive, moreover, that by the double sharps 
and nats, more names are introduced for one and the 
same tone than we have hitherto had (page 14), for 
now, every tone may be called by three names ; viz. — 
c may also be called b sharp or d double flat, 
fft „ „ d flat or b double sharp, 

d „ II double flat or e double sharp, 

which faculty applies equally to all in the same rela- 
tive positions. Why these aeveral names are neces- 
sary and what object they serve, must be explained 



elsewhere. We wilt merely take notice of the nam< 
and again impress upon our minds, that totiet pot 
sessed of several names, but of the aame pifa^ in on 
aystem (produced by the same keya), are call» 
enharmonic tones- Therefore, c, bi and dM?, ani 
alao cI, d^, and bsi, &c. are enharmonic tone*. 

We must confess that the object of the mark jj 
natural, cannot be clearly perceived, until we know 
how long the effect of the sharps and flats generally 
lasts ; hut the whole of this instruction on signs 
hangs so easily together that it haa not been thought 
expedient to omit it here. 

fTow let us return to the 

Seven DaaEEKB, 
in order to understand them completely. 

When we introduced them at page 7, we sud 
that alt tonet bore their names, or names derived 
from them. We see now that each degree is 
susceptible of appearing in Jive forms, viz., its own 
original, sharp, doable sharp, flat, and double flat ; 
and that it is therefore appropriate for five tones and 
five names. We therefore will reckon all tone$ 
named from one degree as belonging to it. There- 
fore to the degree belong the tones, 

c, c sharp, c donble sharp, e flat, and c double flat, 
to d,d „ d „ d „ d „ 

and so forth ; although these tortea Under another 
name may be reckoned as belonging to another de- 
gree ; for instance, the tone c ehatp, as d flat towards 
d, and as h double sharp towards the degree b. 

Finally, we now only, know all the contents of our 
tonal ayatem, of which, in the first section, we were 
acquainted with only the unaltered degrees. We 
know that every octave, besides the seven degreea 
(c, d, e,f, g, a, h), contains five raised or depressed 
intervening tones (cf , rff, /J, ^, «J, or d\>, e\f, 
ffb. o.p, bp), and therefore all together twelve dif- 
ferent tonet, and we can now under the tonal ayatem 
understand the contents of all the seven degrees, with 
their elevatums and depressions, through all octaves. 



Since in Muaic, tones must be combined together. 
their reciprocal relationshipa must be estimated. 

With the moat superficial observation, we per- 
ceive that one tone ia higher than another: that ^ or 
a for example, is higher than c, in the aame octave. 
But as there are several tones higher and lower, that 
difierence of height requires to be more precisely 
determined. The enumeration of the degrees is 
more exact. We begin at one whicli we call the 
Jirst, the next, proceeding upwards, is the second, 
the following is the third, and so on. 

The tones are named in the order of the degrees, 
first, second, third, Ac. up to the octave, which ie the 
same in both succeaaiona. Above the octave, how- 
ever, the tones are called ninth, tenth, eleventh, &e. 

It is easy to perceive that the eighth degree is no 
other than the first, in a higher octave ; the ninth 
nothing but the second in a higher octave, and so 
forth. 

For most persons, it will be aufficient to observe 
the names of the degrees up to the octave and nintlL 
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The otheTB do not come into nse until lata in the 
Btndy of oomposition, that is, in double coonterpoint. 

Thus, if be taken as first, D becomee the second, 
E the t&ird, F the fbnrth, and so foTtb. If P be 
taken' as first, O ia the second, A the third, and bo 
forth. Hereby we can give the relatlonBbip of the 
tonet more exactly ; we can say for example of G, 
not only that it it higher than C (in the aame 
octave), but alio, that it is fowr degree* higher; 
tbat it is the fifth degree, the fifth of 6.* 

If we compare two tonet in respect of their 
hewht, we establish them in a relationship towards 
e«£ other. The general name of that relatioiiBhip "a 

ISTBEVAL. 

We say, therefore, that and D form witli each 
other an interval of a tecond, Q and D the interval 
ofajyih, with (figurativdy), the iiiterval of a 
first. 

But fdso, these determinations are not completely 
Buffiraent: for we already know that each of our de- 
grees includes five tUfferent toitst. Wnich of them 
is now meant ? If for instance, we want the fifth of 
0, do we mean g, or gJL or yx, or g\j, or jbb ? 
They are all en the fimi degree from G, and are 
therefore all fifths of tliis tone. Here the enumera' 
tioDB of the degrees and the mere name of the inter- 
Dal, leave na in uncertainty. 

We require, therefore, a more exact 
Tone HBAsbiiBHBNT, 
and for that end the amallest intervals of onr system 

We want two such measures, which we Call 
The Tonb ahb the SEdiTONEi.t 
A tone is the interval between any immediately ad- 
jacent d^rees, having in our system some other 
tone between them. Therefore c and d form the 
interval of a tone ; for they are degrees lying next 
to each other, and between them there ia the toae 
ciorijp. In likemanner c^andi^t, e nA _f^,hv 
and c are intervals of a tone, since they are on de- 
grees next to each other {{^ and <^ on tbe and 
D degreeB,_/J on the F degree, ftb on the B degree, 
and tiierefore in ftese cases the degrees G and D, 
E and F, B and G, are next to each other), and be- 
tweett them lies a tone; namely, d between ex. and 
t^^/bfltween e and^f, and h between &b and c-X 

* AHordlng Cveuilom, we ceunt ftom tbe kover to tliv uppAT. 1(^ on 
len F it tiom O the iavtrUd uamd, tnm J, tia iDTertsd Uuid, uid 

t Tbi doetriiu bittinto lint bain, uil It 1> InmlcUnl tlH in tfa> 
f«mn edlrloni of Ibli vork. tlut It Li neceatUT toflmploj ttrve fiHirur«^ 
darivBd trvfy Aeouatiet — tta toot, the ffnaltr gemdlomr, uid the Uiter 

jrtim n^olitliu degneii^uid without id Intervonlng tenet u fbi exmuple, 

telwHil two (nw namtd Inm llu Kms tegnt, wlIbMlt ta InUrrniuiK 
-nu.HfOrliiituct. between » ud {1, < ud ejL/it ud/x. udH 
iRh. AimJ^MUIalieaforthH* thn meuuRa, thrieut ptnepUbla 



X Hsn n peRdfO tbt infloeiuB ot the double nunc i. which w« mcD. 
tlewd M M«« 1* >o' L> i 'S and <l9 fonn beKreen tbem ■ tono, 9 end 
/into; bDt(lt>MldilS.ei(Uid«^di>iMtda(D: foe dH end d^ belong 
totbo Bimflden**: wulerand op ub not defreee pgxt lulJoTuIng to 
- -■- — -llrtEoti|*irftl»iiiiMbelgM»*«nil/jf. Wemuilwiit 
^ — — .-.._-.„ .. '•ind'^hT ■ diKnncB, 



Htlod of onr Inetnutlon, to ' 
bi tttfU Dn^. ihould ba noccal 



It is therefore apparent, monover, that in this 
matter, it is of no consequence whedier any of the 
tones belong to black or to white keys. 

A semitone is formed between two tonet lielonging 
to the same degree, or belonging to next adjoining 
degrees, between which, in our system, no tone in- 
tervenes, Tlierefore, $ and 6j, e and ci,_/|l wid_/x, 
d]^ and dbl?, form semitonea ; for tbeyheloug to the 
same degree, and there is not in our system any in- 
tervening toTie between them : and moieqver, no key 
on onr key-board. In like manner, b and c, c and 
dif, J"^ and y, form semitones ; for they belong to 
adjommg degrees, and have no intervening to7ie% 

With these measures, all the relationships!] in our 
tonal system can be ^ven with precision : that is, we 
can count how many tunes and semitones they contain. 

If we examine first the tone, for example, c — d, 
we find that it contains two semitones ; viz., e — ei, 
and ej^ — d, or, what is the same, c — dp and dtf — d. 

If we examine the third, — e, we find that it 
contains two tones ; c — d and d — e. 

If we examine the seventh, c—b, we find in it 

2 Tones, c — d and d — e ; 

1 Semitone, e—^f; 
and moreover 

3 Tones, f—ff, g — a, and a— J. 

We should nave the same result from any kind of 
measurement ; for example thus, — 

2 Tones, c — d, d — e\ 
1 Tone, t^fii 
lTone,/f-l^; 

1 SemitAue, g^—a ; or 1 Tone, ^ — of , 
1 Tone, a — b ', or 1 Semitone, <^ — b. 
We measure therefore aa we please, or as it is most 
convenient 

Now only can we give the. relationships of toiaee 
with precision. If startii^ from e we require that 
seventh which lies fi.ve tones and one semitone higher, 
b alone can have been intended, for b^ would have 
been only four tones (c — d, d—e, f'—g, g — a), and 
two semitones ifi—J, a — ij?^) distant ; and tlierefore 
a semitone too near, while of. would have been six 
tones diataut, viz., c — d, dr-re, e~~J^, jf^—ff^t 
gi — tif, ajt—bi, and therefore a semitone too dis- 
tant, ^bl? would.be still nearer than &bi ^d bx 
still fjirther than bff. . 

But it would be tediously minute were we to 
introduce the measure, whenever we have to speak of 
the quantity of an interval ; therefore we adopt 

FouK Classes of IirrEitTALB, 
and can now with one single adjective for each, give 
its exact quantity. Every interval may be 

i Henilio, theenbBnngolcequl[l7i'fI><au<<IJori--»Jt o— cit^'i 
la t—c, «— dp. &«., etiltee the ■]- 

I Not (Tnr nbdiotriblp of (o. 

mitlumitlce teieh ue, IkU 111 q< , , ., 

diRuiet between two ta«t W enlleeil)' diviilble, and thenfine i 
berloii ntnttoHhtoe of (MB in poedhlt. Furtfaa, It b not 

tbot slwiTi ud ewTTWlm* tb» letaWombbi -' ■ *-" 

funlUii wltli lu, hnTe been ud M lions IlKd. 
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Major, 
Minor, 

Diminished, and 
ExTRBMB or Augmented. 
Every minor interval is produced by reducing a 
major one by a semitone, or is a semitone less than 
the major interval of the same original name. Thus 
a minor fifth or sixth is a semitone less than a major 
fifth or sixth. 

Every diminished interval is a semitone less than 
a minor interval, or two semitones less than the 
minor uitervaL 

Every extreme interval is a semitone greater than 
a major interval. We will observe that — 
Difninished means less than minor, 
Extreme y, greater than major. 

So soon, therefore, as we know the quantities of 
the major intervals, we can easily make from them, 
minor, diminished, and extreme, by lessening by 
one or two semitones, or by adding one. For the 
representation of the major intervals we here pre- 
sent a figure not easily forgotten — 

The Suoobssion of Degrees. 

In this succession every tone forms a major interval 
with the first tone; 




So then, c — d forms a major second 
e— « „ „ third 

c—f „ „ fourth 

C'-g „ „ fifth* 

c — a „ „ sixth 

c — h » ,. seventh 



c — c „ „ octave 

£?— rf „ „ ninth 

and so forth .f We cannot easily forget this so long 
as we remember the names of the degrees, and that 
the rule for the major intervals lies in them. 
We see, therefore, that the — 
major second contains 1 tone 
third ,. 2 tones 
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fourth 

fifth 

sixth „ 

seventh 

octave 

ninth 
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and 1 semitone 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
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* Thexe does not xeign among musiciani and authors the deiirable 
unanimity in the naming of these intervals. The major and minor 
third are also called hard and «oA greater and U$ur : the major fifth is 
also called the perfect fifth, as if any interval could be anything else but 
perfect. The minor fifth is even called the falee fifth, as if it in Its proper 
place, were not, by nature, as true and right as any other intervaL 

The most remarkable is the naming of the fourth (of two tmies and a 
semitone) o— /as a minor fourth, and the fourth f—b or o— /& (of three 
tones) as a nu^ fourth. These appellations, however, have not only 
the authority of earlier writers, but also the support of parallel cases : for 
the «M^ second and third give inverted the minor eeoentk and eisth, 
whence it seemed to foQow, that the inversion of the major J^flh should 
be cidled a minor fourth. But these inverted intervals have no practical 
importance, and it seems more appropriate to consider all the relations of 
the original degrees in like manner towards or with the first, and all, as 
major. This gives us the advantage of the above easy method of 
estimating the intervals. 

t Let us remember that the distance only of the higher tone flrom the 
first (c) gives t^ true intervals. The names of the degrees among 
themselves produce all kinds of intervals : for example, d—f and e—g 



If we should forget any of these quantities, we ha 
only to extract the interval ftt)m the names of t 
degrees, and measure it.]; 

If we desire to find out a major interval fro 
any given tone, we first fix upon the proper d 
gree, then measure the distance, and add or deduc 
if it be too great or too little. If for exampl 
we want to know which tone is a major fourt 
from J'; we see, first of all, that the fourth degre 
from y is b ; but J^—b contains three tones, an 
our normal fourth c—f has only two tones an« 
a semitone; consecmently we must lesBenf—b h] 
changing b into bjp, and we have then the tonei 
J^'~~9t 9 — «» *iid tbe semitone a — b\^. Or if fron 
b we sought a major fifth, we must in the first 
place fix upon the fifth degree f, and then measure 
against the normal fifth c — g. This latter contains 
three tones {c — d, d — e, J^— ^), and a semitone 
{e-^J^f but our fifth contains only two tones {c — rf, 
d — e), and two semitones (b — c and e—J), and there- 
fore is too small. We therefore raise ^ to yj|, con- 
vert thereby the semitone ^— -^into a tone, and have 
acquired our major fifth b—Jjt, 

When we have once determined a major interval, 
it is easy to make therefrom, a minor, diminished, 

are not major thirds ; neither is /— & a major fourth, as the above 
measures will shew. 

X Vfe think proper to notice here a particular distinction of intervals, 
which is most ancient in the theory of music ; and which, though unim- 
portant as to our main object, ought not to be unknown to the musician 
or to the lover of art. 

In order to undentand it, we must remember that in acoustics 
(page 7) a sound is called higher, the creater the number is of vibrations 
made by the soundhig body in a given time. That if a given tone 
requires otu vibration, its higher octave will require two vibrations in the 
same time (consequently of double velocity) ; the higher Jtfth Iftree 
vibrations, the seeoiui higher octave /(mr vibrations, the next major tiUrd 
over this latter octave Jhe vibrations, the next miiior third over the 
major third, «te vibrations. It being granted that a sounding body 
making one vibration in a second produced the great C, a sounding 
body which made two vibrations in a second would produce the small c. 
The sounds would stand in thia relatton— 
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sol:S{8:4:5:6 
The next relation would be 6 : 7. It would produce a sound which we 
should call b^, the minor seventh from e. 

Now we may understand the distinctions in the ancient theory of 
sounds. They distinguished two kinds of intervals — 

Consonaneu — sounding well or agreeably together, and 

lM«Mmaiieet— sounding ill or disagreeably together, or less agreeably. 

The consonances were said to be, the unison, octave, fifth, fburth, 
malor and minor third and sixth ; all the rest were dissonances. 

This distinction is of all things the least essential to mention, since 
music is in no way simply or chiefly concerned with the diversion or 
excitement of the senses by pleasant or repulsive sounds. It is much 
rather the province of music, through the senses, to act on the mind and 
soul : so that this distinction is merely superficial. An interval, and the 
sense of perception of it, do not comprehend by far all the requisites where- 
from we should call it beneficial, that is, more simple and easier to be under- 
stood. Even in this work, (in the second section of the sixth division,) 
when better grounded in the science of music, we shall have far different 
ideas to give. The superficial character of such distinctions is manifest 
when we see that intervals so diffierent as the fourth, third, and octave, 
or all the diminished and extreme intervals without exception, are to be 
all comprehended in one class. In fine, the distinction is quite arbiirarp 
at leaat in any way in which it might have been made available ; fbr in 
the perfectly regular progression, 1:2:3:4:5:6:7, there is no more 
teason to draw a line of separation at 6 : 7 than at 5 : 6 or 7 : 8. And, in 
fiu;t, some theorists did not stop at that line. Now, they divided the 
consonances into perfect (the octave and fifth) and impeifeetf (the fourth, 
mi^or and minor thirds and sixth) ; then, again, the dissonances, into 
essential and accidental, which last comprised all foreign sounds that 
entered into a mode or scale. Some, again, on the other hand, have 
declared the fourth to be a dissonance altogether; while others have con- 
sidered it to be so only occasionally. Thus th^ have taken wondrous 
pains to torment themselves and their scholars, and abandon the essen- 
tial object of pursuit. 

This point and many othen of much importanoe in music are ftmda- 
mentally discussed in the author's publication, " Die alte Musiklehre im 
Streit mit unsrer Zeit," at Messrs. Breitkopf and HMrtel, in Leipzig. 

For the convenience of inspection, we have assumed that a sound could 
be produced by one or two vibrations in a second. This assumption is far 
from being the fact. The smallest number of vibrations in a second 
capable of producing a sound, is ascertained to be about 82, and the sound 
produced is the octave under double C, "" 
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and extreme interval. We have merely to add or 
deduct, by raising or lowering, so many semitones 
as the dmerence may require (page 17,). If the 
major fifth c^-g is to become a minor fifth, we must 
take off a semitone, and therefore lower g to g^ i 
c — gb is a minor fifth. The minor intervals from c, 
are therefore — 

c — <3?b the minor second 
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third 

fourth 

fifth 

sixth 

seventh 



If e — g is to become an extreme Jjfth, g must be 
raised a semitone. Do we wish to convert cjj — ^4, 

Sa major seventh) into a minor seventh ? h% must be 
Lepressed a semitone to become h If the minor 
seventh cJLh i^ to become a diminished seventh, h 
must be again depressed to h\^ : cjt — h\^ is a 
diminished seventh. In this manner, ix is easy to 
produce minor, diminished, or extreme intervals. 

To the beginner, we recommend two practices. 
First J in writing. Let him sketch out the major 
intervals from every tone (as we have done at 
page 17), then all the minor (as we have above). 
Then let him take first one, then the other major 
interval, (for example, g — d, g^ — d!o, a major fifth). 
and convert it into a minor ig — ^b, gb — d\>b), di- 
minished (g—d\>\>, g\> — ^bbb)>* extreme {jg — d^, 
gV — d)» Secondly f let him use his faculties m 
recognising the intervals, particularly the major and 
minor. Let him seek by the ear the different intervals 
(for example, miyor fifths, major and minor thirds and 
sixths, minor sevenths), from any degree at pleasure. 
If he think he has hit on them, let him name the 
tone and measure the quantity of the interval ; this 
will shew him whether he has been successful or not. 

It is clear, that with the . assistance of the double 
elevations and depressions, many more intervals 
might be contrived. The diminished seventh, c\ — Vq, 
might by a further depression of the JyQ, and by 
the further raising of the ci, be converted into a 
doubly and trebly diminished seventh {A — bbb and 
ex — ^bbb)- The extreme fifth, c—g^, m like man- 
ner, might be twice or three times extended. If it 
were desirable, indeed, to increase the double sharps 
and flats, there is no limit to their extension. For- 
tunately, however, we cannot (as we mentioned in our 
last note) employ all these easy fabrications in 
practical art, therefore we will at ouce lay them 
aside. 

In the previous section we became acquainted 
with enharmonic tones. We now perceive intervals, 
which, while both of the same height, are named 
quite differently, according to the tones on either side 
of them. They must therefore be called — 
Enharmonic Intervals, 

* Here we meet with a threefold depression, of which we said nothing 
at page 15. The reason of our silence was, that such depressions or 
elevations axe not in use, or at least, most r^. Such intervals, never 
scarcely appearing in practice, and displayed only by pedantry, have 
acquired the inglorious name of paper intervals. They exist, indeed, only 
on the patient paper, already overburdened enough, even in oar days, 
with useless matter, to the grief of many a weary student. Even our 
exceptional dbt^i? above, has been introduced merely to give us the op- 
portunity of cautioning both teachers and scholars against its use, since 
it is neither necessary nor of any valuiB. 



They are easily found, if, in any given interval, 
one or other of the tones be changed enharmonically. 
If, for example, in the minor third, c — e}p, we 
change the ^b enharmonically into d^y we produce 
the extreme second, c — c?i, whose tones have the 
same height in our system as the third, e — ej^. If 
in the extreme fifth, c — g^, we change the name of 
the upper tone, we produce the minor sixth, c — a\?» 
In like manner, from the diminished seventh, cjt — bj?, 
a major sixth, c^ — ajt or d]p — bp, would be pro- 
duced, or also from the fifth, cJL — ^4, by changing 
the names of both tones, another nfth, db — aj?, would 
be produced ; and other similar changes might be 
exemplified. 

SIXTH SECTION-OF MODES, SCALES, OR SYSTEMS 
OF DEGREES, USUALLY CALLED KEYS. 

We have learned that Music has seven degrees, 
each containing many tones and relations at com- 
mand. By possibility all the tones and their rela- 
tions may be brought forward in every piece of 
music. But as every production of art has a limited 
sphere of action, and in some sense a determined 
object, to express a particular and circumscribed 
range of thoughts and feelings, it is natural, that all 
tones and their relations should not constantly be 
used, at least not in the same amplitude and force. 
On the contrary, every piece of music requires an 
appropriate selection of tones and their combinations, 
in which exclusively, or at least principally, the 
artist should work out his conceptions. 

This circumstance also reduces the labour of con- 
ducting the student in the wide region of musical 
forms, and prevents his being perplexed and dis- 
mayed by their numberless and diversified images. 

For every composition 

Seven Degrees 
present themselves as a foundation. But each one 
has five forms, and thus furnishes the means of end- 
less varieties of combination. We might begin with 
c — d — e-^, or c^ — d — ^— ^, or cjp—d — e—^fi or 

^ — ^$ — ^~^» ^f — ^f — ^""/» ^^' -^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
these possibilities our system has selected two only, 

as essentially serviceable. We call them 

The Modes, Scales,! or Keys, Major and Minor. 

They both agree, in containing the seven degrees. 
Wherein then do they differ ? In the relation which 
the degrees bear to each other : in the quantities of 
the intervals formed by each degree, with the first, — 

The scales of the Major Keys 
have major intervals only, between all the other 
degrees and the first. Therefore the first is followed 
by a major second, major third, fourth, fifth, sixth 

t The succession of tones in which each degree enters only once (or 
which proceeds in tones or semitones), is called the Diatonic scale. The 
succession of tones proceding by semitones only, is called the Chromatic 
scale (page 14). Lastly, that, in which all the toner (at least the chromatic) 
with their enharmonic double names are introduced (c— cfi — ij^—d — rf2 
— etf — e, and so forth), is called the enharmonic scale. 

But these two last modes are not calculated to be a foundation for 
musical composition. It seems even to have been a misunderstanding, 
to imagine that the ancient Greek musicians made any use of these suc- 
cessions of sounds, or anything resembling them, as modes or grounds of 
musical construction ; although the assertions of the Greek theorists 
sustain that opinion (see the author's article on 6r. Music, in the Uni- 
versal Lexikon der Tonkunst). From those theorists the idea has descended 
to us. There remains, however, but one thing to say of these three pre- 
tended Modes, which is, that the whole arrangement in this view is 
utterly worthless. 
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and seventh. Consequently, we see in the original 
succession of degrees (page 7), — 

c — d — e-—f—g — a — h 
the type of the major scale. 

If we are desirous of not always calculating the 
relation from the first tone^ we may reckon the dis- 
tance between each degree to its next following. 
So doing we should find that the first was a tone 
distant from the second; this latter again a tone 
from the third, this again a semitone from the fourth, 
and so forth. Here — 

f g cb h e 

1 1 i "T T 1 i 

we see before us all the distances from degree to 
degree. There follow two tones and a semitone; 
and then three tones and a semitone. 

The Minor Scale 
in like manner has major intervals only, excepting 
the third and sixth, which are minor. As we know 
how major intervals are changed into minor, we can 
easily convert major scales into minor. We need 
onJy depress the third and sixth. For example, — 
major, c — df — ^ 



into minor, c — d — ^—f—g — cIq — h — c 
Here we find that the succession of tones makes 
the following steps : — 

c d ^^ f 9 ajp b c ' 

1 * T 1 i li i . 

The step of a tone and semitone in this progression 
is very striking, from ab to h. There is no such 
interval in the major. It affects our sensations very 
forcibly (as indeed do all extreme intervals), in the 
progress of the scale. 
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But this does not exist in every succession of tones: 
not in this, for instance, — 




where the extreme second is avoided; but in the 
formation of a scale, the object is not the most sweet 
or gentle succession of tones,^ but the most strictly ap- 
propriate succession as a foundation for composition. 

* This entirely foreign consideration has misled many teachers in the 
construction of the minor scale, which they haye therefore formed hi 
various ways. In ascending they give it merely a minor third — 

c — d — e t?— /— i? — a — h — c 
but in descending they give it aminor third, sixth, and seventh — 

No doubt these successions of tones are softer than that with the extreme 
second ; but the idea of one mode is entirely destroyed — the sixth is as 
well at? as a, the seventh &[? as 6, therefore the pretended scale should 
be declared to be a double foundation or two scales ; or again, both 
successions of tone* should be mixed together, thus : — 

e—d — t^—f—g — at? — a—hv — h — c 
which would form a scale, half diatonic, half chromatic, but which would 
disagree too much with itself to answer the object. This will be shewn 
more distinctly ia the Theory of Harmony, and also in the first part of 
the Author's Instructions in Composition. 

It is quite another question, whether the composer may not in par- 
ticular cases (in order to make the succession more soft and flowing) 
deviate from the systematic progression. No. 47, and so arrange his 
t<mes as in No. 48, or other different ways. The rules of composition 
allow him this liberty, and moreover shew him how and on what grounds 
he should use it. The teacher may therefore permit his pupil (in order 
to acquire ease and readiness in playing and singing) to use the flowing 
forms in conjunction with the fundamental scale, nay, even to use them 
preferably /or technical practice, in order that the harsh effect of the 



Why have we formed our two scales in th 
manner and no other ? why has the major, maj* 
intervals only ? and why in the minor are the thii 
and sixth alone minor? These questions will a 
be answered hereafter : for the present it is sufficier. 
to know the real construction of each, and to lear 
their succession of sounds. 

SEVENTH SECTION— THE MAJOR AND MINOR 

SCALES OR KEYS. 

We have already remarked, that the intervals maj 
be made to proceed from any degree, whether from 
d or ^, or d\ as well as from c. Therefore we can 
form from any degree at will, all the major and 
minor intervals, as we have done at page 17, merely 
as an example. 

Consequently we can construct our scales on 
every tone^ as well as upon e?j|, d or ^ J7, &c. 

The representation of a major or minor key or 
scale on determined degrees, we call 

The Scale. 

There are, therefore major scales and minor scales, 
that is, one of each for every tone of our system. 

How many tones are there in our system ? 

First — the seven root tones — 

c — d — e—f-^g — a — h 

Secondly — the Jive tones lying between them, — 

therefore all together twelve. There must therefore 

be 

Twelve major scales, and Twelve minor scales. 

All our enharmonic tones need not now be men- 
tioned. The tones between c — d^ (fee, which we 
have called above cjf, <ij, (fee, might also have been 
called 

d\> — e\^ — g\^ — «b — ^b 
in short, every tone might have been called by three 
different names. But by so doing, we should not 
have acquired new tonss, but only additional names. 

How can we now construct the different scales ? 
We fix upon all the degrees from that one with 
which we have chosen to begin, and compare the 
succession of tones and semitones with the model 
successions as above, whether the intervals be for 
the major, 1, 1, -J, 1, 1, 1, J tones, and for the 
minor, 1, J, 1, 1, J, IJ, J tones. 

Where the ♦step is too small, we must raise, and 
where too large, we must depress the upper tones 
to the right measure. 

If it be desired, for example, to write down the 
major scale of a, or 

A, Major. 

We put down first of all, the degrees from a, thus, — 

a — h — c — d — e-^f-^-g — a 

Now, we examine the intervals step by step, a — h 
is right, a tone ; h — c is only a semitone, but should 
be a whole tone ; therefore we raise c to t?jt, and so 
get the tone h — c^. The distance between cJL — d 
and d — e is correct. Now a whole tone must come 
again, but e—^'iB only a semitone ; we must there- 
systematic sbale may not have a torporific and annoying influence on the 
pupil hy too frequent repetition. But this concession to particular cases 
in composition and to kind feeling towards the pupil, must not be con« 
strued mto a departure fh)m the true and indispensable system. 
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fore change f into^jf . In like manner^ a must be 
changed into g^^ in order to obtain the last whole 
tone,^— jj, instead of the semitone, yjl — ^. 
The scai&, then, of A major, is therefore — 

flk— J — A — d — ^~~'f% — ^J — ^ 
If we wish to erect a major scale npon ab» we first 
write ont the degrees from a]} — 

ab — J — <^ — d — ^"l/^^— ^ 
and then measnre the steps. Here we find ai^ — h 
too large for a tone, and must therefore lower it to 
ii?; so we must proceed and shall finally get the 
scale— 

c^ — "tiQ — c — oQ — ^—f-^ — «b 

In like manner, we can now form any minor scale. 
We get it, however, much more easily when we 
know the major scale of the same tone; for in that 
case, without any more measuring, we have only to 
depress the third and sixth. In order to change* 
A major, for example, into A minor, — 

a — i — dfe"^^^ — ^ — f%''9%'^ 

c > 

a — h — c — d — ^— i;:/^— ^jt-i^ 
or a)^ major into ab minor, — 

ab — ib — <> — ^ — ^b—f'—g — «b 

c\> /b 

al7 — hb^ — cb — db — ^"b— :/b-^ — mf 

Now only, have we a fuUy established foundation for 
any musical composition. We can now say whether 
it IS altogether or chiefly in the major or minor key, 
and to what particular major or minor scale it 
belongs ; that the composition is in A major, or A 
minor, in the usual technical expression. 

Commonly (not without exceptions) a composi- 
tion proceeds in one key, and if it abandon that key, 
for a time, to move into another, it returns to the 
original key, for its close. It will facilitate our 
comprehension and performance of a composition, if 
we know in what key it is written. 

EIGHTH SECTION— COMBINATION OF ALL THE 

SCALES. 

We cannot deny that the mode of constructing 
the scales, as set forth in the preceding section, is 
minute and circuitous : particularly if the operation 
IB to be often repeated. We require, therefore, a 
more convenient process, by which we may in a 
moment, produce in our imagination at pleasure, any 
one, or all such similar arrangements. 

^liat is the meaning of imagining or conceiving 
a scale ? 

Perceiving which degrees in it are to be raised or 

* This operation mast become familiar to every person who wishes 
to be, in any degree, fimdamentally instructed. But we urgently 
recommend to the beginner for the firH eulHvation of the ear and 
ike imoffinaHont io play diligently C majors and then the other major 
scales— and lastly to seek out the minor scales, by the ear only, with 
a pianoforte. If he thinks he has found a scale correctly, let him name 
the tones, taking the names firom the next following degrees--thu8, for 
example, not calling the second tone in Aj? mijor from a, <ri£, but bp, 
tbice the degree of a is already occupied. Then let him measure the 
distance of Ida steps ond prove the correctness of his discovery. He may 
begin this exercise with the more convenient tones O, 2>, A, B, F, Btf, 
B9, il7,.but he must work with diligence. The time dedicated to this 
object will greatly profit musical conception ; more by far than simple 
intdlectiuJ eomprdiention of what we have said above, or mere learning 
by rote, with wmch alone many teaohera content ttiemselves. 



depressed ; for the seven degrees belong in common 
to all the scales. 

Here then is a more expeditious procedure : — 
(A) MajOR Scales. 

major is the normal major scale which requires 
neither elevation nor depression, since it contains 
nothing but the seven original toneSt — 
O-B-^B—F—G—A—B 

We begin, therefore, with 0, place it as the be- 
ginning, and put a nought over it, as a sign that in 
it, nothing is to be either raised or depressed. 
Then we write after C, the fifth degree from it, in 
ascending, G, and each succeeding fifth degree up- 
wards, until we come again to C. Lastly, we mark 
out of the line, the fifth degree before 0, thus : — 
F. 

C O B A E B F C 
Now, we find that in each successive scale after- 
wards, one tone becomes raised and remains so, for 
the rest, which follow. In G major, therefore, one 
tone is raised, and remains so throughout; in D 
major the one elevation continues, and another is 
added ; in A major two remain, and a third is added, 
&c. Here for example : — 

F. 01234667 
C G B A E B F C 

we have marked over each scale how many degrees 
are raised in it. 

But hitherto we do not know which degree is raised. 
Each time the second preceding is raised ;^ 4;here- 
fore, in G major, the F degree from F becomes F J. 

We will mark this by the following sign : — 

F. 1 

CG B A EyfOL^ BO forth, 

therefore in D major the degree from becomes (A, 

F. 1 2 ^ 

C G B A, &o. 

But at the same time, the former elevation remains, 
consequently there are in D major, f and c, raised 
into y^ and cjji. 

Now, we must follow our succession of tones, in 
order to see what raisings we want for every tone. 
G major had Fj| ; D major, F{| and Gjjt ; consequently 

A major will have F|, 0| and G| 
E major „ „ „ and D| 

B major „ „ „ „ andA|,<fec. 

But we will go beyond G jt, and get to Gjt with eight,f 

D jt with nine, A.^ with ten, E|| with eleven, and !Bf 

t Here we must wonder whither we are to go with our eight elevatlona, 
since we have only seven degrees, all of which have been raised in 
C^mi^or. ^ 

Which degree did we raise last? 'B. Which must be now raised f 
According to the order F.— But that is already become FS, it has already 
been raised once,— consequently it must be nised a^olfi, — it must have 
two sharps instead of one only :— 

Djt major wilMherefore have two double sharps (besides the continuing 
five single sharps) before F and C ; Afl three double sharps (besides the 
continmng four single sharps) F, C and G, fte. ; bat we ihall soon see that 
we do not want these scales. 
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with twelve rakings. But bj^ ie enhumonically the 
same as 0. 

We are now, therefore, returned through all the 
twelve major scales, to the &nt C again ; and by 
steps of fifths only. This repreaentation of the 
scales, is called the 

CtacLK OF Fifths. 
But we know that scales may be also prodnced by 
depressed degrees. We formed in tbat manner Ap 
major, page 20. What are the contents of these 
Bcales? Depressing is the opposite of raising. 
Gonsequentlv the contrary operatum will give ns 
the ac^ee with depressed tfegrees. We write, there- 
fore, the circle of fifths towards the left hand, in 
contrary order, — F — B, &c. and know that in C 
niMOr there is no depression ; in F major, one degree 
win be depressed ; in the next scale, two degrees, 
and so forth. We remember also, that (as formerly 
in the raising) eveiy deNsaslon will be continned 
for the following scwe. Here is onr new plan,— 

b 

P 7G543210 
C G D A E B F C 
But how do we find which degree is to be each 
time lowered ? Each time that which is to the left 
in the plan.* Therefore, in F major, b is lowered 
to bv- Now, we see immediately, that the next 
•cale cannot be B, but Bp major. In Bb major, in 
the first place, b^ is retained, and e depressed to ev ', 
conseqneudy, the following scale is not E major 
bat £b major. While we proceed in tlus manner, 
onr former plan assumes this form— 

b 



F 7 



5 4 3 



C 6 D A E B F C 

(^ GbmA\} E\> S'ff 
We see, therefore, that in Ef m^'or there appear 
three depressed degrees, ib, ^ and at; in Db.J&te, 
6b, eb, ap, (ib, yt» ; in Cp, seven, bij, ep, af, rfb, 
gV, cb and/b. 

If we would proceed further, we should find after 
Cb major Fb major wiUi ^kt; Bpb major with 
nine ; Epp with ten ; Abb with eleven ; and Dbb 
with tfnelve depressions. But Dbb is enharmonicslly 
the same as major, consequently we have here also 
completed the circuit of (he chain of finhs, and re- 
tomed to its beginning. By these plans, by the 
<arcie of fifths with elevations, and that with depres- 

• Thti lumi ubllnlT uid not In ftti 
flut in lfa> depnstlon tht conlruy efleEt oi 
(hg elerulim. Bnl Ihis naau only ; beauH 
did DM punus the circle of Bttbt to (Iw eoi 

' '« •'» A 'i_J^s.JI_3 

0i*t (nceoiffliiK M III* Rnt d(ii) (heialilnKi 1» Ejt vmild rculi to Dx, 
I Uutji ta iw, d beoHne 4t Blntdr In £ miJor, (Ed ii now imiHd na^a 
In BS nujoc) ml Iha mwliiiin of tonei facEjt ii— 

•t, /» ,., .% bj. „, J., .8, 

In BS miJaT, tlie twdflb nlilng uppnn ind poinli KcudinK to Itia 
tvcffna tAgn) to a^ which tbeieEan beeoinee ax. 
irit be deilnl to ehuin but Bjt m^or toEfi mijoi, thelut etc- 

lUlaa an the luu to the left berac?'E)|, the icile wliich we Koghl. 
Koit, bS nwfor H nHhlBK bat C majoi, Efi miiar nothing but 
fm^or; axil mbumaiaSj Of ame n »,SuIl aS>a til. Ai, In 
«Bl«ta fiinn Bf m^octmm Bfl, we wen obliged to depme a X Inln d. 
ulaoTdeTta DumFm^oi' tram C UMloi, w> miut depnu tintotp^; 
aod ttM it wlut V* dU abvra. 



sions, we are in a condition to point ontimmediati 
and surety, any major scale, at pleasure. It is ve 
easy to form the scales, which have few elevatio 
or depressions, — more tedious natorally to arranj 
those which have many.f But here we meet, mo 
joyfiilly, the reflection that the scales viih so man 
changes are quite enperfluons. 
Let us place here for example : — 
1 2 S 456788 10 11 la 
C O JO A B B ^ (^ CJ2| Jfiiifij 
If9\, A'b'f £ll>)f B^A F)l (fo m m A$ ^ B\> F 
12 11 10 9 876B43210 
Comparing the above scales, with sharps, togethei 
with those with flats, we find— 



2J|)|) with IS depreHsioDB U the u 

A)}'? , 



that in like loumer :— 
^ with 12 ehtirpa is the u 



IS Cmqor without changt 
ith 1 taUng 
„ 2 » 



A\, „ 



for all the scales, here placed agunat each other, are 
only enharmonic changes of name ; which are, there- 
fore, also called 

EhrBAnucRiC Scales. 
Who would trouble himself with twelve, or ten, or 
seven changes in Dbb or BJ, Ebb or Aj, Cb or 
G^ when he finds the same scales, without my 
change, or with only two or five changes.! We 
shall therefore, in general, make no nse of those 
scales which have seven or more changes. The 
greatest indispensable number of changes is eixj 
that is, six sharps in Ft major, and as many fiats 
in Gb major ; which scales are also enharmonicolly 






'.isTj; 



.and) C. u 



. Jba adlowlBf 

nthe Tnmk (the um) U »tfemd 
,lTei m third ihmrp, G. H«* tba 
h. On the other hud, F imltai 



la A DivthDd which ci 



to raempllfT with thii egaa vbit w« hnis dotnUed bi tlw tett. 
Id Older la Si deeper Ib« nieollealioD of (b> numbei of chu 
iimniilc umlH imount cmiiunllT. wben added toielber, (o tat 
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the same. Only in particular and rare cases, will 
there be reasonable occasion for a step beyond ; 
excepting perhaps, to C4 major, with seven sharps, 
or Cp major, with as many flats. This latter pro- 
cedure is especially advisable, if we have been 
beforehand in a scale with many sharps or flats, and 
desire to pass to another with the same kind of 
changes. If we had been, for example, in B or in 
F4 major, and wished to pass to Cjt or Db major, 
it would be manifestly more eligible to add two or 
one to the five or six sharps already present, than to 
remove these latter by so many naturals, and then 
replace them with five flats. In the first manner 
one or two signs would be wanted ; in the latter ten 
or eleven. This will become more clearly seen in 
the following section. 

(J3) The Minor Scales. 

No further instruction is necessary for the forma- 
tion of the minor scales. Every minor scale is 
formed from its major (beginning on the same tone), 
by lowering its third and sixth, as we have already 
shewn (page 19) in the example G minor from 
major. 

NINTH SECTION— NEARER VIEW OF THE SCALES. 

(A) The Signature. 

1. The Major Scales. 
We have seen in the last section, that in all major 
scales, with the exception of major, more or less 
sharps or flats occur : these are signified by their sign 
and number at the beginning of every piece of music, 
or more properly of every line, immediately after 
the clef, and are called the signature. Here we see — 

II. 



G D A E B F| 



P 



Bb Eb 



Ab 



Db 



Gb 



^m b ' - II b'!. ii=te H^p^^ 



all the signatures of the most usual scales. Let it 
be remarked that the sharps and flats make their 
appearance in the same succession, as we found them 
in the circle of fifths (page 21) : first, F4 and then 
Cj; or first, Bb then Eb, &c. 

TThe signature influences not only the octave where 
it may chance to be written, but all the degrees 
which it concerns, in whatever octave they may be. 
In G major, for example, not only the two-lined /) 
but every /wherever it may be, is converted into yj. 
If, however, the effect of the signature is to be 
suspended for a time, — if, for example, in G major, 
/i be desired not to be used, but J' instead of it, a 
natural is placed before the note ; and here we see 
this sign (fe), for the first time practically applied. 
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nr 



^m 



In this passage, for example, the three first /'s are 
considered as^^jt, by virtue of the signature ; but 
the fourth is considered really as^ by virtue of the 
natural which is placed before it, and not as Z^. So 
also, if a piece of music is to leave its scale, the sig- 



nature of that scale must be contradicted, and the 
signature of the new scale inserted. This may be 
done in the course of the music and in the middle of 
the line of notes. Here for example — 
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m 



Ipfcfe: 



w 



•■K.^^^wJKm 



m 



we see the signature of D major, and some notes 
which seem to be the close of a passage in D major. 
Now, the movement is to proceed in Bb major ; the 
sharps then of D major are contradicted, and the two 
flats of Bb major are inserted. 

Sometimes a partial contradiction alone is re- 
quired : that is, if from a scale with many sharps we 
pass to one with fewer sharps, or from a scale with 
many flats to one with less. In this case, contra- 
dicting the superfluous signs is sufficient; as for 
example at (a), where a transition is made frold B 
major — 



^^ai^ate 



-tt-^tt 




to D major. But for the sake of clearness, we add, 
as in (b), those signs whose effect is to continue ; in 
order tnat the player may not imagine, at the appear- 
ance of so many naturals, that the whole signature 
is contradicted. 

A" similar proceeding is adopted if it be required 
to pass from a scale with few flats or sharps to one 
which has many : from D major or Bb major, with 
two sharps or flats, to E or Ab major, with four 
changes each. In this case, it would be sufficient, 
strictly speaking, to inscribe the two new signs, for 
example : — 
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1 



But it is more clear, and therefore customary, to 
insert the whole signature, thus : — 



55. ^W^— 



Such a change of signature is, however, only used 
when it is intended that the new scale shall last a 
considerable time. But on a merely momentary 
occasion, the original signature is allowed to con- 
tinue, and any note that requires alteration, is 
changed by the immediate application to it, of a 
sharp, flat, or natural, as may be necessary. Let ua 
imagine this passage, — 

56. » 
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rtlp: 
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(c) 



(d) 



W^ 



S 



to be part of a longer movement in D major. Now, 
we see at (a) the tone C, which in D major does not 
exist. But at (h) we meet Cj again. We have not 
left D major for a long period, and therefore do not 
change the signature : we only give the C note a 
natural, and the next time it appears, a sharp again. 
Such is the case also at {c) and (rf,) where we make 
j^bfrom Bf and again turn JSb iuto B. 
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2. The Misob Scales or Keys. 

One peculiar law determines the aignature of the 
minor scalca. They are not signatured as their 
place in the meceashn of toves would require, but 

Every minor scale Has the signature of ths major 
scale, which is situated a Tninor third above it* 

Therefore, A minor is not, as one might expect 
{conaisting of a — h — c — d — e~-f^g^, signatured 
with a sharp before g, neither is D minor {d — e — ■/ 
— g — a — &P — cj), signatured with a t^i or a i^: 
but A minor has the signature of 0, that is, none at 
all, and D minor that of P major ; for C lies a minor 
third over A, and F a minor third above D. Here 




the signatures of the most useful minor scales. 
The signature of E minor is the same as that of G 
iDHJor, D minor as that of F major, E minor as that 
of D major, and so forth. 

Two scales (one major and the other minor), 
which have the same signature, are called — 
Relative Scales. 

The relative major of a minor key lies, as we have 
seen, a minor third higher : therefore the relative 
minor of every major scale lies a minor third lower 
than its relative major. The relative minor of Ab 
major, for example, was F minor; the relative minor 
of B major must he Gjminor— of Db major, Bb 
minor — and so forth. Thus we know how to find 
all the relative scales, and how to mark their 
signatnTes. 

It is only now that we can recognise fnlly the 
object of the siguatnre. First, that of shewing us 
which degrees in the composition are to be r^sed or 
depressed, and of sparing us a number of flats and 
sharps which otherwise wonld have to be inserted on 
the degrees in the course of the notation. Secondly, 
to serve as a 

Sign op the Scale ok Kei 
in which the composition is written. But we know 
already that each signature belongs in common to 
two scales (the relative keys), and does not distin- 
guish which is meant. Here we ean only refer to 
the instruction in Harmony and Modulation, in 
which we should find the proper indications to de- 
termine this point. In the interim, let it be observed, 
that usually 

The Last l^me 
of a piece of music, and, if it close with a harmony, 
usuMly 

The Lowest Tone 
of this harmony, in conjunction with the signature, 
determines the key distinctly. If, for example, the 



signature were two sharps, the key must be eit 
D major or B minor. If, therefore, the last ttme, 
the lowest t<yne of the last harmony, were B, 
should consider that, according to cuatom, the key 
which the movement belonged was B minor. 

But what is to be done for the degrees in comp 
eitions in a minor key, which degrees the signatu 
does not affect 1 They each receive individual 
their proper sharp or flat in the course of the con 
position. So, for example, in D minor, the signatui 
only makes Bb ; hut it contains also C j. So oftei 
then, as this latter note occurs, it is marked wit 
a sharp. 

Why this extraordinary manner of giving signa 
tures to the minor scales which call tiiem ont of thei 
proper names ? We are certainly obliged to confom 
to it, because it is the general cuatom ; but we canno 
do so contentedly, unieas we perceive a reasonabli 
ground for the custom. At present, we shall allege 
only what follows. 

In the first place, an exact signature for the minoi 
scales would occasion many inconveniences. Two 
minor scales would require both flats and sharps; 
for example, — 

D — e—f—g — a — Jb — cf — d, . . . A and Sb, 
6~o^-b\>~c—d^e\}—f^g, . . y^, &b, andeb, 
whereby the sMuatomed and natural development 
visible in the signatures of the major mode, is 
abandoned. The others, for example, — 
A—b—c—d—e—f—ffi^a, ■ ■ . gt. 
E—f^g—ar~b—c-d%-e, ..j\vsAd%, 
C^d—e^—f—g — ab — b — c, . . . ep and ap. 
iii-y—ab-ib— c— (fb— ^-/, . . Jb.ab,andrfb, 
would receive one, two, or more sharps and flats 
for signatures, as if they were quite unknown major 
keys. How many errors would creep in — how often 
would the signature of A minor be mistaken for that 
of G major, and that of F minor for that of Eb 



O major. 

since in the major, the number alone, of the flats or 
sharps, decides of itself.f It would be necessary, 
therefore, to inspect and observe much more closely. 
This would, at the same time, be much more trou- 
blesome than in the major scales ; for in tbeae latter, 
the aharps and flats follow each other constantly in 
fifths, — after the sharp of F, those of C and G must 
follow, &c. Of the flats, that of B must be the first, 
and those of E and A must follow. This regular 
progression vastly facilitates the apprehension ; and 
nothing of the kind is exhibited in the signatiues of 
the minor scales. 
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In the second phce, moet compositions (especially 
those of considerable length, to which the signature 
is of most importance) do not remain in one key, 
but pass to others, and generally, indeed, to those 
most convenient to them — that is, which do not stray 
too far from the original key. A signature, there- 
fore, which is favorable for the development of the 
nearest related scale, must have evidently the pre- 
ference. Which scale, then, lies nearest to a minor 
scale, — ^its own major, or its relative key ? The 
latter, since from this, the minor varies in only one 
degree, while from its own major it differs in two • 
thus, C minor, for example. 

Major G — d — e—f—g — a — h — c — d — e. 

Minor C — d—e\>'—f—g — a\^ — h — c — d — ^b, 

Major E^—f—g—aQ — ^b — o — d — ^b» 

dififers from major in two tone% (eQ and ab), hut 
from Eb major in only one.* 

(jB) Chief Points op the Scale. 

We have seen that a scale may be formed on every 
tone. This tone is the first, the foundation of all 
the tones in the scale which is grounded on and 
named after it. In this sense it is called peculiarly 

The Tonic. 
The fifth degree in each scale (the major fifth of the 
scale) is called 

The Dominant, 
the governing degree. We shall not understand 
fully, why it enjoys this name, until we have entered 
into the study of Harmony. We will merely point 
out now, that the dominant is the tone by which 
and to which we proceed step by step in the circle 
of fifths. From C, for example, to G, from G to D, 
G and D are the dominants. In the circle of fifths 
we go from C to G and from G to D. 

But there is also a circle of fifths proceeding from 
depressions, which leads us step by step by a 
descending series ; thus, from C to F, from F to Bb. 
And in scales with sharps, this reverse method can 
be practised also ; thus, from D to G and from G to 0. 
Referring then again to the scale, we shall observe 
the major fifth rnvder the tonic, and call it 

The Subdominant. 
In contradistinction to which, the dominant is 
sometimes called the 

Superdominant. 
We will further note two denominations, which, 
however, are of less importance. The third degree 
in each scale (the third of the tonic), is called the 

Mediant. 
We will for the moment say only, that it lies be- 
tween the tonic and the dominant, and is the means 
of binding, as it were, or combining both these 
together. The manner of action in this union, and 
of what importance it is, will not be manifest until 
we come to the study of Harmony. In like manner, 
the third under the tonic, the medium of combina- 

* a third and more impHortant reason, which determines a minor key 
to pass rather to its relative major than to its own (A minor rather to 
C msjor than to A major), belongs to the study of composition. It is, that 
kt own major would be less effective in operation, because, whether in 
nudor or minor, the most important degrees (the tonic and dominant) 
■M tliat busy harmony, (the chord of the dominant,) are common to 
both, wl)ile the relative key gives quite a new set. 



tion between it and the subdominant, is therefore 
called the 

guBMEDIANT, 

and in contradistinction to this,*the mediant is called 
the 

SUPERMEDIANT. 

Therefore, in G major, e is the mediant, and a the 
submediant ; e is the medium between c and ^, and 
a between^/ and c. In minor, eQ is the mediant, 
and oHq the submediant : the first is the medium be- 
tween c and g, the second between^ and c.f 

(C) Kelationship op the Scales. 
If we return to the preceding section, in which 
we formed all the scales, after and with each other, 
we find indeed that every scale difiers from the other, 
but some more and some less. If we compare, for 
example, major with G major, — 

£j — d — ^—if—^ — o» — }h--o — d — e—J — g 
g'-a--b—o—d—e'-f\—g 

we see they differ from each other in one tone only : 
major has f^ and G major /*jt : all the other de- 
grees they have in common. Let us compare on the 
other hand major, suppose with E major, — 

c — d — e—'f — g — 'a — h — c — d — e 
e~J^ — g%. — 0^— i — cjj — d^ — e 

and we see that the two scales differ from each 
other in four degrees : major has /J c, g^ d, while 
E major hasyjjjt, c%, g^ and ajC. Two scales which 
have several tones m common, are called 

Related. 
Now, we have just seen that this relationship may 
be nearer or more distant, according to the number 
of tones which the scales may have in common. 
There are, therefore, several 

Degrees of Eelationship. 
In fine, we have ourselves found out several ways in 
which scales are mutually connected. We mund 
the major scales linked together in the form of the 
circle of fifths, the minor scales with their relative 
keys and with their own major scales. There must 
be, therefore, three kinds of relationship : — 

1. Relationship of the Major Scales. 

Here the circle of fifths shews us the relationships, 
with their grades. The scales, lying immediately 
next adjoining to each other in the circle of fifths, 
differ from each other only in one tone; therefore 
they are in i h& fi rst degree of relationship towards 
each other. We see here,— 

b I 

6 64 3 2 10123456 

Ob DbAbii^ Bb F c a d a e b .f% 

the imited circle of fifths of the sharp and flat scales 
(so far as we found them indispensable), and we 
perceive that each scale has its neighbour right and 
left, as •its nearest relative next to itself. major, 
for example, has for relative of the first degree, 
G major and F major : in like manner, E major has 

t It is icaicely worth mentionuig that all these names belong to each 
iofM, in one determined eeaU only; and that one and the same Ume^ in 
different eeaiee, bears quite a diflferent character. For example, we called 
a, above, the etOmaUant, that is, of C major : in F major it would be 
the mediani; in D the dominant; in E the rabdominant; in A mi^er 
or minor it would be the tonic 
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for relatives of the first degree, B major and A major 
next to it Which are the nearest relatives of Gb 
major? On one side Db major, on the other Cp 
major, in lien of which we can set down B major ;* 
and in the same way I>^ major is related on the one 
side to B major, and on the other to CA major (for 
which we can place Dj? major,) in the first degree. 

Relatives of the second degree, are those, one 
step more distant from each other; for example, 
from D major on one side of major to Bp major 
on the other. In this manner we may when ne- 
cessary ascertain all degrees of relationship. 

2. Relationbhip of the Relative Keys. 

The relative scales are in the Jirst degree of rela- 
tionship, for they differ from each other only in one 
tone So, therefore, maior and A minor, C minor 
and Ep major, (fee, are relatives in the first degree. 
If we combine this manner of relationship with 
the previous one, a new species of relative con- 
nexion becomes manifest among the scales. We 
have found in the first place, that every major scale 
is related to both its neighbouring major keys in 
the first degree, and moreover with its relative scale 
in the same degree ; for example, major with G 
major, F major, and A minor. Now the major scales, 
G major and F major, are again related to their 
relative scales (E minor and I) minor) in the first 
degree ; consequently we may consider these minor 
scales as relatives in the second degree of the first 
major scale, major. This figure shews it : — 

G major. 



Fnunor. A minor. Gmtyor. Relatives of the 1st degree. 

D minor. E minor. „ „ 2nd degree. 

But we can extend this line of affinities^ thus : — 

C major. 

. ' I " , 

F^mi^or. A mmor. G major. 

E mmor. D nugor. 

1 



BbmMor. Dmmor. 

A 

G mmor. 



Bmmor. 



Here we have a table of affinities of ^ejiret de- 
gree, as G major, F major, and A minor ; of the 
second degree, as D major, E minor, Bb major and 
D minor; of the third degree, as B minor and 
O minor. But it is not necessary for us to follow 
these affimties so far, still less, fartiier. 

3. Relationship of the Minor Scales with 
THEIR Major Scales, and amonq themselves. 

We have already learned (page 24:) that every minor 
scale dififers from its own scale in two degrees^ the 

* While fhe student is mastering the ahore open and hioad relation- 
thipsi we must not omit zemaxking for the benent of those more deeplf 
Tersed in music, that in the region of the scales, there lie many quite 
different, we might almost say sfrnpathetie interweavings. They exist, 
fbr example, in the scales now under consideration, whose tonics lie at 
the distance of a third firom each other, such as C m^}or with A n^r, 
and At? msjor, with E minor, and Ei? msjor, &c. Simply firom the out. 
ward point of view it is certain that B major (instead of Ctf) and Ctt 
(instead of Dt?) must be called the nearest relatives to Gt? major. This 
point of view sufflces for early tuition. A precocious Jcnowledge of deeper 
matten would remain froitlett, or only create a Ikntastie Juggle of ideas. 



third and sixth. Hence we should consider them 
as related in the second degree. 

But a particular circumstance ii^rvmes, to draw 
the bonds of union closer. This u, tiiat mi^or and 
minor have in common, the most important part of 
every scale ; the 

Tonic, DoMiNAirr, and Subdouinant, 

and this (as we shall see in the study <^ Harmony) is 
so influential, that we are obliged to consider &em 
as related in the first degree. 

And so we do consider the minor scales among 
themselves, which stand towards each other in the 
relationship of tonic and dominant or subdominant, 
as nearest related, by virtue of the internal affinity 
of the tonic, dominant, and subdominant. So A minor 
avails us as next related to E minor and D minor, 
although it dififers from them not in one point only, 
but even in three ; as we here shew : — 

D € f ff a — 6b — c|l — d t f — If — a 

a — h — c — d — 9^ — ^^T"^ — ho d — e 
^^"J% — if — a — 6 — c — ds — e 

If these relationships be combined with the two 
underneath, a table may be made for minor relation- 
ships of the first and second degree, as before shewn, 
for the major, thus : — 

A minor. 

D minor. C miuor. E minor. 

. '• aK 

F major. Q miyor. 

APPENDIX-OF ECCLESIASTICAL MODES. 

In the preceding sections we have represented the 
modes and scales as they are now used in our 
system of music. 

But this system has not long been the most 
general. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
a system entirely different was universally prevalent, 
wMch we call the 

System of Ecolbsiastioal Modes, 

or Ohurch Scales. According to the fashion of those 
days, it was assumed to be (and by preference), the 
system of Greek scales. The scales were Oreeh 
and were called by the names of the ancient Greek, 
scales, although iiiey had nothing else in common 
with, nor other resemblance to, them, than their 
names. 

This system has five or six different scales : — 

The Ionic .... c — d — c—f-^g — a — J — c 
Doric .... d — e—^f-^g — a — ft — c — d 
Phrygian , , e-f-g " 



^. 



Lydian (which, however, was never firmly 
established) . .,/— ^ — a — h — c — d — e--f 
Mixolydian. g — a — b — c — dr—e—f'—g 
iBolian ... a - h — c — d — e — f—g — tf 

of which only one, as may be seen, is exactly similar 
to our major scale, and (we may say in passing) to 
our succession of degrees. Two others, the Mixo- 
lydian and Lydian, resemble our major, but differ in 
having, the former a minor seventh and the latter 
an extreme fourth, while our major scales have major 
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seyentlis and fotLrths. The other three scales are 
somewhat similar to. our minor ; hut the Doric has 
a major sixth and a minor seventh, the iBolian a 
minor sixth and seventh, and the Phrygian a minor 
second. 

From these scales the ancients were enahled to 
form collateral scales a fifth higher or a fourth lower, 
arranged exactly in conformity with the originals, 
and named after them, with the prefix of *^ Hypo^ 
Thus the collateral scale of the Ionic was called the 
Hypownxc scale, — 




the collateral scale of the Doric was called Syp(?darM?, 

a — h c d —^e — ^/jt — -g — a 
and so of the rest. 
These scales could also he formed on other degrees ; 

for example, the ^olic on G, — 

g—a^-h\>—c^dr''eb—f—g 
and in fine, it was allowed to employ foreign scales 
also under certain relationships. Besides the tones 
^» df ^yfi SiCi and h, there were also present h\^ and 

e\^ »./|l> c% aii<l 0%- The tuning, however, of the 
whole system of tones was different from ours and 
an such a manner, thaty4, cj and ^jft, could not be 

used as g\^, d^Q or a|7> nor could ftb and e^ be em- 
ployed as aj or rfjj * This old system, differing 
from ours, more especially in its principles of modu- 
lation, is not merely a matter of historical record ; 
but in its application in our days, particularly to 
Church music, it is become a matter of peculiar 
interest. For we possess abundance of Church 
chants (and they are our best), which were com- 
posed under the dominion of the old system, and 
cannot be well and surely performed without a 
knowledge of it. But intimate acquaintance with 
this branch, belongs to the study of composition,f 
where it enters into immediate operation. Here we 
must limit the (we confess) very superficial account 
we have given ot this matter. We will merely add, 
as perhaps a slight insight, the most eligible kind of 
closing cadence for each of the Ecclesiastical Modes, 
which may in some measure serve to give a feeble 
conception of them, — 



67. 



1. Ionic. 



2. Doric 




|4#^tt§^ ^El 



m. 



zz: 



zz: 



1 



-rar 



<J — ' 



lOL 



ZXJEl 



sa 



;i 



8. Phrygian. 



4. Lydian. 




* No temperament was then admitted in the tuning (Obs : page 7) as 
with \x»—bV and ej? were too deep for oj and dj; and /tt, ctt, and ptt 
were too high for gp, dt?, and ai?. The difference between greater and 
lesser semitones was, with them, real (Note, page 16). 

t The necessary instruction on this labject is in Part I. of Instructions 
for Composition. 




5. Mixolydian. 



6. ^^]iaii. 



:^ 



X3r 



« 



W^ 



fiW: 



ZZ 



^ J .. J hJ 



1^=^=^^ 



^ 



JE3- 



p p"^ 



I 



■fx: 



5^ 



-«*- 



I 



.Wje: 



-^ 



and which can be compared with the modern ca- 
dence given at No. 7 in the 7th Section of the 4th 
Division. 



SECOND DIVISION. 

FmST SECTION— THE VALUE OF TONES. 

We have already said in the introduction, that 
every tone must have some duration, longer or 
shorter ; and that the time given or ascribed to any 
tone is called its value. 

The value of a tons is that duration of time 
allowed to it, relatively to the amount or quantity 
of time allowed to other tones. It is not absolute 
time, that is attributed to any tone (so that this tofie 
is to last so many seconds, while that is to last such 
another number of seconds), but a certain proportion 
of time when compared with other t07U-s : that is, 
one tone shall last twice, thrice, or more times a3 
long as another, or vice versa, shall last one half, one 
third or a still smaller portion of the duration of 
another. 

The most simple division is by the number two. 
With that, we will begin. 

(A ) Value. 

By division by two. 

We begin with a duration which we call a 

Semibrevb. 

The semibreve shall last as long as two others to- 
gether, which we will call 

Minims. 

The minim is divided into two 

Crotchets. 
The crotchet into two 

Quavers. 
The quaver into two 

Semiquavers. 
The semiquaver into two 

Demisemiquaverb. 

The demisemiquaver into two 

Semidemisemiquavers. 
The semidemisemiquaver into two 

Demisemidemisemiquavers. 

We have here divided a unit of duration, succes- 
sively by two into smaller durations. 

It follows thence, — 

that a semibreve has four crotchets, eight quavers, 4fc. 

that a minim has four quaverff, eight semiquavers. 

that a crotchet has four semiquavers, eight demisemiquavers. 

How do we mark the duration in notes ? By the 
shape of the note itself. 
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A semibreve is rignified by an empty oirde (or oval) €> 
A minim „ ,i with a line (tail) cJ 

A crotchet „ Ajillsd circle and line (tail) J 

A quaver ,, «» and additional ") \ 

short line J 

A semiquaver „ „ two „ J^ 

A demisemiquaver „ three „ ^ 

A semidemisemiquaver „ four „ ^ 

A demisemidemisemiquavet ,, five „ 



I 



t 



J 



If many noies with the small lines occur together, 
they may be written in groups, thus :— 




with what are called 

Lines op Duration (Geltungstriche.)* 

Whether the two lines be upwards or downwards, 
on the right or left of the note, is immaterial. It is 
usual, however, to write the longer line of the deep 
notes upwards and opposite the right hand, and that 
of the higher notes downwards and opposite the left 
hand ; and to draw the lines of duration from the left 
towards the right Here,— 



o has two minims or four crotchets. 
J has two crotchets. 

J 




J J 






we see once again all the values produced by the 
division by two. Only one crotchet, however, is 
completely carried out. We see here, that 

1 Semidemisemiquaver has 2 Demisemidemisemiquavers, 
1 Demisemiquaver ... 2 Semidemisemiquavers, 

4 Demisemidemisemiquavers, 

1 Semiquaver 2 Demisemiquavers, 

4 Semidemisemiquavers, 

8 Demisemidemisemiquavers, 
and so forth. 

But what if we have tones to note of longer duration 
than a semibreve ? For this object we have three 
expedients. 

In the first place we find that formerly, notes of 
longer duration were used. In the period of 
measurable music,^ when value and division into 

* I have attempted here— and elsewhere — ^to give a descriptive English 
name for a German compound word ; there being, as I believe, no exact 
equivalent single word in English for the German. The liberty allowed 
-to every one in Germany of composing what words they please or may 
Judge convenient, renders literal translation firom the German, at times, 
very difficult, if not impossible, without Icircumlocution or descriptive 
invention. It must, however, be conceded to Dr. Marx, that his ex- 
planations are so strikingly plain and minutely exact, that it matters not 
what name you put at the head of a section or paragraph : you see the 
object before you, call it what you will. A rare talent, this ; far beyond 
the choice of a name. If I am not so perspicuous in English, the fault 
is mine — the Doctor is broad daylight. — T&anslator. 

t A nearer insight into this matter is given in the Universal Lexicon, 
der Tonkunst. We have said sufficient for this place. The name, mea- 
surable music (musica mensurabilis or mensurata) signifies music brought 
into measurable condition, which originated from the longs and shorts of 
the words in church music. The first teacher of this method, whose 
name has descended to us, was Frai^k, of Cologne, until the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when the old system of notation or measur- 
able method, was superseded by the present system of bars. The music 
contradistinguished from the musica mensurata, was the mtuica plana, 
or the eantusjplanus, the church song, which proceeded chiefly by one or 
two notes. The measured theory was, however, extremely intricate and 
iinpracticaL 



bars were first reduced to order, notes of the follow- 
ing form were in use : — 

Maxima or duplex longa, 
Longa, 



Brevia, 
Semibrevifl, 
^ Minima, 

From the Minima is derived our minim, as may be 
guessed at once ; from the Semibrevis our semibreve. 
Therefore we may use the 

Brevis, gj 
which has with us the value of 

Two Sbmibrbvbs. 
The longer notes are not used in modem music. 

Secondly, when we want to lengthen a note in a 
maimer not feasible by the preceding system, we 
use the 

Bind. 
This is done by repeating the note until we make 
up the amount of value which we desire, and then 
binding them together by a sign in the curve of a 
bow, which indicates that the notes are not to be 
considered as separate, but as one note, whose value 
is equal to the sum of the values of all the notes so 
bound. If we wished, for example, a sound to con- 
tinue during the value of four semibreves, we should 
write thus : — 



-«»- 



I if it should last the time of seven or five crotchets, 
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it dundd be ¥rritte& sOy— 




XJk, 



consequently, tibte feUowing should last the time of— 



:«>; 




seven crotchets and three semiquavers. 

It is manifest that in this manner any desired 
value of notes may be expressed. 

Thirdly t by means of 

Dots 
after the notes, we express that the proper value of 
a note is increased by its half For example, a semi- 
breve is equal to two minims ; with a dot— - 

it would be of the value of three minims. A quaver 
is equal to two semiquavers ; with a dot- 



it is equal to three semiquavers. 

If to such a dot we add another, and make it, as it 
is called, a 

Double Dot, 
the second dot is equal to half the first, and lengthens 
to that extent, the value of the t&ne. A crotchet, 
with two dots— 



iJUL 



"k 



is equal to a crotchet, a quaver and a semiquaver ; 
a minim — ^to seven quavers. 

We might also employ a third dot, as for example 
here at a : — 



— «^- 



■t f «■■ 



41-^^=^ 



.AJU 






in order to produce a value of three crotchets and 
three semiquavers; but this accumulation of small 
signs would, occasion mistakes, and be difficult to 
recognise : it would be better to write another note 
as at h)i and two dots only. But in some cases the 
Tst manner of writing may seem preferable. 

(B) Value. 

By division by three. 

After the representation of division by two, we are 
led to expect from the division by three, that a senu- 
breve would be divided into three thirds, a third into 
three ninths, and so forth : and that for these thirds 
and ninths a peculiarly formed note would be intro- 
duced. This, however, is not the case, as it would 
have encumbered our measurement with a perj^ex- 
ing mass of names and signs. The division by tiiree, 
however, has not been left unaccomplished. 

If it be desired to signify a third of a unit, we 
use the same names and signs as in the division by 
two ; but with the understanding that, not two, but 
three of the parts, shall be valued as one. 

A group of the three notes which ore to have the 
value of two, is called a 

Triplet, 
and the three notes are marked with ft bow and a 
3 under it* Here, — 




II I " r f H 

* Thto tign it often nndemetth, and then the proper yalue mutt be 
•ttfaaalid nrai tte fiieomttiiiMt— of whkh moie nemfter. 



we see triplets of crotchets, of quavers, and of minims ; 
three crotchets in the triplet are equal to two 
crotchets or one minim ; three quavers are equal to 
one crotchet; three minims to one semibreve. Two 
of the parts of a triplet may be united by a bind^- 




or a note equal to them may be used instead. Here 
a triplet of crotchets is the equivalent of a minim, 
and a triplet of quavers is the equivalent of a 
crotchet. This is equally represented thus : — 




where instead of the two triplet-crotchets and two 
triplet-quavers, we use a triplet-minim and a triplet- 
crotchet 

Now we have acquired a knowledge of quite a 
different order of divisions. We can now divide a 
semibreve into three minims, a minim into three 
crotchets, a crotchet into three quavers, and so forth. 




J J J 3» J and 80 forth, 



^^ J^ and 80 forth. 

Hence arises a derivative form of notes. 

If we draw together two triplets, for example, 
two triplets of crotchets equal to two minims, or two 
triplets of quavers equal to two crotchets, — 

— J. 




a group arises of six notes. It is in value a semi- 
breve divided into six crotchets, and a minim 
divided into six quavers. Such a group is called a 

Sbxtriplet. 
As we shall find ftirther on, a similar although in- 
ternally different group of notes, under the same 
name, it might be desirable to call the sextriplet 
formed from two triplets, by some other name; 
suppose 

Double Triplet, 
and give it a different representation, say — 




and to give the name of sextnplet to the following 
arrangement^ — 



Oustom, however, has in the meantime decided 
otherwise. The name of sextriplet is used for both 
the representati(ms, and most frequently for that 
which we wished to call double triplet^ as the other 
form in reality mudi more rarely appears. 

Accordingly, we can now use the division by two 
and three, in 

(O) Oroups of Mixed Value. 

We may begin in the divirion by two, and proceed 
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faihftt hy three. Hare for example : — 

J 




We have a crotchet divided into two quavers, but 
each quaver divided into three semiquavers ^triplet- 
semiquavers). The result is a couple of triplets, a 
double triplet, or according to the above method of 
naming, a sextriplet. Here,— 

J 
/ 




we have a crotchet solved into a triplet of quavers, 
but then, each triplet-quaver into two semiquavers. 
We have, therefore, again a group of six notes, a 
sextriplet (and this is the forementioned second kind 
of sextuplet), but differently derived. Further on 
(in the 10th section of this division), we shall see, 
that the derivation has an influence on its nature, 
and distinguishes the last from the first. 

Hitherto we 'have been occupied with the dual 
and triform values; and moreover with the de- 
velopment of groups of crotchets and quavers 
(for instance, four quavers 4to a minim, and eifi^ht 
quavers to a semibreve), and in the explanation 
of the other groups of six notes, that is the so-called 
sextriplet or double triplet, and both kinds mingled 
together. Now, let us proceed to— 

{D) MORB NUKEBOUS ObOUPS. 

We divide a note into ^five instead of Jour parts : 
for example, a minim into five quavers^ a crotchet 
into five semiquavers ; whereby the notes, quavers 
and semiquavers, again lose their proper or legitimate 
values. Thus these, — 

J J 



JTfHfff^ 



taken collectively have only the original value of four. 
Such a group is called 

A QUINTUPLBT. 

In Hke manner is formed 

A Septuplet* 



I 



mp 






In which there are seven parts instead of j^imr— or 
also instead of eix.* Or the 

NONTJPLBT, 

J 

JJJj^JjwJ 

* If it wen detlred to place Mfyen quaven instead of six in a six- 
elgbt bar A (what to understand by this will be explained ftirtber on) 

tbis would oe a septuplet, in which seven wonld not be instead of four, 
lyutofalz. 



which has nine parts instead of eight— or six. Andth 

Dbouplbt, 

J 



•^^^^^ffl 



in which ten parts appear in lieu of e^t or four; 
and so an^ value may be divided at pleasure into 
eleven, thirteen, &c. For example, here,— 



ift 



59. 



^ 




tt 



is a crotchet ia^fifteen parts instead oijbur or eight, 
and the cypher placed over it is sufficient for univer- 
sal intelligence, without any rigorousf inquiry into 
the nimiber of Uie lines of duration : everywhere the 
same value is attributed to the notes alone, without 
regard to their derivation. 

A more distinct recognition of similar groups, 
which are, however, not of frequent occurrence, will 
be obtained from the study of the formation of bars, 
and its distributive arrangements. 

SECX)ND SECTION.-OF RESTS. 

We have now determined the duration <^ the toneSf 
and alao how to regulate the succession of time for 
whole ranges of tones. For the latter case we have 
presupposed that one tone immediately follows 
another without any intervention of time. But the 
contrary is possible ; that between the end of one tone 
and the beginning of another, some time may inter- 
vene, may pass without sound. These moments of 
silence, called 

Rests, 
are determined in the same manner as the values of 
the tones, by particular signs, which are likewise 
called rests. 

Here is a specification of the Rests : — 

The semibreve rest, (corresponding with the 
Bemibreve ; therefore equal to two minims, or 
four crotdiets,) — a line mtder one of the lines of 
the staff. 



1. 



2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 



~ Minim rest, equal to two crotchets^ a line lying 
on one of the lines of the staffl^ 



1 



r the rest of a crotcheti 

qnaver, 



*» 



>• 



>» 



ft 



If 



» 



»• 



n 



semiquaver, 
demisemiquaver, 

semidemiaemiquaver, 
demisemidemiflemiquayer 



t It ii Qsnal to write from the next preoeding subdivisioiH-for ezampla^ 
nonuplets, from the next preceding subdiviiion of eight notes: theiefMO 
a nonuplet of a minim with aemiquaven, a nonnplet of a crotchet with 
demiaemiqaaverB. Othera content themadvea with dashing the group 
together with a single or donUe line of duration. J. Haydn wrote so in 
the introduction to the OreaiUm (page 5 of the score) that genial voUcy 
of clarinets of 15 notes on a minim, with quavers >- 




t It is of no consequence on which line these rests are placed. Indeed, 
if two or more successions of tones are written upon one staff, and a rest 
be necessary in one of the auccestioni in a position where there is not 
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The forms of the five last are distinguished as the 
notes by the number of the little additional lines. 

All these rests may be increased in value or 
duration by dots and double dots, in the same man- 
ner as the notes. 

For longer rests, which are more particularly re- 
quired for single parts in compositions in parts, we 
have the following signs : — 



1. 



A rest of two semibreves. 



2. ^ 



3.=^ 



^m 



It 



91 



n 



four 



BIX 



eight 



$9 



It 



II 



With a combination of these rests it is clear, that 
any given quantity of relatively determined time 
may be expressed. Here, for example, — 



^rnm 



we see rests of 8, 8, 6, and 1 ; therefore, all together 
twenty -three semibreve rests. It is customary, also, 
to mark long pauses by a still easier method. Instead 
of using the above measure, cross dashes are made 
on the staff, and the required number of bars rest 
written in ciphers over ijiem, thus, — 



83 



for the above rest. 

If a note be divided into smaller portions, it is 
clear that some of these portions may be occupied 
by rests, others by other notes. Here, for example, — 

J J J 



8 



3 



are three crotchets, of which the 
Ist is solved into a qaaver and a quaver rest 
2nd ., ft triplet quaver, a quaver rest, and a quaver 

8rd „ „ crotchet rest and triplet quaver 

similar solutions and combinations of notes and rests, 
any one may unravel or construct. 



THIRD SECTION.— INDEFINITE SIGNS OF 

DURATION. 

In the preceding sections we have become ac- 
quainted with notes and rests of determinate value 
and relationship in time, towards each other. There 
remain now, some cases to mention, in which the 
exact measure is more or less, either abbreviated or 
extended. 

1. Staccato. 
When single tones or successions of tones are to last 
a shorter time than would be their due, according to 

convenient room for it, a little ledger line is drawn, simply to put the 
rest on or under it. Here, for example, we see a semibreve rest for the 
lower partf then a crotchet and a minim rest for the upper part : — 




the value of the notation, they are marked staccato 
(detached), or with little thin lines, thus ; — 

&2. ^:±tij't~TTJ^ 




or, if they are not to be made so short, with dots 
against or over the notes, thus : — 




How much shorter notes so marked should be, is 
not determined. The foregoing, with dots, may be, 
perhaps, as quavers equal to three demisemiquavers 
instead ofjbur, those with little lines, still shorter, 
perhaps equal to only one semiquaver, thus : — 




Played, 



while the remainder of the value is occupied in 
momentary rests after each note. If a still shorter 
duration is desired for each note, the staccato and 
rests may be used in conjunction, thus : — 




or staccatissimo may be written over the passage. 

2. ILegato. 
If in any passage, every sound is to be held on, or 
continued until the immediate commencement of the 
following sound, or longer if possible, so that the 
two sounds may melt as it were into each other, 
Legato (bound) is placed over the notes, or Legato 
assai (very bound), or Legatissimo (bound in the 
utmost degree) ; or in lieu of these, a bind is placed 
over them witii the same effect, thus : — 



66. 



Here, therefore, the value of each separate tone is 
secured against any diminution, or even extended 
into the time of the next tone. 

If any particular ton£ is to endure quite its fall 
time, or rather more, it is marked 

Tenuto (ten,) or Ben tenuto — ^held on, sustained 
fully. Of late it has become customary, particularly 
when several notes after each other are to be played 
tenuto, to place a little dash over every such note. 
So here, — 




67. 



i 




the three last crotchets must be allowed their full 
time, and perhaps a little more. 

When the time or value is imappreciably taken 
from or added to the notes, such a passage is 
marked 

Tempo rubato (stolen time), or also, a piacere, 
ad libitum^ at the will of the performer. Ii in any 
principal part (such, for example, as the voice in a 
song), an ad libitum, or apiacere, should occur, the 
accompanying parts must govern themselves by it ; 
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Hid that is indicated to them on the etsves of their 

teapective notationa by the words — 

Volla parte {c. p.) (meaniDg) with the principal 
part. If the value is to be entirely voluntary, the 
words — 

Sertza tempo, or Sewta ritmo — without determined 
meaaure — are written. 

All these optional directions are withdrawn by 
tlw words — 

A tempo, al rigore del tempo — according to de- 
termined or strict time. 

If, in fine, the value of a note or of a rest is to be 
conaiderabl^, hot indefinitely, prolonged, a bow with 
a dot is wntten over it, thus :— 



and is called a pause. 

It has been proposed, that this sign shoold have 
the effect of doubling the value of whatever may be 
nnder it — but tbis estimation is not admieaible : it 
mnst in each individual case be regulated by the 
nature of the passage. 

We will add In conclnaion, that a rest which runs 

through all the parts of a composition, a general 

rest, together with a pause occurring at the same 

moment in all the parts, ie called 

A Clobb. 

FOUHTH 8ECTI0N.-0F TIME. ABSOLUTE. 

All the foregoii^ varieties of duration gave the 
notes and rests merely a relative value. They de- 
termined that a crotchet should be equal to two 
quavers, or half as mwjb as a minim ; and this, 
again, half as much as a semibreve. £ut how long 
any one of them — tiiat is, bow many seconds for 
example, or what part of a second, a semibreve 
ahould last, that the valuation does not determine. 

Now it is clear, that in some compositions a lively 
quick motion would be appropriate ; while in others, 
the sentiment would require the time to be slow, 
lingering, and solemn. Joyful, excited sensations, 
animate and hasten all our motions, and, therefore, 
our voices : sad and dejected feelings, on the other 
hand, render ds in all respects slothful and torpid. 
Different degrees and kinds of motion have been 
adopted, therefore, with suitable designations, as ex- 
pressive of various states of the mind, whereby an 
attempt is made to give an approximate idea of ab- 
solute time. 

Motion may be considered as divided into five 
chief gradations, each of which may again be sub- 
divided into smaller variations. Tbey are all indi- 
cated by the following list of words, which are gene- 
rally written at the beginning of the composition 
over the notes. 

1. The Slowkht Motios. 

Largo — slow; Largo assai — assai means wry; 
or Larghitakno — extremely alow. 

Adagio — alow; Adagiodggimo — very slow. 

Lento — lingering, dragging. 

Grave — heavy. 

Largo and its augmcntatives generally mean the 



slowest motion ; Adagio and Grave are often taket 
as leas slow than Lento. 

2. Moderately Blow Motion. 
Larghetto — rather alow. 

Andante — going, but malHng, not running. 

Andantino — somewhat slower than Aridante. 

Soitenuto — sustained, maintained without change. 

Commodo — leisu rely. 

Here also the names are arranged in the gradation 
of mcreasing swiftnesa. There b, however, no 
unanimity among composers and teachers in these 
fine distinctionB ; there are many, for instance, who 
consider Andantino as quicker than Andante. 

3. Moderately Quick Motion 
has the following signs : — 

Allegretto — rather lively. 

Moderato — mode rate. 

Allegramente — approaching to Allegro, nearly as 
lively, 

Adlegro Moderato — moderately lively. 

Allegro, ma turn troppo — lively, but restrained. 
4. Quick Motiob. 

Allegro — merry, cheerful. 

Animato — animated, lively. 

Allegro con brio ^or brio»o) — joyful and bold. 

Allegro eon moto — lively, with increased motion. 

Allegro eonfuoco {or fuocoto) — ver^ animated. 

Allegro agitato — strongly excited with joy. 

Allegro appaaaionato — vehemently joyful. 
6. Thb Qdickest Motion. 

Allegro auai — very cheerful or joyful. 

Allegro vivace, or AHegrieginto — most lively. 

Vivace, Vivad^simo — most animated or lively. 

Presto— quick ; Presto assai, PrettU^mo — as 
quick as possible. 

That with these expressions, and any definite 
number more, all possible gradations of musical 
motion would not be exhausted, must be abundantly 
evident. We seek for assistance, therefore, from 
augmentatives and diminutives- Such are — 

Pin — more. 

Meno — less. 
So, for instance, — 

Ptji allegro means more lively (than before). 

Meno aUegro means less lively (than beforej. 

Pill moto, and mouo, means with more moUon. 

Pi'k mw means more animated. 
And after all, the most apt, minute, and vivid di- 
rections must be intrusted to the comprehension of 
the performer and the taste of the moment. 

All these eipreseions aerve to give a aufficiently 
definite style and character to the whole conrae of 
a musical composition. But it may be destriible 
that aome portions of the composition be played 
faster or slower than the general time of the piece. 
On such occasions we use — 

Vivo, pin vivo — ^lively, more lively. • 

Veloce — rapid. 

Ritenuto (riten-, rtt., and rUardando) — slower. 
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And afterwards — 

A tempa — retam to the ori^nftl time. 
Or, it may be the object to proceed by imperceptible 
gradations from one kind of motion to another. For 
this, there are many technical expressions, and more- 
over, the general direction — 

2{»9^ assimilando al movmento teguenU — assi- 
milating in time to the following movement 

If the time is to become gradually slower, the 
words nsed are— 

RUasciando — ^relaxing, slackening. 

JUtardanda — ^retarding, keeping back. 

RaUentando or raUent, or raH^ also aiUentand. 
and hmUmdo — ^becoming slower. 

The last expression is generally nsed as the 
strongest for indicating a diminution or cessation of 
motion ; also the word — 

Calando — sinking, declining, falling away, 
has the intention of producing a slower motion. 

If a slower motion is to be quickened into swift- 
ness, the following expressions are employed :•— 

Accelerando — accelerating. 

Pr^ctpttoiu2t>— -urging onwards. 

Stringendo — ^pressing forwards. 

If the increase or diminution of speed is desired 
to be by very small degrees, the foregoing ex- 
pressions are accompanied by — 

Poeo a poco — ^little by little ; thus 

Poeo a poco ra2feMtonda^-becoming slower little 
by little. 

Poca a poco pik moto — fiister and faster by small 
degrees. 

If a considerable movement throughout, or towards 
the conclusion, is to be urged constantly faster, the 
words — 

Piii etretto — more strained or urged, 
are written over the movement The movement so 
marked is also called the 

Stretta. 
So concludes, for example, the first finale in Dan 
Oiovanni, with a stretta. 

When the state of changing from one condition of 
motion to another ceases, the new or required con- 
dition is indicated ; thus, for example, — 

Allegro \ Accelerando \ Presto 

starting from Allegro, we meet on our way with 
Accel&randoy which we put into practice until we 
fall in with Presto^ which we then continue. Or, 
if after a change in time we are to revert ta the 
original prescription, this intention is indicated by 

Tempo primo (t. p.) 
meaning the original time. 

*When it is desired that the time marked should 
be rigidly adhered to, without either acceleration or 
retardation, we use the words 

Tempo giusto (exact time). 

* This pangnph is my own, in Uen of Mm original, in wMeb tbo 
Author giToa to tbo Italian words " Tempo giusto" a meaning of whieli 
thejr may indeed be in some caies susceptible, but wbieb tbey certainly 
do not mean in this instance. 

The paragraph of Marx would run thus, in English:— "An ex- 
traordinary indieation of time must be noticed in conclusion. The 
dfarection is sometimes found ' Tempo f^usto,' that is to say ' the right 
time.'— The motUm is to be as fitst or as slow as we please or think 
proper.— A very innocent determination, for it dtttnnines Just nothing." 
— Tmavt&ATom. 



APFENDEL— THE CHBONOMETEB. 

Neither the descriptions of time in the last sec- 
tion, nor the fixed relative durations in the first 
(both of this division), have furnished us with a 
measure for absolute time. They merely determine 
that the motion in one passage, according to the 
determined value of the notes, shall be quicker or 
slower than in another passage; or again, that a 
crotchet, for example, in an Andante movement, 
should be of longer duration than in an Allegro, and 
shorter duration than in a Largo movement There 
still remains the question, how long should they be 
in any one of these designations <^ time ? 

Tins can be determined only by our absolute astro- 
nomical divisions of time into minutes, seconds, &c. 
If we could obtain, therefore, the means of measuring 
motion with precision, we might establish, that a 
crotchet or a minim should have the duration of any 
certain fraction of a minute or of a second. 

Many expedients have been thought of for this 
object. The most generally known, however, is 
Malzers 

MsTRaNOMB. 

An instrument consisting of a pendulum with mov- 
able weight and wheelwork. Behind the pendulum 
there is a table divided into 110 degrees. No. 50 
to 160. If the weight be applied to the pendulum 
at one of these degrees, the pendulum vibrates so 
many times in a minute as is the number itself of the 
degree. It vibrates, therefore, in the minute from 
50 to 160 times, according to its being placed on 
the uppermost or the undermost degree. By this 
instrument a quantity of absolute duration can be 
measured for any note. We determine, for instance, 
that any value, as that of a crotchet, for example, 
shall be the sixtieth or hundred -and-twentieth of a 
minute. We place the weight at 60 or 120, accord- 
ingly, and the vibration of the pendulum will give 
the desired absolute measure. The measure of the 
crotchet being known, those of the minim and semi- 
breve follow of course. In this manner the time 
may be signified in the most definite and absolute 
sense. The above cases would be indicated in the 
following manner : — 

M.M. (Makers Metronome) J = 60 

M.M. J = 120. 

If the motion be too slow to measure (according 
to the degree table) one kind of note, a smaller 
note must be measured. Thus, for example, if it 
were desired to show a motion in which the crotchet 
would require only 30 vibrations in a minute (and 
would therefore last two seconds), it might be re- 
presented thus : — 

M.M. J^ = 60, 

the vibrations of the metronome would then be quavers, 
from which the crotchets would become known. 

If on the other hand we wished to express so 
quick a motion, that it could not be shown for any 
value on the degree table, we must then have the 
assistance of larger denominations. If, for example, 
we want to express three crotchets as lasting a 
second (or 180 in the minute), we may do it so :— 
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M,M. J = 90 ; or rather — 

M.M, J . = 60* 
We can trnderstand in this way, how one and the 
same degree of motion, may have various ways of 
expression. 

More simple, cheaper, and liable to no derange- 
ment ^s with the wheelwork of Malzel), is the 

Chronometer (or String Pendulum) 
of Gottfried Weber, which with any weight, for in- 
stance a ball of clay and a string marked into lengths, 
any how, by knots for example, is at once complete. 
The shorter such a string is, the quicker are its 
vibrations ; the longer, of course the slower are the 
vibrations. So, therefore, the degree of motion can 
be determined by the length of the string. A string, 
for example, of 55 Rhenish inches vibrates 50 times, 
and of five such inches, 160 times in a minute. The 
first of these measures applied to a crotchet would 
be thus expressed : — 

J = 55" Rh., (56| English.) 

the latter, applied also to a crotchet, thus : — 
J = 5 " Rh., (5^ English.) 

Here follows a comparative table of the measures 
of Weber and Malzel [and the approximate English 
measures are added] : — 



Metron. Rb. inches. 


Eng. 
.561 


Metron. 


60 = 


66 


• • • 


92 


62 — 


50 


• •• 


^H 


96 


64 — 


47 


• •• 


481 


100 


66 — 


44 


• •• 


46f 


104 


68 == 


41 


• •• 


42| 


108 


60 — 


38 


• •• 


39| 


112 


68 — 


34 


• •• 


36 


116 


66 = 


31 


• • • 


31f 


120 


69 — 


29 


• • • 


29| 


126 


72 — 


26 


• •• 


26} 


132 


76 — 


24 


• •• 


24| 


138 . 


80 = 


21 


• • • 


2L| 


144 . 


84 r= 


19 


• •• 


19 


162 : 


88 = 


18 


• •• 


18| 


160 . 




whereby we may be enabled to use both or either. 
If the string be fastened by the extreme end, it 
makes fifty vibrations in a minute ; if it be fastened 
so that thirty-eight inches remain free, it will vibrate 
seconds, that is sixty vibrations in a minute, as the 
metronome when at sixty. If only nine inches of 
the string be allowed to be free, each vibration lasts 
only halfa second, as the metronome indicates at 120. 
Now, it may be asked what quantity of absolute 
time is occupied by each of our signs or prescrip- 
tions for time? It has been suggested that the 
crotchet in the movement Andante, of our second 
gradation (page 31), should be considered as a 
second of absolute time. 

M.M.J= 60. 

Web. Chron. J = 38 " Rh., (39^ English.} 

and as a standard for all other measurements. From 
this we might assume the lowest degree for the^r^^ 
gradation, to be about 

M.M.\=50 

A = 60, (fee. 

* We have chosen this example merely on account of the simplicity 
<rf its relationship in time. For in the following Table of the Metro- 
nome, each separate ttgj%e is not given (to have done so would have 
overburthened the Table), but only every second, third, fourth, sixth, 
and eighth degree. And this Is sutficient; for the difference of one. or in 
quicker motion of two or three degrees, is of no characteristic importance. 



for the third gradation, about the motion of 

M.M.J= 90 

for the fourth, M. M. J = 120 to 130 

for the fifth, M. M. J = 140 to 160 

In truth, however, music is little concerned witi 
the mathematically-exact division of quantitiet 
Her object is to excite and to manifest the emotiom 
of the heart and of the soul ; and m that view, the 
approximative directions of the composer are more 
appropriate for her and true to nature, than m^tra- 
nomic exactitvde,] The leader or conductor of a 
great performance, is bound most assuredly to com- 
prehend perfectly, and endeavour to produce as 
iaithfolly as possible, the conceptions and feelings of 
the composer ; and it therefore is incumbent upon 
him, to acquaint himself intimately with the com- 
poser's intentions as to time. But after all, every- 
thing depends upon his having formed a correct 
apprehension of his subject^ and his having made 
the work a living thing m his own heart and mind ; 
for from his own inward emotion alone can it issue 
forth with life and effect. Produced from outward 
mechanical tradition or prescription, without inward 
appropriation in feeling, it is dead — it neither has 
nor can give vitality. Moreover, there are other 
circumstances, which in the metronomic system of 
time cannot be provided for. In great compositions, 
for example^ and large places, the time, particularly 
in florid passages, must be taken slower, because the 
sound spreads more slowly, and therefore in rapid 
motion, the sounds become confused, notwithstanding 
the most correct execution. It is necessary, therefore, 
to have a strong impression of the approximate time 
which is commonly attributed to the various ex- 
pressions used in its indication, consistently always 
with the usual meaning of the words. Further minutice 
should and must be left to the artistic judgment and 
inspiration of the executants. 

We shall have a more intimate comprehension of 
these matters when we get to the instructions on 
Performance. 

FIFTH SECTION.— THE NATURE AND REGULA- 
TION OF BARS. 

We can now produce whole successions of sounds 
of equal or various value. But such a range, if it be 
of considerable extent, would not be appreciable by 
the eye ; it would not have the advantage of order^ 
even though it proceeded regularly in single notes 
of the same value. 

How then are we to make any mass of notes intel- 
ligible ? By dividing them into smaller and more 
comprehensible totals. So we distribute, for ex- 
ample, a heap of coin into small rows of four or five 
each, and we then easily reckon the whole quantity. 

Let us apply this to our string of notes. We take 
in the first instance, notes of the same value, crotchets 
for example, and we will call the notes separately. 
parts of the string. 

A long line of such notes or parts 

JJJJ JJJJ JJ-JL J J J J J_ aiid 80 forth. 

t On this point,, see the Author's Article Melronom, in the Umvertat 
Lexikon tier Tonkunsi . 
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taken in its whole length wonld be nearly inappre- 
ciable (as to number) to the eye. But let ue cut the 
line into smaller portiona, and then we can inspect 
and count it. Each portion must be of equal eize, 
and then the whole will not only he divided, but 
also araume the appearance of order. 

The BroalleBt number of which theae portions mnst 
consist, to have the desired effect, is tmo. 

The division and arrangement of a hne of notes into 
twos, thuH for example, — 

ad so forth. 



we call 

COHMOS TiKBB, 

or two-part order. 

The next divieion Ib by threes, thua :- 



which we call 

Triple Times, 

or three-part order. 

If now we come to very long ranges of notea, we 
encounter so many divisions of twos and threes, that 
we ag^n fall into the original difficulty of dis- 
tinzuiehing so many unitieB, namely, the single 
^visionB. If we bad such a long row aa this, for 
example, — 

"TTi r r 1 r r ; r r-+TT \ Tr \ rT ^ 

we should be obliged to avail ourselves again of oar 
former facilitation. Thus, we should add together 
every two or three divisions, and the groups thua 
formed wa shonld call 

GoKBiNBD Order. 
80 from the Common times arises the 

Four-part Order, 



in which four portions, or two dual divisions, make 
another larger and four-part section. Out of the 
four-part we can form an 

EiOHT-PART Order, 
by the combination of every two four-part sections. 
In the same manner, from the three-part arises the 
Sii-PAnT Order, 



in which each Ecction contains six parts, or two 
three-part divisions. From a second combination of 
two sections, is formed, from the six-part order, the 



1 



-1-5-^- 



^icb therefore contains two six-part, or four three- 
part divisions, or twelve parts united into one section. 
If we combine three three-part divisions, there 
Arises a 

NiBE-PAHT Ordbr, 



in which every section has nine parts : and in like 
manner other combinations might be made. 

We will call every part which begins a section, the 
Chief Part. 
It is distinguished in the preceding examples 1^ 
a larger figure. Every part in the combined arrange- 
ments which had been a chief part in the simple 
original divisions, we shall call an 
Ex- CHIEF Part, 
and all others 

Secondary Parts. 
Therefore, in the four-part order, the part numbered 
3 is an ex-chief part ; in the six-part order, that 
numbered 4 ; in the nine-part, those numbered 1 and 
7 ; and in tiie twelve-part, those numbered 4, 7, 
and 10, are ex-chief parts. In the twelve-part 
order, a preferential rank is attributed to the part 
numbered 7 over those numbered 4 and 10 ; for 
that number was the chief part in the preceding six- 
part order. 

It is easy to perceive, that besides the two simple 
orders of bars (thetwoand three-part) which we have 
been just now elucidating, other simple arrangements 
are imaginable ; as for example, of five and seven parts, 
and from these, the combinations of ten and fourteen, 
andsoforth: but we must pass them over; foronthe 
one hand, they are never, or scarcely ever used ;* 
and on the other, the diviition into two and three 
parts, affords, with their derivatives, ample facilities 
for all the arrangemeDte which can be required and 
understood 

SIXTH SECTION.— OF THE KINDS OF BARS. 

lu the sketch of the orders of bars, we have left 
the value of the parts undetermined. We merely 
settled that they were all equal, and for the sake of 
convenience only, used crotchets in the examples. 

If we give a determmed value to the parts of bars, 
we shall institute the several 

Kinds of Bars, 
which are therefore different arrangements of bars, 
with parts of a determined value, in any order, and 
any value at pleasure, from those enumerated at page 
26 ; therefore there must be as many kinda of bars as 
there are arrangements and values in which the tonei 
can be combined. Here we give a list of the most 
usnal kinds of bars, and add thereunto the 

TlUB SlONATORE, 

which is placed on the staff at the beginning of every 
composition, or at the place where a new kind of 
bar is required by the composition. It conaiats in 
general, of two figures, in the form of a fraction, one 
over the other ; tlie upper of which (the numerator) 
indicates the order of the bar, and the nn ler (the 
denominator) ahows the size of the parts of the bar. 
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The two-part order produces— 

1. The two crotchet bar • | 

2. fror^JI the two quaver har | 
d. (so called) little alia breve 





^ 



or two minita bar, which 
is marked |, or also with 

«or C 

4. The (proper or great) alia breve bar, in which 
each bar contains two semibreves (brevis, page 27), 
and which is marked } or (^ or also C ("^ ^^^ 1*8* 
case, the same as the four crotchet bar). It seems 
more correct to consider it as a kind of four-part bar, 
as which it is again introduced into this list at No. 3^ 

The four-part oMer gives — 

1. The four crotchet bar (called also 
whole bar), and marked (3* ii^stead of % 

2. The four quaver bar, J. 

3. The ^rare) four minim bar, |, which is also ex- 
changed with tne two semibreve bar, and is marked 
in the same way. 

The three-part order gives — 

1. The three crotchet bar, J. 

2. The three quaver bar, |. 

3. The (rare) three minim bar, | 

The six -part order gives 

1. The six quaver bar, |. 

2. The ^rare) six crotchet bar, J. 

3. The (rare) six semiquaver bar, ^^ 

The nine-part order gives — 

1. The nine quaver bar, |. 

2. The (rare) nine crotchet bar, J. 

3. The (rare) nine semiquaver bar, ^q. 

Of the twelve-part order, we will mention only the 
Twelve Quaver bar, y*, 

as the most used of this order, although the twelve 
semiquaver bar is sometimes met with, and even the 
twelve demisemiquaver bar. Occasionally composers 
have tried a 

Five crotchet bar, % 

and forms still more extraordinary, upon which we 
have remarked already, at page 34.* 

The spaces between the sections in the ordering 
are called 

Bars. 
The perpendicular lines which we have used 
(page 34 and forward) in making the sections, are 
called 

Bar-lines. 

The bar-lines are therefore boundary lines of the bars. 
Greater portions of a piece of music, or the con- 
clusion of a movement or of a composition, are 
marked with double bar-lines, called the 
Sign op Conclusion, or Close, 

* Howerer true our obaervations at that place may be, on the in- 
appropriateness of such ban, and however small the pretensions of 
such unusual forms to be tolerated, when employed solefy, perhaps, for 
the sake of a little cheap originality, still the composer must not be 
forbidden to use them when they appear natural and required. Such an 
occasion presents itself in the Oratorio Moti, (in the Author's Klavier- 
au$»Hg, page 105,) where the five crotchet bar was neither sought nor 
arbitrarily adopted, but — ^at least in the conscience and apprehension of 
the composer-— sprang, as it were, of necessity, out of the text and feeling. 



and are made in this maimer : — 



or 



or 



y ^^ 



We have already used them at page 22 and elsewher 
The sign of conclusion is often strengthened b 
additions at pleasure, thus : — 

11 



^ 



i 



If after the close of a movement, another move 
ment is to begin and proceed immediately, withoa 
any delay betiyeen the two, the words 

AtTAOCA SUBITO, 

meaning, J^m immediatel^,'\ are added to the sign <^ 
conclusion of the first. 

All the bars in a succession of bars are equal, as 
indeed follows from the idea of an order of bars ; that 
is to say — 

1. They have an equal number of parts, 

2. Those parte are equal. 

In a composition in two crotchet time, every bar 
has the value of two crotchets ; in a composition in 
three quaver time, every bar has the value of three 
quavers. 

But these contents of a bar may be composed of 
any number of notes within the value of the bar. 
Each part of the bar may therefore be a single 
note, thus : — 

^ (g) _ (ft) 

69. ^rrrTTi r ^ ^^ 



or two, three, or more parts, may be comprehended in 
larger notes, thus : — 

(a) 




or a part of a bar, or all the parts, may be divided 
into notes of a smaller value, or separated into mem- 
bers, which then are called 

Members of a bar, 
as here for example : — 




In the first bar, each part is divided into two 
quavers (members) ; in the third bar, each part into 
four semiquavers (smaller members) ; in the last, 
the second part has remained whole, but the first part 
is separated into one quaver and two semiquavers. 

Moreover, every part and member of a bar can be 
represented by rests as well as by notes. Thus we 
see here — 
(«) 




128 456 1231^56 

in the first bar, the second and third parts, — and in 
the second, the fourth part — are occupied by rests. 
At (b) in the first bar, the fourth and fifth parts — and 

t Here we will mention another customary sign. At the end of 
a side of quick music the words VoUi subito (v. s.) are often seen ; they 
direct the -performer to turn over quickly. 
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in the second, the third part — ^are rests. The sixth 
part of the first bar is subdivided, and the first member 
is a rest. The three last parts of the second bar are 
in like manner subdivided into semiquavers and rests. 
Whole bars may also be filled with rests, as for 
example, here at {a) — 

(a) &c. 



73. 



^^ 






£ 



^CK 



X 



^ F — *^ 



^ 



? 



* 



nUTTTM 



bar 1] 



a bar in a four crotchet passage, and in {h), a oar in 
an alia breve or four minim passage. Here we must 
remark, that in all kinds of bars of less than four 
crotchets, a semibreve rest and a bar rest are equi- 
valent ; such a rest is therefore called a 

Bar Rest. 
The rests, therefore, at page 30 



I 



I 



signify respectively two, four, six, and eight bars 
rest. Therefore in a passage in three crotchets, for 
example at (a), 

(a) (ft) 



:tz|: 



^Si 



the rest in the second bar means a bar rest of three 
crotchets, although otherwise, as a rest in general, 
equivalent to four crotchets. In the two crotchets 
passage marked {h\ the rest in the third bar, equal in 
general to two semibreves or eight crotchets, is here 
the equivalent of only two bars or four crotchets. 
Half bars, however, are always written with rests of 
their exact value. Thus in a six quaver bar, a half- 
bar rest would not be indicated by a minim rest, but 
by three quaver rests, or one crotchet and one quaver 
rests. 

In long rests, comprehending many bars, it is 
usual to write the number of bars in figures over the 

rests; for example : — 

^ 81. 

75. 



.^^ 



&c. 



:?CK 



^ 



W^ 



T=^ 




or the particulars of the rests are substituted by two 
cross bars, as at page 30, thus : — 



81. 



with the figures over them. 

Here we may mention some abbreviations which 
are connected with the subject of bars. 

If a semibreve or larger note, or a minim, three 
crotchets (minim with a dot) or also a crotchet or 
quaver, be required to be divided into quavers or 
smaller members, the sign of the quaver or semi- 
quaver, &c., is added to it ; thus, for example, these 




r f i j^rx^^^ 



are played as the following, thus :— 




78. 



The same is the case with these characters. 



g^^ ^^^Ei 




which are to be understood as the following notes :-— 

and so on, three crotchets 
more to complete this bar. 

The last bar will serve also as an explanation of 
the words 

Trem, {tremando) or tremoh, 
meaning trembling ^ or tremulous, when the notes are 
to be played with the greatest possible velocity. 

If a group of notes forming a part, or half of a bar, 
or a whole bar, is to be repeated, the cross signs may 
be written in lieu of the notes, and also in con- 
tinuation of them, with the word 

Segue, 
(meaning) it follows or goes on so, op 

Simile, (sim,) 

i meaning) the same, in the sam/e manner. So here 
or example : — 



80. 



i 



^=t=t 



^^ 



s 

™ 




Here, first, the group of four quavers is to be 
repeated once, then the group of semiquavers, three 
times, and then in the third bar, the second bar is to 
be repeated altogether. This abreviation is used also 
in the following form — 




signifying, that the groups of notes placed over each 
other, are to be played in the same manner as the 
first group ; thus : — 



82. 



^S^£^£ ^^^ ^^^ 



In strictness, the word mit, or mitile ought not to 
be absent ; for this abreviation. No. 81, might also be 
played so — 



83. 





i^^^ 




or rather, it ought to have been so understood, 
according to the rule above-mentioned. 

SEVENTH SECTION.— MANAGEMENT AND 
DIVISION OF BARS. 

All compositions (at least with few exceptions) 
are written in a determined measure (fixed bar), which 
is signified at the beginning. 

But one and the same kind of bar is not con- 
tinued throughout. Now and then 

Changes of Measure, 
as they are technically called, intervene. Such 
changes may even occur several times in the same 
composition. For instance, a piece of music may 
begin in three-part order, from that pass to the two- 
part, and then return to the three -part.* 

The change of measure occurs, in general, only 

* Such a change (among others) occurs in the Scherzo in Beethoren's 
Pastoral Symphony; wherein three and four-part measure exchange 
twice — and the close is in three-part 
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after the close of considerable portions of the com- 
position. Sometimes, however, it is introduced in 
the mid-course of a movement ; and then the appro- 
priate mark of the new measure is written on the 
BtafiF, as for example, in this passage : — 




pa=» 



■x=t 




which, without any conclusion, passes at once from 
the six-quaver bar to the four-crotchet, 
• If with this change of bar, a change of absolute 
time is to take place, it must be signified. If such 
indication should be wanting, it must be assumed* 
that the same parts of bare must have equal length 
in the new measure ; for example^ here — 



A. 



+ 



TTr-^f, 



every crotchet in the two -fourths bar is to last as 
long as before in the three-fourths bar. For greater 
clearness also, 

L'istesso tempo, or medesimo tempo. 
(meaning) the same absolute time, is sometimes 
added. 

Sometimes the measure is changed, without any 
change of sign, the arrangement only of the ba^ 
being altered. 



^^m^m 
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Here we have a passage out of the Andante of 
Mozart's Sjrmphony in C major.f The movement 
is in I measure, as the passage itself is noted; 
nevertheless the | measure reigns in it, in a manner 
not to be mistaken. Mozart formed the melody in 
four groups of two crotchets, and has indicated their 
connexion by binds. The bass in four groups of 
every four quavers, the horns sounding four notes in 
I measure, the marking of the y* and j!? (of which we 
shall speak in the tenth section) — everything con- 
vinces us of the change of measure, without any 

* The eomponer. however, has good reason occasionally for departing 
from this assumption ; which, nevertheless, must certainly be considered 
as the rule. Thus in a change of A to A measure, in the oratorio of 

Motif KlatBierauMZugt page 28, the composer wished here, at the intro- 
duction of the ^ measure, that two quavers should have the same value 

as three in the former (^) measure — therefore, rigidly speaking, he ought 

to have employed the k measure instead of the ^ But he preferred 

this latter measure in order to secure the smooth flow of the quavers 





(tee the 10th teetion of this book). In the score, page 49, every kind of 
doubt ceases : for therein, the same f figure (as double triplet) which 
existed also in the ^ measure, appears in ^ measure. 

t The extract is imperfect, it contains merely what concerned the bar. 



sign or alteration of mark. After the four tw 
fourths measures, there comes even a | measure (coi 
bined | measure) and then only recurs the regul 
I measure. A similar change of measure appea 
soon after, although not so important nor so easy • 
recognition. 




The under-current of J measure is made observable 
here merely by the sameness of the proceeding in 
melody and harmony, by crotchets two by two. The 
figures placed underneath will make the measure of 
both passages perceptible. 

We have already learned that all the bars of one 
determined measure, contain the same number of 
parts ; and as these are all equal, those bars must be 
of equal size or quantity, although this quantity may 
be represented by notes and rests of different values : 
thus, for example, a bar in a passage in four crotchets 
must contain either four crotchets, or one semibreve, 
or two minims, or eight quavers, or equivalent rests, 
(fee, or two crotchet or four quaver triplets, and so 
forth; or mixtures of all these quantities to the 
amount of four crotchets. Of course in performance 
every part must be produced with its duly allotted 
measure or value. 

But how is this to be done ? If every note were 
to be measured by itself, a variety of notation would 
occasion the greatest confusion. In this passage, for 
example — 

87. ^T^ '^ 





there are minims, quaver triplets, semiquavers, (fee, 
to be measured. The minims would furnish no 
measure for the quaver triplet, these, none for the 
semiquavers, and so one would confound the other. 

This difficulty ceases when a fundamental measure 
for the estimation of the value or quantity of each 
single note is established, and for such a fundamen- 
tal measure we employ again the . 

Parts of the Bar. 

We reckon to what notes the first, second, <fcc. 
parts of the bar will amount. We see then, at least 
in the gross, the quantity of duration fixed. So in 
the preceding passage, for example, each note 
of the first bar contains two parts, and these latter 
are crotchets ; each triplet of quavers in the follow- 
ing bar, one part; and so forth. We know so far, at 
least, that the three first notes of the second bar are 
to have the length of a crotchet only, and that the 
second crotchet must begin with the tone D : that 
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the notes, d, e^ c, are not to have more nor less, dura- 
tion than the first triplet, <fec.* 

Now, after this procedure in the gross, there re- 
main only groups of much smaller notes to measure 
and reckon. These are naturally much easier to 
divide, and moreover a small failure in them is not 
so injurious in effect. If, for example, the notes 
of the first triplet were not measured and performed 
in perfect equality with respect to each other, hut 
erroneously in some degree, as if they had heen 
written thus — 



90. ^^^i 
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nevertheless, if the performance of d corresp(mded 
exactly with the occurrence of ihe second part ef the 
bar, the chief object of the bar would be correct 
again. 

It is expected, however, that the measure be 
observed with the utmost presicion in the smallest 
matters; and if we cannot appreciate the lesser 
notes and rests by the feeling only, we must contrive 
a smaller fundamental measure from the 

Members of the Bar. 

We separate, for instance, in No. 87, the third bar 
into its eight quavers, and we see now the first 
quaver a, the second quaver represented by the two 

semiquavers, b and c ^, and so forth ; we have now 

then at the utmost, only two notes (semiquavers) to 
measure. Moreover, if this should not suffice, we 
should be obliged to take still smaller members. 

All this operation is called 

Dividing the Bar. 

We acquire a perception and feeling of it by 
practice in beating with the foot or hand, &c,, for 
every single part of a bar, or by calling out the 
numbers of the parts, &c. — 

One/ Two! ^c. 

If the time be very quick, instead of counting 
by parts of the bar, we may count by halves or 
thirds of it, thus : — 

One! Two! One! Two! One! Two! Three! 

^ r r I r h- \ r • r r r ^' g^f r r r tt ttt^ 

If the time be very slow, the members of the bar 

* This kind of measurement 18 not practicable in an arrangement of 
ban wherein Che parts of the bar do not exist ; thus we see|iare— * 

Q . ^~^m m - ■ r d h *- 
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a passage in ± measure, in which, however, the 4th bar has a crotchet 

triplet instead of the two last crotchets ; then come three bars of nothing 
but triplets. That neither these triplets, nor three nor six notes, can be 
conveniently measured by two or four, is manifest. In this case we 
must seek a larger measure therefore, which will suit equally the two 
regular crotchets and the triplets. We must divide by half bars. 
But even this measure is sometimes not l<mg enough. Here — 
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we see in a 'jtassage in d measure, in the 5th and 7th bars, triplets of 
miDimt. These can neither be measured by four erotchetfe nor by two 
minims ; we must therefore use the whole bsur as a measure. 



must be counted : for example, instead of four 
crotchets, eight quavers ; or in difficult cases, still 
smaller subdivisions. 

After these explanations, the dividing of the bars 
can have no peculiar difficulty. 

^ If the passage, No. 71, for example, were to be 
divided, it strikes the eye at once that two and 
again two quavers in the first bar, and four and 
again four semiquavers in the third bar, make each 
a crotchet, that is, altogether four crotchets. In 
the second bar ^ is a crotchet, therefore it is the 
first part, and consequently the dot and quaver must 
be the second part. In the last bar the last note is 
a crotchet and consequently the second part of the 
bar, therefore the preceding notes must together 
form a part. If one were to divide into members of 
the bar, the quaver c would be the first member, 
consequently the following notes, ff and e, must form 
together the second member. 

This process is facilitated in difficult cases, by first 
separating and estimating the easiest groups. Thus 
here, — 

91. 




in the first place, the fourth crotchet is immediately 
recognized as contained in the last three notes. 
The two quavers in the middle of the bar make also 
a crotchet ; so we suppose at once that the pre- 
ceding notes form the first crotchet. Then there re- 
main only the groups of notes between the second and 
fourth parts, and upon these groups depends the most 
important point, that they should contain exactly 
the third part, as they must necessarily end in time 
for the beginning of the fourth part, which is 
unquestionably at g. 

The mode of notation affords great facilities to the 
dividing of the bars. All the notes, excepting semi- 
breves, minims, and crotchets, may be so grouped 
together,t that from the binding only, the halves or 

t Sometimes this grouping is partially avoided, in order to shew that 
the members of a bar are not connected together solely, but are some of 
them, to a certain degree, engaged wit h other members. Here, for 
example, — ^IS^ 




^•l^i 






we see, in the upper succession of notes, the first of four semiquavers 
constantly separated until the last group, where it assumes the regular 
Ibrm. In the 2nd bar this semiquaver remains alone, while the others 
are grouped. In the 3rd and 4th bars the first separated semiquaver is 
united with the three last of the preceding bars. This method of 
notation has been carried to excess, particularly in modem compositions 
called Chamber music, in order to ensure as far as possible its faultless 
and pas^onate execution. This form, — 

92a. l,, U li— i»l »^ ' — i^ c ' 




in which the notes are bourn by a quaver line of dureUion (even through 
and beyond two bar lines) and are broken up a^in by the interruptlona 
of the semiquaver linei of duruHon, is stul mtelligible, although the 
same passage might have been written, with the aid of staccato dots 
ad libitum, in this manner,— 

92b. 
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the parts of bars, are often recognized at once; but 
generally, it is not usual so to group less than three, 
nor more than eight notes, unless in the case of 
nonuplets, decuplets, and other combinations of that 
species. Hence, in | measure, it is usual to unite 
four quavers, or four and four semiquavers, or 
a quaver with two semiquavers. 




In I measure, all the six quavers, or two of them, 
or every four semiquavers, thus : — 





'?=r=rf^p^E^ 



In § measure, all the six quavers, or by three and 
three (for the § measure, is a combination of two | 
measures) or in six Aemiquavers : — 
95. 




In 2 measure, every six followed by two or four 
quavers ; in ^^ every three or six quavers, six semi- 
quavers, &o. Of demisemiquavers and all shorter 
notes, it is not customary to group more than four, 
or at the utmost, eight. The notes forming any 
special measurable combinations, such as quintuplets, 
sextuplets, &c., are always grouped together. 

So much for dividing the bars when it is a matter 
of one succession of notes only. We know already, 
from the Introduction, that in a composition, two and 
more simultaneous successions of tones can exist, that 
there is music of more than one part 

These combinations require particular consider- 
ation in respect of the division of the bar. 

In the first place, as to the manner of writing this 
description of music, it is two fold. The successions 
of Bounds may be written on one staff, as here 
for example — 




where we see three successions of tones — 

(not perhaps so urgently enforced,) but stiU without any injury to the 
dirision of the barf. Also, this representation out of Liszf s Norma 
Famasie, at (a}-— 

92a 




Is meant to signify, that the notes of the right hand are to be played 
without any emphasis anywhere, in order that they may be subordinate 
to the marked melody of the left hand, but might just as well have been 
written as at (b) although there be perhaps a shadowy appearance of 
greater softness and ease in the notation at (a). Still less can we approve 
of forms such as this, at (a)— 




1st. • . • Cf d, eyf^ e, d, c, 
2nd. . . fff a, b^ c, b, a, g^ 
3rd. . . eyf, g, a, g,f, e, 
united on one staff. Or we use (when the notes an 
too numerous, or the successions too far apart to In 
comprehended on one staff or in one clef) two oi 
more staves, as mentioned already at page 10, and 
exhibited at No. 85. These staves are joined togethei 
at the beginning by a 

Brace 
Thus, here are two, — 




and here three staves, — 
98.-( 




W r- ^^ 



•at of a composition by Dreischook. It might have been written correctly, 
as at (b), wuhout any disturbance of the bar-division. We may say, in 
defence of such forms, that a performer of similar compositions must 
have mastered all the diflBculties of the arrangements of bars ; but that 
does not justify the capricious destruction of the natural order which | 
■hould be considered inviolable, so long as it fulfils all our requiiemenu. 



bound together. In the first passage, the two staves 
are connected by the closing double bar, as well as 
by the brace. In the last, besides the brace, there 
are moreover cross bars passing through all the 
staves, although this assistance is not generally given. 

If we wish to divide the bars in a composition in 
several parts, we must consider each part by itself, 
and so divide it. Now, as they must all begin at the 
same time, the first, second, third, <fec., crotchet, 
quaver, <fec., of all the parts must fall together. So 
in No. 97 above, the united three successions of 
crotchets proceed together, while the succession on 
the lower staff begins with the first combination 
of crotchets above it, and continues until their ter- 
mination. In No. 98, the first tones in the upper staff 
continue during the time of two crotchets. In union 
with these tones there appear on the second staff, 
eight semiquavers, the first of which begins with the 
said tones on the upper staff, while the lowest part 
begins with a quaver rest, and is followed by quavers. 
The first quaver, therefore, coincides with the third 
semiquaver of the succession next above it, the fourth 
quaver (or the fifth quaver including the rest) with 
the ninth semiquaver, and with the crotchets, the 
third part of the upper succession. 

There is an exception from the regular division of 
several combined parts. This occurs when several 
notes of the same length are placed over each other 
on the staff, and are accompanied by the word 
Arpeggio, (meaning) in the manner of ha/rp playing y 



or with this sign 



before the notes. 



In this case, the notes are not to be played literally, 
all together at the same instant, but a mere trifle 
after each other, the lowest generally first. If their 
succession should be as swift as possible, a line is 
drawn across the notes. Thus for examph 
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written, . . m j3: 




played, . . 



we here see at (a) the elower, and at (b) the quicker 
arpeggio, with an approach to the manner of its per- 
formance. 

In order to facilitate the reckoning of one succession 
of notes against another, it is customary to write 
those parts under each other, which occur at the 
same moment. In this passage, for example — 



100. 




the upper succession of notes is variegated enough 
to give us a little trouble in the division : but in the 
simple lower line, we see at once the six parts of the 
bar, and thereby the notes corresponding to each 
in the upper line. However, we must not rely- 
blindly on this favourable position of the notes, as 
above. They ought indeed to be exactly so arranged, 
but often, from the neglect of the writer or of the 
engraver, they are not so. 

We will notice two manners of writing, not very 
ancommon, but which are deficient in perspicuity. 
The first is, placing notes of a whole bar's duration, 
not at the beginning of a bar, as here — 



101. 




but in the middle of the bar, thus : — 



102. ^ 
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The other, which is more frequently found in music 
somewhat old, is to express the continuation of 
notes from one bar into another, not by binds, thus, — 




but by a note placed on the dividing line between 
the bars, thus : — 

104. ^^g g=^fEE^«^ 

Here we return to the singular change of measure in 
No. 85 and 86, particularly to the first. It is not to 
be denied that such configurations have peculiar 
diflBculties in division and perfonnance, which lie in 
the contradiction between the manner of writing 
and the contents. 

The accompanying parts give some assistance, 
since they make the real measure clearly perceptible. 
It is therefore only the upper part that presents 
some obscurity. Now, let us change it into its 
proper | measure:— 



105. ^^^^^i 



or imagine it to be so changed, and the difficulty 
vanishes. 

But this passage (No. 105) still leaves a little 
uneasiness. Neither the parts of the bar, nor the 
members, strike the eye : the second, third and 
fourth quavers are in like manner split asunder :— 



106. 
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and the halves drawn to the following note, until 
the last half (the last semiquaver), remains by itself. 
Such notes are called 

Syncopated, 
and such a rhythmic form, a 

Syncopation. 
We can here clear up the ambiguity concerning the 
sextulet, which we mentioned at page 28, by the 
division of another succession of tones of equivalent 
time. In this passage — 




J J J- r ■) J m ^V -j-JW I , 



we see that for every three notes in the upper buc« 
cession there occurs one quaver in the under. 
Here, on the other hand, — 




triplets are opposite the sextulets. There are, there- 
fore, two sextulet notes to one triplet quaver: 
consequently the upper succession consists of real 
sextulets. 

Furthermore, we facilitate the division of com- 
positions in many parts, by beginning with the 
easiest (as at page 39), that is, by that part in which 
the parts of the bars are most intelligibly written. 
So in No. 100, we have begun by the lower part, 
where the six parts of the bar instantly strike the 
eye. In No. 103, for the same reason, we should 
begin with the upper part. In No 98 it would be 
most advisable to follow the part with the semi- 
quavers ; for this is the most regular, and enables us 
by its groups of notes to discern and recognise the 
parts of the bar. Also, it would not be difficult for 
the beginner to divide the other parts. The minima, 
of the upper part would receive two groups of four 
semiquavers, and each quaver of the lower part 
would have two semiquavers. 

EIGHTH SECTION.— EXCEPTIONAL FORMS. 

Of these we can notice only the most important, 
in order not to enter too much into detail, in a work 
of elementary instruction. Such minutiae were better 
left to the private instructor, and the occasions that 
may prompt them. 
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I. The Initial Impbrfbct Bar {Aujtakt.) 
By this expression we nnderstand the few notes at 
the beginning of a piece of music, which do not 
form a perfect bar, or in other words, which form a 
bar deficient in quantity : — 

(•) _ (*) (c) 




Here we see some beginnings with such imperfect 
bars. At (a) the first crotchet is wanting ; {b) begins 
with the fourth part; {c) with the eighth quaver; 
{d) with the second quaver. 

What such a bar is deficient in quantity, must 
appear at the end of the composition ; so that the 
first imperfect bar and last bar added together, must 
make a perfect bar.* Therefore, in the above 
examples, the last bar of (a) must contain a crotchet, 
of {h) three crotchets, of {c) seven quavers, and of {d) 
one quaver. In very extended compositions, for 
greater convenience, or in order to make a more im- 
portant close, we may release ourselves from this 
obligation, and write a conclusion in full. 

Compositions beginning with a complete bar, are 
said to be (in contradistinction to those with initial 
imperfect bars) — 

With Initial Pbrfbot Bars {ein Niederschlage), 

2. Irregular Bars. 
As we have found in page 36, that the governing 
measure may be departed from without any previous 
mark or sign, so single bars are sometimes intro- 
duced, which differ from the general measure, with- 
out any notice or warning. This is more especially 

* But how is the form of this imperfect bar to be explained f It flows 
of itself ttoTO. the idea of the arrangement of bars, and we only postponed 
it from the beginning in order to have more leisure for its elucidation. 
Our only object in the development of the orders of bars was to obtain 
smaller visible sections of equal size, and naturally we measured from 
the principal part. Might we not, however, begin with any other part, so 
long as the equality of the sections were adhered to f Here, for example, 




23 188 123 1 

we have divided, as the curves shew, by tluee, beginning with No. 2. 
But the section No. 2 3 1 is a three part section, Just as well as No. 12 3. 
This then is the initial imperfect bar. 

114. 



done in combinations of measures, by allowing i 
simple half bar to slip in, for the sake of the 
rhythmic correctness of the whole. For example : — 



110. 




([Let it be understood that the whole composition is 
in simple measure). It is sometimes also done to 
make particular notes more impressive ; as for in- 
stance, in that well known passage in Graun*s Tod 
Jenui — 







Und was er zu - sa - get, halt er ge - wiss 

The double bar could have been made clearer, in 
two ways, thus : — 



112. ^:^%^fc-t-rit 



8. Mixed Measures and Values. 
It sometimes happens, though rarely, that two 
successions are made to proceed simultaneously to- 
gether, but in different measures. This is done 
when one succession could not conveniently be 
represented in the measure of the other. Here for 
example — 
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triplets and sextulets of ambiguous form would have 
been necessary, if it had been essential to write the 
upper p.irt in § measure.f 

t The most lemarlrable and Ingenious application of mixed measures 
is in the first finale of Don Juan When rbeminnet begins a second 
time (in 6 major, see the Score, Part I, page 259, publiahed by Breitkopf 
and Hftrtel), Mozart places three different orchestras on the theatre. 
The first plays the minuet. On the repetition, the second begins to 
tune and prelude a little, in the measure of the minuet. But now, on 
the repetition ftom the beginning, it joins the minuet with an Anglaiae 
(coimtry dance), in JL measure. On attaining the second part of the 

minuet, the AnglaUe continues, and the third orchestra begins to tune 
and prelude, as was previously done by the second. In fine, on the 
second recommencement of the minuet, the second orchestra begins 
i^ain its AnglaUe and the third falls m with a jovial Schleifer.| So at 
last the three orchestras are playing three different dances, in three 
different measures : — 




and the dance swarms with the most enchanting variety of figures, 
apparently full of disorder, but intertwined with measure and grace, 
while the choristers, now in this group, now in that, pour forth their 
knight and perspicuous melodies throughout the threefold dance. The 
<ruitableness and pictorial effect of the situation, and the cordial geniality 
with wluch Mozart created and combined it, are indeed wondeiful. 
Having said thus much, and turning to the technical construction of 



this composition, it is not difficult of inspection. For every crotehet in 
the minuet there comes a bar of the waltz (like a triplet of quavers) ; for 
every two bars of the minuet there are three bars of the AngUUte; and 
for each crotchet of the Anglaite, a bar of the waltz. 

In Beethoven, in his second quintet (in C m^or), Op. 29, in the jlaols 
(page SO of the score), we find a masterly and extended combination of 
two measures, of which the following is the beginning,— 



^ 
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witb the themes which j^rogress together. Mozart was inspired by a dramatic intention, as Beethovra was 

} The kame of an ancient German dance.— TuAMSLAToa. 



by a feeung purely musicaL 
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Fourthly, Tve may mention here the frequent case 
of two concurrent encceeoions of tonet, in the one of 
which, g^nps of two or four notes are placed 
Bgunst groups of three or five notes in the other. 
For instance : — 



116. 
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These and similar momentary infractions *re not 
senetklly treated with Bcmpuloas rigidity, hut are 
le& to be overcome by routine and practioe. We 
mnet let the simplest succeseion pursue its course as 
it were mechanically and unconsciously, while we 
attend more especially to the deviating line. Until 
we can do this, the lesser evil is to play the first 
note of the triplet with the first member of the bar, 
and the two last triplet notes with the second mem- 



iMs^ 



bet, as at (a) :— 

on the ooutruy, the way mdicated at {b) would be the 
worst. 



This is at last the place, where we shall give the 
final elucidation of the value of chromatic signs. 

Every sharp or flat in the signature ^ the begin- 
ning of a composition continues effective during the 
whole progress thereof, unless contradicted as we 
have already stated at page 22. 

Every chromatic sign before a single note is 
effective only in the bar where it occurs, and not 
beyond. In this passage, for instance — 

118.1 

the notes e and g in the first bar are rendered cf 
and gS, by the introduction of the sharp before them 
at Nob. 1 and 2 ; but they are no longer sharp in 
the next bar, where at Nos. 3 and 4 they are restored 
to their ori^al names. Moreover, as a chromatic 
sign operates tipoo all the octaves of the degree npon 
whidi it is placed, ao it must, of course, operate 
upon all such degreea within the bar; for example 
here, — 



^ ^z^^-J ^ JAS jA"-^^ ^ 
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the notes at Nos. 1 and 2 must be read Sb, until the 
recall at No. 3. The same is the case with co 
Tent succesuons of tonei. Here for example i- 



the filtii and ^teh notes in the lower succession are 
^aoj'i, unless the contrary be expressly indicated 
by ii natural, as hen : — 



r r 

Notwithstanding that these rules are generallyesta- 
blished, it is not customary, particularly in extensive 
and many-part compositions, to limit the signs to 
those which are described above as strictly necessary. 
It is considered preferable to add a few signs, not 
absolutely required, indeed, but possibly usefnl, 
rather than expose the performer to failure from 
doubt or inadvertence. For this reaeon, therefore, 
and moreover for symmetrical appearance, the need- 
ful signs are usually jdaced as in the following 
example — 
122. 
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UiTOugh all the octaves ; and they are even repeated 
in the same bu, when, from the multiplidty of notes, 
they might possibly be forgotten. Thus here — 




a sharp is placed a second time before the last note 
but one, c, although the first had not been recalled, 
and therefore the second was, in principle, unne- 
cessary. It would also have been advisable to repeat 
the flat at b, under the cross . + Moreover, for the 
sake of uniformity, a repetition of the signature 
would be desirable, whenever by the course of the 
harmony the earlier signature might be supposed to 
be removed. This very easy base — 




has been played erroneously in many rehearsals of 
a large work in various places ; at NB. 1, the base 
has been played ^ instead of e ; and at NB. 2, ap 
instead of a, because the chord immediately pre- 
ceding inclines to ep — g — 6b and ap — o — *b. 

However, we must oe careful not to carry this 
precaution too far, whereby the notation might be- 
come overcharged ; and moreover, the performer 
might be left in doubt, whether the superfluous 
signs were meant as elucidations, or were not per- 
haps errors of the pen. 

TENTH SECTION.— ON ACCENT8. 

1, Accentuation o» the Farts or a Bah. 

We have now learned the fundamental lines of 

mnsical rhythm in the dividing of a bar. We know 

wUdi are the Ohief Parta, Secondary Parts, dtc and 
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kow to divide the bar in conformity with them. 
But what signification, what value, have these parts 
in the performance ? 

The chief part is distinguished before all others. 
We give it 

An Accent, 
whereby it is produced with greater force, and is 
made impressive on the ear, as it has hitherto been 
conspicuous to the eye. Its recurrence, therefore, 
must always be perceptible. In this passage in 
J measure, — 



125.^^^^^ 




all the tones with an accent must be produced with 
greater loudness than the others. The ez«chief 
parts are preferable to the secondary parts, and are 
therefore made to sound louder than these latter, 
but not so loud as the present chief parts. Here, — 




gJ T ^-p iE^^^ I 



126. 



we have repeated the foregoing passage in combined 
measure. The notes to be produced the loudest, the 
chief parts, are marked with two accents ; the ex- 
chief parts, less loud, with one accent; and the 
secondary parts, least sounding, with no accent at all. 
In doubly combined measure, for example the ^g*, — 






we can distinguish three accents. Such a measure 
we know, consists of two smaller measures, each St 
which latter again, are similarly formed of two stul 
smaller measures, each of 2. Here then, we have 
in the first place, actual chief parts (marked with 
three accents) ; then, ex-ehief parts which had been 
chief parts in the | measure (marked with two 
accents) ; and lastly, ex-chief parts of the | measure 
(marked with one accent). After these, come the 
unaccented secondary parts. 
2. Accentuation of the Members of a Bar. 
Let us now begin to dissect parts of a bar. For 
example, crotchets into quavers, or triplets of 
quavers,— 



so begins the play of accents. The first member of 
a part appears as a chief member ; the second or 
foUowing ones, as secondary members : the first is 
accented, the others are not. 

If we dissect further, for instance, a quaver into 
semiquavers— 



ft 




the first will be the chief member of a part : the 
first member of a preceding member (here, the third 
semiquaver) will be an ex-member — ^therefore the 
first must sound loudest, the second less loud, and 
the secondary members still more gently, as the 
double and single accentuation is intended to show. 
If DOW we exhibit all these gradations of loudness 



in a passage in appropriate measure, we shall find 
numerous varieties of sound. We have chief parts, 
ex-chief parts, chief members, ex-chief membersy 
secondary members, d^c. 



128. 



Adagio. 
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Here we have had to mark (not quite exactly nor 
folly), about five gradations of accent. It is of course 
nn^rstood, that Uie law of accentuation is not sup- 
posed to be carried out to this extremity of fine 
gradations and petty differences. For flowing per« 
formance, and especially in lively movements^ it is 
sufficient that, passing over small differences, the 
most important accents be observed. In an Andante 
or Larahetto, the foregoing passage might be played 
nearly m this manner : — 

129. ~ 




In quicker movements, in Allegro for instance, the 
following accentuation alone might be necessary, — 




and thereby the running passages marked by curves 
would gain in fluency. This freedom from the 
severity of rules will be more carefully weighed in 
the instructions for performance. But the rules 
with all their consequences must be known in order 
to observe them so far as may seem appropriate. 

We now return to a form of double denvation or 
interpretation, that is, the sextulet. If we consider 
it as a double triplet, the first and fourth tones be- 
come chief parts (or the latter an ex-chief part), and 
must be accentuated as follows :— 




But if we consider it as a two-part dissection of a 
triplet, the first, third and fifth must be accented, 
the two last as ex-parts : — 




The external uniformity is therefore internally well 
distinguidied. So is distinguished a § measure 
from a % measure, dissected into quavers. The first 
has the accent on the first and fourth, and the latter 
on the first, third and fifth tones : — 




j^TrSgfr 
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If an accent is to be produced expressly, or a note 
to be played with greater force than it ought to have 
according to rule, this sign is used,— 

or the words — 

SforzatOy sforzando (sf.), Binfbrm 
which are placed over or under the note, and indi- 
cate that it is to be produced with greater strength. 



u 
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A higher degree of that streDgth is indicated by— 

Sforzato assai (sffl) 
or by both the sign and the words in conjunction, 
thus: — 

The composer may, however, require an increase 
of sound to several successive tones, or even to whole 
passages. In the first case the notes are marked 
with dots, over which a curve is drawn, as here : — 

.^LJ'±r z^'Jl°aj:^>f 7? ^ t- y , ---- 

^^^^^ ^ r r F=^=^^Fg¥ 

or with signs ai (J), when the expression is meant to 
be very strong and overwhelming ; or the signs at (c), 
when at the same time the notes are desired to be 
protracted beyond their full time. The following 
directions are also usual, for some varieties of the 
same object : — 

JBenpranunziata — meaning well, firmly expressed, 
Accentttato — distinctly and strongly accented, 
Marcato—^leskTiy and forcibly expressed, 
JPesante — ^heavily, impressively, 
MarteUato — (hammered), with suddenness and 
force, 
and are placed over the notes. 

For the lesser or greater loudness of considerably 
extended passages, the same terms are used, and also 
the following, again, in about five gradations : — 

1 PianimmOf piano assai, pp, and also ppp — ^mean- 

ing very gently or softly. 

2 Piano, p — softly. 

3 Pocojbrte, pf^ mezzo forte — a little loud, rather 

loud. 

Meno forte — ^less loud, whenyj^rfe has occurred 
previously, 

Meno piano — ^less soft, when piano has oc- 
curred previously. 

4 Jbrf^, /— loud. 

5 JFhrtissimOf ff, andfff; forte pombile; con 

tutta tafarza — very loud, as loiid as possible. 

We may further note, that, as in the descriptions 
of time, the minor gradations between forte and 
fortissimo are also indicated by the qualifying 
words — 

JPiii forte — louder, 

Poco piU forte — a little louder, 

Meno forte — less loud. 

Each of these expressions refers to whole passages 
in a composition, and its effect endures until it be 
contradicted, or another gradation of sound be 
enjoined. 

The above five gradations give us distinct con- 
ditions or states of sound : but we may wish to pass 
imperceptibly, from one to the other. 

The imperceptible passage from piano to forte is 
thus represented : — _ 

or (particularly in cases of great extension), by — 
Crescendo, cresc. — increasing, 
Poco a poco cresc. — ^increasing gradually. 
Ores, ai forte, or al fortissimo — ^increasing to 
loud, or to very loud, 

* TlM signs at (ft) are not usual in England.— Teak slatoe. 



The imperceptible transition from kmd to sq/t 
is signified thus — 



or by the words — 

Decrescendo, decresc, deer*, or Diminuendo 
dim, — decreasing, 

with the addition ol poco a poco — al piano or al 
pianissimo. For the last, the following words are 
used also : — 

Diluenda\'^\[wimg, 

Mancanao — failing, subsiding, 

Perdendosi — dying away, 

Smorzando — extinguishing, 

if(?r^n^i>— dying, 

and other similar expressions. 

Ck)NCLUDiNa Remark. 

This division, which has been entirely devoted to 
rhjrthm, has shewn us only one side of it, namely, 
the formation of bars, the fundamental forms of 
measures of sound, together with motion and 
accentuation. 

So far, the doctrine of musical rhythm is by no 
means exhausted. We shall enter much more fully 
into this branch in the first to the third sections of 
the fourth division. This separation is indispensable ; 
For without a knowledge of the principles of bars, 
instruction in melody cannot be represented; and 
without melody, the doctrine of more elevated 
rhythm must remain an empty word, without living 
application. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

FIRST SECTION.— INSTRUMENTS. 

Music requires a medium — an instrument whereby 
it may be made perceptible. The human voice, and 
a variety of artistic contrivances serve for effect- 
ing this object. These we have named collectively 

Musical Instruments. 

Every musician ought to take a general survey, 
and acquire some knowledge of the most useful 
of these instruments, in order that he may be aware 
of their peculiarities, and that an increased familiarity 
with them may be more easy of attainment. Only 
so far, will our present instructions go. The more 
intimate knowledge which belongs to the real use of 
an instrument, must be left to particular study, from 
the third and fourth parts of the author's instructions 
for composition* 

The instrument given to us by nature is the human 
voice ; and its musical application is called 

Song. 
Song is usually combined with 

Speech, 
and this also, from its position, demands the due 
consideration of the musician. 

The artistic mechanical contrivances known imder 
the general name of 

Musical Instruments, 
are of many kinds and species. 

t Diluendo is Vary little, if at all, used in £ngland.->TaAif s&ATOBi 
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We will first diride them into 

Four Classes:— 

1. Stringed instruments, 

2. Wind ditto, 

3. Instruments whose sound is produced by per- 
cussion or beating, 

4. Ditto, by friction or rubbing. 

Each of these classes contains many individuals, of 
which we shall mention the most usual only. 

Stringed instruments are of two species, viz : — 
those whose sound is produced by striking or draw- 
ing the string out of its position of rest, and those 
whose sound is produced by rubbing the string with 
a bow. 

Wind instruments are of three species, viz : — ^those 
whose body is made of wood, ivory, &c., which we 
comprise under the name of 

Reed Instruments; 
such as are made of metal, called 

Brass Instruments. 
A third species consists alone of 

The Organ, 
in which by pipes, a bellows and keyboard, the 
sounds are created and displayed. 

Percussive Instruments- 
are reduced here to such as produce their sound by 
the blow of a stick or hammer on a distended skin. 
We will only mention in passing, such as are made 
of disks, or rods of metal. Others, such as bells (fee, 
we omit, as not belonging to music. Of 
Instruments by Friction 
we shall not have many observations to make. 

The combination of all or many of the instruments 
of friction for the production of music, is called a 

Stringed Orchestra. 
A similar combination of wind instruments is 
called a 

Wind Orchestra, 
A general combination of both the preceding, 
(more or less perfect) is called a 

Full Orchestra. 
If the instruments of friction, reed instruments, 
and brass instruments, with their proportion of per- 
cussive instruments act, in concert, they are called a 

Great Orchestra. 
The combination of several singing voices is 
called a 

Choir. 
Music is divided into different species, according 
to the organs brought into action in its production. 
Compositions for singing are called 

Vocal Musia 
For instruments. 

Instrumental Music. 
Vocal music may be alone, or united with instru- 
mental music ; in the former case it is called 

Pure Vocal Music 
Choral music (particularly of devotional subjects 
and in appropriate form) without accompaniment, is 
marked with the words 

A capella; 
it is said to be set a capella. 

Compositions for several voices or instruments are 
usually so written that each single voice or instru- 



ment, or at least each kind thereof, has a separate 
staff or notation for itself, and all these staves are 
placed, bar corresponding to bar, over each other. 
Such a piece of written music is called a 

Score. 

Many scores, indeed, have been made also for few 
instruments^ or for one only — ^the pianoforte, and 
have been called arrangements ; but the best of these 
combinations can no more represent the score^ than 
an engraving can irradiate the living colours of 
a painting. It must therefore he desirable to every 
friend of art, to make himself somewhat at home in 
scores. To the composer, conductor, or teacher, this 
knowledge is absolutely indispensable. 

A peculiar relationship between the pitch of cer- 
tain instruments and their notation, requires here 
a few explanations. There are some instruments 
whose tones are an octave lower than they are 
written. In such, therefore, these toTies — 



133. @? M^'-J^ 



jOt: 



i 



would not be produced as such, but as the following : 



U4c.^ 



ja: 
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in the lower octave. It is said of them, that they 
are 

Of Sixteen feet tOTte, 

Secondly, there are tones in the organ, which 
sound two octaves lower than they are written, and 
consequently they are called 

Of Tfirtt-two feet ton>e. 

Thirdly, there are tones also in the organ, an 
octave higher than they are written, and which 
would make the example above, No. 133, sound as if 
it were written thus : — 



136. p 



^ 



They are called 

Of Four feet tone. 

Other mechanisms produce tones two or three 
octaves higher.* 

On the other hand, all instruments, registers, and 
voices, which produce their tones as written, are 
called of 

Eight feet tone.\ 

Further on, we shall become acquainted with other 
deviations in the notation, and with instruments 
whose tone appears to be one, two, three, and more 
degrees higher than it is written. 

Now we come to a musical element, particularly 
suggested in this division^ which is 

Timbre or Character of Sound. 

All musical mechanisms (with the exception of 

* These are also in the organ. 

f A pipe in any simple wind instrument (or in an open flute stop of 
an organ), of about eight feet in length, gives the great C ; the deepest 
and therefore in this respect, the normal tone on the key hoard <m the 
organ. A similar organ pipe, twice as long, that is, of sixteen feet» gives 
the deeper octave (the double C). Again doubled in length (thirty-two 
feet), the pipe produces an octave still lower. Half the normal length 
(four feet), gives the higher octave, that is, the little e, and so forth. 

According to this proportion in measurement, the increasing or 
diminishing pipes of the organ are called of eight feet, of sixteen feet, 
or of four feet, &c. ; and hence this manner of naming has passed gene- 
rally to all other musical instruments. Thus much in explanation of 
the singularity of the expression. 
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•ome percnssive inatiumentg) hava the property in 
GommoD. of produciog Boioe part of our syBtem of 
ttmes. Tbeii ffFerence in this respect consUta 
merely in the number of tones which each can pro- 
jnce, some producing many, others only a few. The 
tone, however, is alike in all, and it is of no import- 
ance that any particnlar instmment shonld, or should 
not, be able to produce sny given t/me. The differ- 
«ice now material to as in this [dace is, the Timbre or 
Character of Sound. The same tone, in consequence 
of the difference ofeharacter, is quite another thing 
when heard from the flute or tiie trumpet, from 
the violin or Uie human voice, d^ 

On this matter, however, we cannot in this book* 
do more than make some pssBiug remarks, and this 
chiefly to excite and direct the observati«L of 
beginners and other attentive students, eo that they 
may acquire at least a general conception of musicu 
effeots in this regard. 

SECOND SECTION— VOCAL MDSIC. 

The human voice is the material with which vocal 
music is formed, generally combined uritb speech, 
but sometimes not, 

{A) Thb HrKAN Voice. 

Everyone knows this, and the manner of pro- 
ducing it, at least superficially. We will therdbre 
make some observations only upon the two most 
important kinds of character wMch are especially 
diBtinguished in the voice. 

The sounds which proceed directly and with 
Btreugth from the generative mechanism of voice, 
are called 

Cbbst Sounds, 
or chest voice. It is the voice in which we speak, 
which the organs of voice produce most easily, and 
in which we speak most aptly and effectively to 
each other. From this voice we can distiugnish at 
once, what is called the 

Head Voice, 
ojjdltetto. The aoimds of the head voice are pro- 
duced by a more or less forcible constriction of the 
cavity whence the voice proceeds.f Through this, 
to a certain degree unnatural contraction, the voice 
assumes a fife-like character, gentle but weak, and 
far inferior to the full and bold, but cordial and ex- 
pressive voice of the cliesL 

The_/oforfto is used only in the higher tone*. The 
lower, and by far the greater part of the tonei, are 
given in the chest voice. Some toTiei on the adjoin- 
ing borders of the registers may be given in either. 

A particnlar way of producing the voice is called 

Mbzza Voch. 

(meaning) half voice. This is a kind of piano, in 

■ Han nfmu iofsimtiMi opw thli point «ai lie tOand is the 
Aiitlin^ Tnatin on CompotltloD, Putt I lad 1. 

t Tbfl tont of the tdIh la nmnod In tbft LAryni, ■ meahuiinn con- 
•blirg of otrtUics, ttfimail*, nd nmicln, a the uppn mi at ihc 
TihIih, 01 monprapRlj it li tlH Uibnl put themif, whlcli. eipraiUf 
tn HMD, OB In (bid ud Ml OKInkiilT, nodR the tliniu. Tlis Corda 
ow l i t , wMi^tlia mudai (llnliM to ttann, tsMliei with tho mueoui 
mmbnac, finm in onnfai Itnwd HtoOfMMIi. vtdch Imdi npfnrd) 
tHmthotnebnliitsUMcmTl^Df th* mmitb. On tlio gmUi or leai 
toutoB of tfag (ondB •SHiHBid onDHtkm of Us rfHS olMUAt, depntli 
tk* b^it at daplb of tte niKb Xh* BMsantUHa tlM tauhB, th* 



which the voice is very gentle and tender, bet per- 
fectly disliuct in its eharacter.J 

The voice is divided into two classes, the male 
and the female ; in the latter of which, boys' voices 
may be included. 

The female voice lies an octave higher than the 
male. If, for example, a female or boy's voice in- 
tends to produM the tone which in a male voice 
would be the little c, it woold in reality sound the 
one-lined e. And in like manner, if a mate voice 
were to follow a female voice in singing this passage — > 



he would intonate it an octave lower, and, therefore. 



The male and female voices are each divided 
into two chief species. 

The chief species of the male voice are 

Thb Babe, the deep; and Tknoh,§ the high. 
The chief species of the female class are 
CoDBTBR -TENOR, or OoNTRALTo,!! the doep ; Tkbble 
or Soprano, the high. 
Besides the principal species, secondary divisions 
likewise occur, snch as the 

Sabytohe, 
8 higher bass, between the baas proper and the tenor; 

Mezzo Sopbako, 
a deeper treble, between the treble proper and the 
contralto. Or they are distinguished simplv as 

First, Second, Third, &c 
Baas, tenor, contralto, soprano, &o., the highest voice 
counting as the firSL 

Apart from these secondary divisions. 
The Bass (Iomo) 
comprises the tonsi (about) irom great F, up to the 
one-lined d or e. It is almost entirely chest voice, 
and has the firmest, most massive, but also roughest 
character. Its tones are almost without exception, 
written in the F or baas clef. 

The Tenob {tenore) 
extends from about the little c f;^ to the one-lined 
goT a. Its throe or four upper tones belong mostly 
to head voice. Its character is more gentle, 
yielding, but giving an impression of youthfal 
strength. It is also more capable in general of fiery 
inward passion than the bass character. Its toneti 
are usually written in the tenor clef. It may be 
observed tJiat this clef comprises most conveniently, 
all its tonei ; that is, with Uie fewest ledger lines — . 




7M— proptily the M^ Tolait In 
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and we have liere also aootlier proof of the fit 
adaptation of the dels. 

Besides this proper clef, the tenor is also set 
in the Gt clef, but then its tones sound an octave 
lower than they are written.*^ This passive, for 
exampl< 



139. 



i 




w=ts. 



i 



will sound like this — 
140. ^ 




The Contralto 
has an extent from about the little ^ or a, up to the 
two-lined e or d. Its tones are mostly chest voice. 

Its character is full, but femininely benign. It is 
best noted in the alto clef, or at any rate, in the 
soprano, but for the sake of facility, it may perhaps 
be allowed in the G clef. 

The Treble or Soprano 
comprises the tones from about the one-lined e to 

the two-lined ff or a, or also b.'\ Its upper tones 

belong chiefly'to the head vx>ice. Its character i» 
gentle, but more lightsome and youthful than the 
contralto, and more appropriate for the expression of 
lively, joyous, or passionate emotions. It is noted 
either in the soprano or in the G clef* 

(B) Speech. 

Since song is usually combined with speech, we 
must consider this latter as an organ of music, 
without inquiring into the meaning of the words or 
the purport of the discourse. Here we may remark, 
in brief, that speech also, has its own longs and 
shorts, emphatic and unemphatic syllables, arising 
and falling (although not in clearly appreciable 
intervals), and therefore contains in itself elements 
oi music. It has also a variety of characteristic 
sounds, the elements of its 

Articulation 
being indeed the several vowel sounds. We will 
place first the vowels themselves^ as pure vowel or 
vocal sounds, and arrange them in the order of their 
aptitude for height and depth, beginning with the 
former : — 

I—JE^A—O—U.t 

The dipthongs are mixtures or combinations of 

* They would therefore be of sixteen feet tone^ as explained at page 45. 

f The extent attributed in the text to the several voices, is what is 
wually required of good choristers. Some voices, howev«, exeeed greatly 
the limits so prescribed. Old Fischer, the sioger, sustained the great D 
^j^ainst trumpets and drums for four bars. Mozart heard a bravura 
when in Italy, for a female voice, which reached up to the four-lined «• 



The author, and many persons still living in 
Berlin* have several times heard the sister (then 
twelve years old), of a female singer of that place, 
produce five E's (the little, I, ^ 3 and 4 lined), 



/ il 
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and moreover, with the greatest deamess and purity of intonation. 

An amateur friend of ours of St. Petersburg, used to find the deep 
Imss parts too high for him. He sang with a full beautiful voice, the 
double AA, but could not reach highor than the one-lined e. 



E A 

To be pronounced as— 



O 



U 



in me 
she 
eel 



t> 



a — in may 
say 
day 



a— in mar 
tar 
fu 



first as — 
— in an 
call 
fall 
then as — 
0— in so 
low 
show 



ou — ^in you 
o „ who 
00 „ moon 



the vowelSb The consonants are accompanying 
characteristic sounds, added to the vowel sounds. 
Of the consonants^ we shall only give the following 
siHlants, as an example :— - 

s, schy szy c, Zy ts, tzy <fec. 

With all these materials, speech, musically con-^ 
sidered, exhibits a large variety of forms and 
broadly marked differences of expression. It seems' 
clear and fall in the Latin, lofty and ingenious m 
the Greek, picturesque and sublime in the Hebrew, 
passionate in the Italian or Spanish, mixed and 
doudy in the French, and especially in the English. 
The German has not the advantage of pleasing 
die ear, but in deep significanee e€ characteristic 
expression, it stands preeminent. 

These assertions, however, must be considered as 
merely superficial notices, upon a subject very 
interesting for many reasons to a musician. Least 
of all, can the character of a language be given 
or estimated from its characteristic sound only. 
French has been elevated by its poets and by Gluck, 
in union with music, to the highest dignity and most 
appropriate expression: and who can ever forget 
that Shakspeare and Byron have spoken to u& in 
English. 

We have yet an observation to make respecting 
the notation of songs^ with regard to the placing 
of the syllables under the notes. 

We have before stated that two, four, and more 
quavers, semiquavers, &c., may be joined together 
by a common line of duration, thus : — 

This takes place in singing notes, solely when 
they are all to be sung to one syllable, for example : — 

A - • - men. 

But notes belonging to different syllables, are 
always written separately, for instance : — 

A • men. Hal-le-ln-jah. 

On the other hand, notes written separately o» 
account of the notation, are bound together by a. 
curve, if they are to be sung on one syllable, thus — 
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Tbavslatob. 




men. 



THIRD SECTION.—STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 

According to our intimation at page 45, we 
shall consider under this head (the bowed instru- 
ments being excluded) only the stringed instnmientB 
most in use, and shall therefore limit ourselves 
to the keyed instruments, the harp, and guitar. 

Keyed Instruments. § 
Such are in general, all instrumenta whose sound ia 

§ However superfluous it may appear to tatei into any particulara 
concerning the nature of these universally ftmiliar instruments, a few 
words touching their principal feaiure will not perhaps he useless. 
That, is the sounding hoard, which in the pianoforte i» under the strings ( 
it is the hody (as it is called) of the harp, and the body of the guitar, and 
ot bowed instruments^ whose strings are stretched upon it. 

The strings of all these instruments have by themselves alone, but a 
feeble sound, which to be -musically serviceable must be increased in 
volume. Now, it has been observed that when any sonorous body, such, 
as a pipe or string, is made to sound, all sonorous bodvft*%\jL^««.vSic%^'ew|. 
and at liberty to vibrate, produce oC \Xv«wsA^'^«*x'asi«Kt.S>a» ^^jsast-ws^a^s^ 
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produced by piesBure or percnuion by meani of 
& finger-board. Of all this daaa, 

Thk Piahoportr 
alone, has eetabliabed itself in &1II artiBtic citkenship. 
It is well known that in the pianoforte, the sound 
ia produced by striking each string with a hammer 
moved by the teya : that the compasB of the inelru- 
ment extends from double J^, double E, or double 
C, up to the four-lined octave, to_/, or atiU higher, 

and that as many tonet may be played together as 
the hands can grasp. Its characteristic aoDnd also, 
slighter and leas enduring than that of most other 
instruments, is known to everyone, as well ae, that 
compositions for this instrument are usually written 
on two combined staves in the G and F cleis. 



or also (in older works) in the soprano and F clefs. 

The importance of this instrument arises from its 
being capable of producing harmony as well as 
melody ; and indeed (to a certain degree) composi- 
tions of numerouB parts. 

We will call such instruments 

SELF-SDFPlCItia, 

since they can produce a complete work of art, not 
merely a sitigle succession of sounds. Considering, 
then, the comparative mechanical easiness of the 
pianoforte, and the great advant^ of its remaining 
BO long in taae, beyond other stringed instruments, 
it is no wonder that it has been so generally pa- 
tronized, nor that so much music, and of such an im- 
portant character, sbonld have been written for it. 

2.— The Habp (arpa). 

This instrument also, is so well known, that we 
need but say few words about it. 

The harp, as is well known, has many strings, 
freely exposed to the impact or seizure of the 
fingers on both sides, and is therefore capable of 
producing harmony as well as melody. It is in- 
ferior, however, in this respect, to the pianoforte, 
from the short duration of its sounds, whereby (in 
ita present construction at least) the effect of the 
combination of long and short sounds cannot be 

Cduced. But, for pure musical sounds, of silvery, 
1-like character, the harp is most admirable : 
these, partioulariy in ptanUHtrw, it can evolve in 
really delicious and aerial hsnnoniea. 

would be ilie octavo e, then lilt snb g, Iben Agiln. e, f,;iiDdlt*. (Ben 

wen ilH. Thli n»T bt ttttati ij ^idiw Ihili inddlea of H^ht fV" 
OA Mvonl of the imdei of a plvaMDrlfl. Od Ifaa doep kor b^s tliuck, 
Um liUl* wlillnwUl bo ttmwo off Ai nlittd iMdci, br IhelTillmtiiHif, 
kat vUl bduIb qnleinat on tba uiinltwd iirlaii, ikbgufk Hmh rair 
Hi Htftru to tho d»9 tout. Now, tba wti nndoi tEo ioundiiig board, and 
tlMH aanna oonMwioaa UioidmIto*, an tba aeoonpaiiTtBS Tibraton 
ftr an Iko •onndi, and t^ tholi meaM alone Itae lequiTEd ppoar ii giTen 

l&ite. From thia lama lourco jirooMdi Iha TMionanC!, "oraalimei 



A still greater disadvantage of the harp, aa co in- 
pared to the pianoforte, is tba impossibility of its 

possessing simultaneously, all the semitonea. 

The harp, in its quiescent state, is limited to one 
major scale ; and if a tone be required, which is not 
contained in that scale, a string must be altered to 
produce it. There are two ways of effecting this 
object, and therefore two kinds of harps. 

The Hook, or Irish harp, is of the earlier kind. In 
the neck of this, there is near the peg for each 
string, a little metal hook, by the turning of which, 
the strings are drawn tighter, and are thereby raised 
a semitone. But this process requires a pause in 
the playing, since it must be applied to each string 
separately. 

TheFedalHarp has in agreatdegree overcome this 
imperfection. By this invention, the strings required 
are raised a semitone throughout all their octaves. 
The pedal harp is tuned to E|7 m^or. By the 
pedals, d may be converted into lif, e into c^ 
ib into b, eb into e, J" into^J, g into ^, and op 
into a. 

The harp extends to five octaves. Ita notation 
is in all respects similar to that of the pianoforte, on 
two staves, in the clefs of Q and F. 

Finally, we must mention the universally familiar 

GuiTAB,* 

a small and veiy imperfect variety of the harp 
species. It has six strings taned to these tim^s — 



145.^ 

By means of pressure with the fingers at the 
divisions, called frets, on the finger-board, this 
instrument may he made to produce all the semi- 
tones from the great .ff up to the two-lined e. The 
notation is written in the violin clef, an octave 
higher. The open strings would therefore be 
written b< 



but they are heard to sound an octave deeper. The 
instrument is therefore said to be of sixteen feet 
tone, as we have explained at page iS. 

FOURTH SECTION.— BOWED INSTBUMEHTB. 

Bowed instmments are those whose strings, mostly 
four, are stretched over a sounding and iinger-board, 
and whose sonnd la produced, as the name imports 
by the friction of a bow. By this manner of pro- 
duction, the character of their sound is sometimes 
highly attractive, at others most harshly repulsive ; 

■ Tht Uindolin and Cllhem an Inferior ipectmena of Ihli c1a» of 
initlUDienl., which hu bnn woU known from Ihe earlieit antiquitr hi 
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n important matrument : It waa of tbe natnio of a larga ^Itai, tnit 
the thorough bait, nr id ohilgoio accompanimenti. 
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and in the gradations of piano and forte ^ they are 
inimitably comprehensive, so that their application 
is almost universal. Very high toTies of a peculiar 
character are obtained from these instruments, by 
a manner of fingering, which allows only certain pro- 
portions* of the string to vibrate, preventing at the 
same time, its vibration in its entire length. These 
tones are called 

Harmonics, 
and are of a dulcet^ flute-like character. 

Stringed instruments undergo an extraordinary 
change by placing a mute on the bridge. The sound 
not only becomes diminished, but it acquires also 
a gloomy timidity of character, which properly 
introduced, has a powerful effect. The application 
of the mute is signified by — 

C. S,, Con sordino ; 
the detachment by — 

/S./S., Senza sordino, 
placed over the notes. 

Bowed instruments may also be played on by 
nipping or twitching the strings with the fingers, in 
which case they assume a harp or guitar-like 
character of sound, but harder and of less duration. 
This manner of playing is indicated by — 

pizz,, pizzicato ; 
and on the other hand — 

C, A.f col arco 
signifies that the bow is to be used. 

There are at present four kinds of bowed instru- 
ments in use : — 

1. — The Violin. 
It has four strings, tuned thus : — 



147.^ 



^ 



But by stopping or pressing the strings with the 
fingers on the finger board, it is capable of producing 
all the semitones up to the four-lined£,and still higher. 

Two strings may be made to sound simultaneously ; 
and even three may be taken with such rapidity in one 
bow, that the ear imagines the sounds to be simul- 
taneous. The violin is therefore like all other bowed 
instruments capable of producing harmony ; but 
only in a very limited degree : it cannot perform 
part-compositions, properly so called. It is also, 
tike all bowed instruments, peculiarly appropriate 
for melody, and therefore, in genersd,! shoidd be 
used only in conjunction with other instruments. 

* Under ordinary circmnstances of tension, a string vibrates in its 
whole length, between its two fixed ends. It may be imagined thus:— 




The tone is the result of the Tibration of the whole length of the string. 
But the harmonics are the result of the vibrations of sections of the 
•tiing, and their tone corresponds with the quantity of each section in 
proportion to the length of the whole string. This figure may be under- 
■tood to represent yibration in sections : — 



More intimate knowledge in this matter belongs to Acoustics. 

t The above supposed vibration in sections would be heard, I appre- 
hend, as the double octave of the whole string. — T&ANSLAToa. 

I It is quite possible, no doubt, for a violin alone to perform a complete 
composition. Seb. Bach even wrote a fUgue in four parts for a violin — but 
such feats are extraordinary — they are exceptions, depending upon 
artistic combination!. 



But this, its destiny, it is in the highest degree 
capable of accomplishing, far, very far beyond the 
reach of any other instrument. Its compass is 
almost beyond limitation ; its power, from the nearly 
imperceptible piano, to the most piercing^/br^^; its 
continuity at will in slow, and velocity in quick 
passages ; its endless variety of kinds and degrees of 
staccato and legato all combined, give it a high pre- 
eminence among musical instruments. 

Its notation is written in the G clef. 
2.— The Tenor ( Ft^ia).§ 

This is a large violin, and it is thus tuned :-— 

Its compass extends up to the two -lined g, and still 

higher. Its notation is written in the alto clef. 

3. — The VioloncblloU 
has four strings, thus tuned : — 



149. S 
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i 



Its compass reaches to the one-lined a, and, with 

the assistance of the harmonics, one or two octaves 
higher. Generally its notation is in the F clef, but 
for higher tones the tenor and G clefs are used. 

Our additional remarks on the violin may be 
applied equally to the tenor and violoncello. 

4. — The Double Bass 
has commonly four (sometimes three or five) strings, 
which are usually tuned from £J upwards in fourths. 
Its notation is in the F clef, but being a sixteen feet 
instrument, its great ^ sounds the double ^, &c. 
It is seldom or never double stopped, and is as rarely 
used with a mute. It can be made to produce its 
tones up to the one-lined e, and higher, but as it is 

of sixteen feet, that would be the sound of the 
small e. 

Bowed instruments are used either for solos or for 

Duos, 
generally two violins, or a violin and violoncello ; or 
for 

Trios, 
usually the violin, tenor, and violoncello ; or for 

QUATUORS, 

generally two violins, tenor, and violoncello ; or for 
Quintuors, Double Quatuors, or also in conjunction 
with a pianoforte, or some wind instruments ; or, in 
fine, to form an 

Orchestra. 
In this event they are increased in number. 
Generally there are two (sometimes more) separate 
parts for the violin, violoncello, and double bass ; for 
the two latter united into one part,^ (proceeding 

$ The name in full is viola di braeeio, (arm violin), in:eontradistinction 
to the viohneello (which^is held between the l^rs or knees), or rather more 
properly, to the predecessor of this latter, the viol di gatnba (leg viola). 
From brtKcio is derived the German brateehef meaning a tenor violin. 

H The root name of the double bass is violono the largest or deepest 
bass. The next smaller or higher is the violoncello. The next in the 
diminishing gradation is the violat and the smallest is the violino or 
small viola. The violoncello was formerly called in Grermany the Bae- 
eatel or little bass. It is also called in that country, for shortness, the 
Cello. 

IT It is very rarely that two separate parts are used for the double bass. 
It may happen, indeed, where two orchestras are formed to play at 
the same time : as for example, in the maithUiechen Passionemtuik of 
Seb. Bach. Mozart introduced three orchestras at once, as we have 
shewn at page 41, together with thrM different double basses. 
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Tuaally in octaves) bo that a bow orchestra coaeists 
nsoally of the following; parts : — 
ViOLiNo Frimo (1"") 

VlOLIKO SaCONDO (2*"') 

Viola, 

VlOLOKOBbliO AND DODBLB BaSS. 

If a paaeage ie to be played by the violoneello alone, 
it is marked 

VO., ViOLOHCELLO. 

If the double baes is to accompany, it ia marked 

CB,, OoNTRABASHO. 

If a part is to be divided or eeparated for a certain 
tjme into two, three, or four, it la signified by 

c£e. {divite), 
or by 

a due, a tre, ^. (5y two, or by three, ^c.) 
The mass of the bowed inatnimeata ia to be coo- 
aidered as the chief support in a grand orchestra; 
both in itself from its peculiar attributions, and, more- 
over, from its singular adaptation to the moat diver- 
aified of all ports, namely, the homan voice. 



We have already said, that we shall include in this 
cltLBS all wind instrumeuta whose tabe ia usually 
made of wood. 

All these instrumeute have more or leas, a gentle, 
soft, and smooth character of sound, resembling in 
some degree the human voice. They are capable of 
producing a considerable extent of ttmes. but of these 
they can only bring forth one at a time. They are 
snperseded, however, by the bowed instruments, in 
fine gradation of piano and forte, in progreaaive 
diminuendo and crescendo, and in the length of 
continuous sound. 

We shall mention the following kinds and their 
derivatives. 

1.— The Flotb, (Flauto) 

This has the most smooth and soft character of 
sound, and usually compriaea an extent of fimee from 
the one'lined d (sometimes c), up to the three-lined 
a, and still higher. Its notation is in the Gr clef, 

and in sound it is of eight feet tone. 

A derivative hereof is the 

Flacto Piccolo, 
or octave flute. It has a more piercing, tingling 
■ound than the common flut«, and its tones are heard 
an octave higher than they are written. It is con- 
sequently a four-feet tone instrument, and on it, the 
two-lined d sounds as the three>ltned d on the com- 
mon flote or pianoforte. 

In character of sonnd, 

2. — The Clarihkt 
approaches nearest to the flute. It has, however, 
a fuller and more powerful expression, which it 
acquires by means of a atrip of reed in the month- 
raece. Its compass extends from the small e, up to 
She three-lined e_orJ^ and still higher. It is also 



n the Q clef. 



As all succesuons of tones cannot be produced 
upon this instrument with equal facility, and as those 
farther removed from its own natural sueceasion 
present considerable imperfections, clarinets of 
different pitch have been introduced, in order to 
accommodate the most usual aucceaeiens. Three 
kinds are usual in our orchestra : — 
Thb C Clarinet, 
whose toTies sound as they are written ; 

The Bp Clarinet, 
whose tones sound a whole tone deeper than they 
are written; 

Tkb a Olarinbt, 
which ia a minor third deeper than the clarinet. 

This pasaage, therefore — 

would be played as it is written, on the C clarinet; 
a tone deeper on the Bp clarinet, so ; — 



and on the A clarinet, a tone and semitone deeper 
still, so :— 

or C, O, D major, become on the Bt* clarinet as Bv, 
F, C major, and on the A clarinet the sonnd baA,B1, 
B major. 

Of these three kinds, the highest, the clarinet, 
has the clearest and sharpest character of sound ; the 
Bi? clarinet combines fulness with geniality; the 
A clarinet is the softest, but at the same time the 
most feeble. 

Higher clarinets, such as in D, El?, 



, and F, (in 
/) are con- 
sic, and ara 



which c Bounda as the higher d, eO, ' 
fined almost exclusively to military n 
still shriller than the clarinet. 

The Basset Hokh {comodi bassetto), 
is a derivative of the clarinet, and sounds a fifth 
deeper than it is written. Therefore the one-lined 
c as the small_/I This passage- 

153.5 




It is a clarinet bent at a blunt angle, for facility of 
UBB, with a metallic bell. By means of particular 
keys it can produce two tones (the little c and d, that 
is, therefore, F and 6 ) which other clarinets cannot. 
Its compass, written in the G clef, goes from the 
small c, up to the three-lined d; therefore from the 

great JPto the two-lined ff. This gentle, elegiac, or 
more properly, funereaF instrument, ia compara- 
tively speaking, very little in use ; the more power- 
ful clarinets have not allowed it. Mozart was 
the first to recognize the peculiar attributes of thia 
instrument, which no other apecies of clarinet could 
eaUsfactorily replace ; and availed himself thereof in 
the Htws, and quite specially in the Bequiejn, in 
which two basset horns and two bassoons form 
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the whole choir of tabular instnimeDts. These, 
indeed, spread a most appropriate pall of grief aod 
mourning over the solemn service for the dead, 
which the introduction of clarinets, oboes, or fiutee, 
however these might be nuuuiged, would only 
disturb. 

A much inferior derivative of tba clarinet has 
appeared of late, under the name of 

Alt (tenor) Olarihet, 
iotroduced by Ivan Mailer. This is only a large 
clarinet, curved near the mouth-piece, and is also 
a fif^h deeper than the ordinary clarinet, (therefore 
the small e ieaa the great A). In this, however, not 
only the two deep tones of the basset horn are 
wanting, but also the peculiar and characteristic 
sounds of the latter iostrumont are absent The 
mani^eraent of the Alt clarinet in the massive mili- 
tary bands and orchestras of wind instrnmenta now 
in vogue, has become more feasible ; and here and 
there a conductor may be found, willing to employ 
the Alt clarinet in lieu of the basset horn,* perhaps, 
in some degree, from want of players on the latter 
instrument. 

3. Thb Hautboy {oboe) 
is an instrument similar to the clarinet, bat which 
has a mouth-piece formed of two flat bits of reed laid 
together, and is also smaller and thinner in the body 
than the clarinet. 

In compass, the hautboy leaembles more the Ante 
than the clarinet. It has naually the tojiet from the 
small b, up to the three-lined ^ or £ and J^ and 

is noted in the Q clef. Its character, however, is 
broadly distinguished from that of the flute. From 
its construction, greater narrowness of tube, and 
form of embouchure, its character of sound ie more 
ahrill and cutting, whereby it is possibly less removed 
from the violin than from the flute. It is susceptible, 
nevertheless, of great delicacy, and sometimes ex- 
hibita power. 

A species of the hantboy is the 

Enolibh Horn (como Inglete), 
which is called also the Oboe di cacda, (hunting 
hautboy). This has the same notation as the hant- 
boy ; but its torus are a fifth deeper ; therefore, the 
one-lined « is as the small y^ This passage— 

1 55. ^ ^ 156;^ 

This instrument also, is at present but rarely used. 

Among the modems, Spontini employed it occa- 

ffloually. In Seb. Bach's scores, it appears constantly. 

4, — Thb Bassoon {fagotto). 

The bassoon is a wind instrument with a long and 
sufficiently thick tube, and is played by means of 
a double reed (larger than in the hautboy) fised in 
a thin metallic tube, called the S- Its sound is soft 
and full, but in consequence of the reed (as in the 
hautboy) it is rather nasal, so that it approaches 
somewhat to the character of the violoncello. The 
compass of this instnmient reaches from the double 



B^, up to the one-lined g, and a few degrees highw 
Its notation is in the Fclef, the higher tones are 

sometimes in the tenor. 

Tua Double Bassoon 
has a compass from the great .D up to the one- 
lined d' Its tones, however, sound an octave lower 
than they are written, it being of sixteeu-feet tone-f 
With the boBBOon and double bassoon, particularly 
in wind orchestras to strengthen the l:«ss, are com- 
bined the 

Bass Horn {como basso) and the Ophiclkidk. 

This last is a metallic tube, and therefore an ex- 
ception from our rule touching tubular instruments. 
It has the great compass from double S to the two- 
lined £, and is of sixteen-feet tone, but is difficult of 
intonation. To these may be added the 
Skrpent {terpente). 

All these three instruments, particularly the last, 
differ materially in their construction from the 
bassoon, and they are here ^gregated to it, merely 
because from their character and employment they 
associate better with the bassoon than with any other 
class of instruments. The most important among 
them is ttie serpent, which has a compass from 
doable Sp, up to the one-lined g, or, indeed, to the 
two-lined c, and in cbaractei of sound is about mid. 
way between the bassoon and trombone, from the 
latter of which it has taken its mouth-piece, 

In grand orchestras there are generally tt>)0 sepa- 
rate Antes, hautboys, clarinets, bassoons, — also, if 
wanted, two basset horns and as many piccolo flutes, 
or of the latter, only one; but of the derivatives of 
the bassoon, only the doable bassoon, or a serpent ; 
and unless the setting of the bowed orchestra be 
nncommonly numerous, each part is played singly. 

SIXTH SECTION.— BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 

Under this head we comprehend wind instruments 
whose body is made of metal, with the exception of 
some (the opbicleide for instance) whose employment 
and character associate them rather with the tubular 
instruments. We are peculiarly concerned with 
three descriptions. 

1, — Thb Hobn (como). 

The body of this instrument is long and wide, end 
is wound in a circular form. By means of a mouth- 
piece, it produces a soft and gentle, but full and 
powerful sound. Its natural serviceable tones are 
the following ; — 



which can be lowered a half or whole tone, hy mora 
or less closing the bell with the inserted hand. 
But the sounds then assume a dead, hollow charac- 
ter, and are not ao much at command as the natural 
tones. In order to make the bom serviceable 
in several successions of tones, many kinds, of dif- 
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ferent height m tone have been invented. The 
most useful are 

Thb Deep Bt7 Horn, 
in which every tone soundB a degree lower : and 
therefore c sounds as the b\^ next below it. 

The Horn, 
The D Horn, 
the sound of each of which is a tone higher ; there- 
fore, for example, c is as £ 

The Eb"HoRN, 
The E Horn, 
The F Horn, 
The Q Horn, 
The a Horn, 
The high Bb Horn. 
It will be guessed at once that on the E p hom,£ 

sounds as e\? (each note a minor third higher) ; on the 

E horn e sounds like e^ and so forth. 

All these different kinds of horns, however, are 
in sixteen-feet tone, and therefore, in conformity 
with the general rule, give their tones an octave 
lower than written. This passage, therefore, — 



158. ji ^ J J 1 ^ 



produces upon the various horns the tones noted 
respectively under them, as follows : — 

Deep Horn in Bb. Horn in G. Horn in D._ 



m Mjj J: tir.hr^^^^ ^ 



Horn in Eb. 



Horn in E. 



<e»ir r T ^.iingJdL? Jl^ 



Horn in F. 



Horn in G. Horn in A. High Horn in Bb. 



All horn notation is in the G clef; and in confor- 
mity with the foregoing elucidation, the notes must 
be first placed on the correct degrees, and then 
transferred to the deeper octave. The lowest octave, 
C — c, is, however, generally noted in the P def : — 

and these, exceptionally, are not considered of sixteen- 
feet tone, but of eight-feet tone. 

2. — ^The Trumpet {Clarino or Tromba), 
This instrument has the same natural tones as the 
horn, and is employed in the same manner, in many 
successions of tones. It is not, however, of sixteen- 
feet tone, but of eight-feet tone. The most usual 
kinds are — 

The Bf; Trumpet, 
which sounds one tone deeper, that is, e like bp. 

The Trumpet, 
which sounds as it is written. 

The D Trumpet, 
The Eb Trumpet, 
The E Trumpet, 
Tbb F Trumpet, 
/n which CBounda as d, ej^, e ani/i 



The characteristic sound of the trumpet is clear 
and powerful — in the lower tones, vibrant.* 

3. The Trombone 
is a large trumpet, which is however so constructed, 
that the two tubes of which it consists may be 
lengthened at pleasure by two other inserted tubes. 
The length of the whole tube may thus be varied at 
will by the player, whereby various successions of 
tones may be produced, including all the semitones 
within the compass of the instrument. 

The character of the sound of the trombone is 
similar to that of the trumpet, but more powerfuL 
Three kinds of trombones are in use of different 
ranges : — 

(A) The Alto Trombone (Trombone alto) 
has a compas from the small c or ^ to the one-lined 
a, or two-lined^, and is noted in the alto clef. 

(IB) The Tenor Trombone [Trombone tenore) 
has a compass from the small c, to the one-lined g^ 

but has more power and character, particularly in 
the lower tones, than the alto trombone. Its nota- 
tion is in the tenor clef. 

{C) The Bass Trombone {Trombone basso) 
has a compass from the great C to the one-lined e, 
and is noted in the F clef. ~ 

There are generally in an orchestra, two, or it may 
be, four horns, two trumpets, and three trombones. 

Besides the instruments mentioned, another class 
has been recently introduced, partly old instruments 
improved, and partly inventions originally intro- 
duced into military music, and subsequently into 
orchestras, which we shall comprise under the 
name of 

4. Tubes. 

Of these we shall say a word concerning the 
principal kinds. 

(A) The High Bb Cornet. 

This is a tube bearing some resemblance to 
a trumpet, but is wider, and spreads out more 
suddenly. By means of additional crooks and three 
valves, it produces the succession of tones noted 
as at (a), but which sound as at {b) : — 



{B) The Eb Cornet 

has a compass from the one -lined c, to three-lined c^ 

and is noted in the G clef, but sounds a minor sixth 
deeper. 

* In order to facilitate the use of the trumpet and horn, Talve-trumpets 
and ralve-homs have recently heen invented. In these instruments a 
portion of the tube is opened or shut, and thus a h^her or a lower pitch 
may be given to them ; and indeed, very easily. But by this arrange- 
ment, and the eompressed curvature of the tube connected with it, the 
instruments lose much of their original freshness and power, which was 
so essential to their peculiar character. Moreover, a complete scale of 
their characteristic sounds, so precious to a composer, is not necessary: 
and that their natural tones have been employed because they were the 
most characteristic, can be shewn from the works of the greatest instru- 
mentalists, namely, Haydn and Beethoven. Only in military music, 
subject to the fashion or caprice of the moment and heedless of musical 
reputation, are these instruments become a necessuy evil. It is to be 
lamented, that under the influence of the French-Italian Opera, the most 
natural instruments, full of health and character, are constantly de- 
creasing in our orchestras. 
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(C) The Tenor Horn {eomo cramatieo di tenore), 

also called the chromatic tenor bom, is noted in the 
tenor clef, and has a compass from great A\^, to the 
two -lined c, 

{JD) "^ The Tenor Bass 

is noted in the i^clef, and has a compass from the 
great F, to the one-lined b\^, 

(B) The Bass Tube, 

which, with five valves^ has the great compass from 
double D to the two-lined ^b aiid g. 

Of these instrnments, the high Sb comet may be 
considered as the treble (treble tube), the Eb cornet 
as the alto (alto tube), the tenor horn as the tenor 
(tenor tube), the tenor bass as bass^ and the bass 
tube as the double bass. 

Other instruments, such as the bass trumpet, 
klappen horn (kent horn) post horn, and so forth, we 
must pass over. 

The foregoing instrnments have a medium cha- 
racter between the horn and the trombone, and form 
by their capabilities, sufficient scales of metallic 
sound to establish an intervening class between the 
reed instruments — ^which thev threaten to banish or to 
overwhelm — and the brass instruments, whose pure 
and decided characteristics they do not possess, but 
much rather injure by being too copiously employed. 

SEVENTH SECTION.— THE ORGAN. 

The organ is, in its essence, nothing more than an 
assemblage of many wind instrnments; not blown, 
however, by mouth, but by a magazine of wind, and 
brought into operation so soon as the communication 
between the air and the instrnments or pipes are 
opened by the player. 

The organ is incompatably rich in such pipes, 
which it possesses in the greatest diversity of pitch 
and character of sound. 

The player commands the instrument through one 
or several key -boards, of which some, generally two, 
and rarely more than three, are played with the 
hands (manuals) — and one^ with the feet, (pedals) 
unless the organ be too small to admit of a pedal. 

The manuals are precisely similar to the finger- 
board of a pianoforte, and generally extend from the 
great C to the three-lined d. 

The pedals are correspondingly arranged, with this 
variation, that being for the use of the feet, they are 
larger and further apart than the keys in the manual. 
They extend from the great C to the one-lined d. 

To each claviature^ or key-board, several ranges 
of pipes belong, of which either a single range, 
or any number in conjunction, or altogether in one 
massive sound, may be set in operation. The admit- 
tance of \vind to the various ranges of pipes is efiPected 
by handles, called stops or registers. The range 
only, whose stop is drawn out, is capable of pro- 
ducing sound. 

The manuals and pedals may be joined together 
by attaching wires, and then all the drawn-out stops 
may produce sound at once. 

Every sound continues with equable force, so long 
as the key be pressed down. 
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The sounds vary both in pitch and in character. 

The deepest sounds are in thirty-two feet tone, and 
therefore intonate two octaves deeper than written : 
thus, the one-lined c, as the great c. 

Then come those of sixteen-feet tone, which are 
one octave deeper ; the one-lined c, as the small e. 

Of eight-feet tone, the standard nnmber. 
Of four-feet tone, which are an octave higher, the 
one-lined c, as the two-lined c. 

Of two and one-feet tone, which sound two and 
three octaves higher, respectively. 

Other stops sound a third and fifth higher or 
lower; others, again, called mixtures, produce to 
each key several pipes, tuned relatively to each 
other in octaves, thirds, and fifths, (fee, sounding 
of necessity, simultaneously : so that when any key 
on the key-board is pressed down, its own tone, and 
its octave, or itself, octave and fifth, or these intervals 
in several octaves, with the addition in some cases of 
the major third, are all heard together.* 

Many of the registers are intended to imitate or 

* We are under a twofold obligation to enter int-o a more minute ex- 

glanation here. In the fint place, the employment of mixture! for 
armonic effect, may appear to those unacquainted with the organ, 
inconceivable, nay, contrary to common sense. If every key besides its 
own tone, produces its octave, third, and fifth, the most simple chord 
(see Sect. 6 of 4th Division), for instance, e — e—g, would, produce the 
following chaos of harmonically contradictory Ume$ : — 

e—t—g—e — e— ff— b — c — d- V - jy - g ft— ft 

axul the chord, second in importance in music, c — e—g >[?, would hav9 
the following :— > 

& g bt f e € p — ty — ■b — t- ■ d — *— /—p — j&— ftp — b-'-d 

produced and sounding in confusion all together. Here it must serve 
as an explanation, that mixtures are to be employed only with judg* 
ment, taking care that the principal melody and narmouy be enforced by 
suffldently numerous and powerful registers, so that out of the above 
storms of vibrations, nothing but the chords c — &—g and c--# g bjl^, 
shall come clearly and prominently forth. 

In the second place, we must not omit to mention on the other hand, 
the condemnation of these mixtures by the important voices of GottfHed 
Weber and the celebrated Chladny, so famed in the science of sound. 
These and others have declared the mixtures to be at variance with aU 
our ideas of harmony and music, a pernicious error derived from 
mediaeval barbarism. Of many well-informed and able defenders of the 
ancient system, we will name but one, the highly respected musio- 
director, Wilke, justly esteemed for his knowledge of organ building, and 
his dissertations in the Leipziger allg, mus. zeitg. 

We will only remark briefly, that as it appears to us, the opposition to 
mixtures arises from our too confined apprehension of musical truth. The 
theory hitherto has proceeded on the mere presumption that music is 
an art producing melody and harmony by wuan* of ionu. Everything 
else — sound, character of sound, even rhythm — ^has been considered but 
of secondary importance, and ftmdamentally unessential. Weber indeed, 
and almost alone, has entered into the examination of rhythm in the 
arrangement of music; but even he, most unsatisfactorily. Regarding 
sound and its qualities in relation to music, we have nothing at aU 
worth naming. 

Now, the mixtures are exactly appropriate (as must have been rsi- 
marked), for the production of masses of sound, for the accumulation nX. 
that all-powerful element in the organ, independently of the melodioua 
or harmonious effect. We find many types in nature and in sounding 
materials, that a migbiy manifettation forms at the same time ii$ &um 
proper atmoephere — so light is accompanied by either sparkling or faint 
radiations ; thunder is enveloped in hollow reverberations ; bells, besides 
their deep and powerful sound, evolve repeated secondary sounds ; even 
strings e^ve supplementary vibrations (as C gives c—g—e ••• p , and 

one like 6i?,)more or less perceptible. This atmosphere may be con- 
sidered as the frilness of effects and combinations, which in the mere 
sound or ray, are presented to us in an abstract, dry, and unconnected 
form. So in the vast cathedral, the powerful oi^an evolves its atmoe- 
phere of secondary sounds, which convert the whole space into a re- 
sounding medium, most appropriate for influential effect upon the 
hearer. The same effect is aimed at in the orchestra, when in the masses 
of forie the middle parts are crowded with various forms of composition, 
not for the sake of melody , but for the production of a mass of sound, 
which, involving and involved, shall work out its own proper object. 
An attentive and educated ear can perceive secondary sounds proceed- 
ing from the whole mass of an orchestra ; not from one instnunent or 
the other, but waves of sounds, the result of, or springing fit)m, count- 
less and inappreciable vibrations. 

So much for this point of contention. Every one indeed should stand 
up for this view; for if, on the contrary, the mixtures were to be 
abolished or expelled, permanent injury would be done to many wodu 
properly adapted to the real character of the organ* 
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Mpregent the soands of other ingtrnmBiits ; — eome 
ancient and gone out of nee, and others forming 
■till, part of oTir oTcheBtrnB. To these belong the 
doable bass, 16 and 8 feet; Ante or reed flute, 8 and i 
feet ; hautboy, 8 feet ; bassoon, 16 and 8 feet ; trum- 
pet, 8 feet ; and so forth. There is a register, also, 
called the vox kiimawi, intended to imitate the hnmas 
voii'e. Other ranges of pipes are proper to the organ 
Itself such as the principal and many others. 

The various orders of pipes are divided into 
labial stops, whose pipes have a mouth narrowed 
from the inside, and to which order the principal 
belongs ; two reed stops, in which the sound is pro- 
duced or modified by a tongue, which vibrates in the 
interior of the pipe ; and lastly, the stopped pipe», 
which are covered or closed at the top, and sound, in 
consequence thereof, an octave deeper than they 
otherwise would in proportion to their length. 

When we reflect that a superior organ has forty, 
sixty, and more registers at command, whose diver- 
sity of character may be endlessly increased by com- 
binations of the individual ranges, some more delicate 
than any orchestral instrument, others of vibrating 
power, and that the full organ in its whole power is 
sufBcient to overwhelm any orchestra, — we cannot but 
acknowledge its vast superiority over every other 
instrument, and the propriety of its name from 
(K'^anunt (instrument, engine), it being assuredly and 
supereminently the instrument ; since none other 
can be compared with or stand against it. The 
proper use, combination, and change of the stops or 
registers, is of itself an object of mnch study and 
ingenuity. The notation for the organ is the same as 
that of tiie pianoforte, generally in two staves in the 
G- and F clefs ; but in old compositions, the soprano, 
alto, and tenor clefs are occasionally found. 

The pedal notes are marked 

Pbd. (pedale), 
-And the manual notes, 

Man. (manuoZe, manualmsnte), 
or *S. P., Senzapedale. 

If the pedal is rich and belongs to a full manual, it 
may be proper to write it on a third staff, under Uie 
first and second, which would then be reserved 
for the manual alone. 

The combination of the registers Is seldom indi- 
cated by composers ; neither indeed can it be deter- 
mined with exactness and for general application. 
Organs differ very much from each other in the 
number, choice, and composition of their registers ; 
and therefore a combination, perfectly suitable on 
one, might be unfavourable, or impossible on another. 
In case particular feet tone, different key-boards, 
the full oi^n, or soft combinations of stops, be 
required, these circumstances are usually espressed 
in general terms at the beginning of the composition. 

EIGHTH SECTION.— PERCUSSIVE IN8TEDMENT8. 
Here we are concerned with the most nsnal only. 
The chief is the 

Ebttle-drdm {timpano), 
of a hollow, echoing sound. This instrument gives 
out one serviceable tone; but it can he tnned to 
any ione between the great and small IP. Two 



kettle-dmma are therefore generally used, and they 
are tuned to a fourth, consisting of the dominant 

and tonic* 

If the kettle-dmms are muffled, which is indi- 
cated by 

TiKP. (timpani) copbrti, 
their sound becomes dull and suppressed. 

They are noted in the F clef. The above tmiing 
is observed ; thus, for example :— 
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and the notation is written in G, or also (which 
strictly speaking is incorrect, and in contradiction to 
the notation of the trumpets and horns, neoally 
associated with the drams) in the tones which must 
sound according to the tuning indicated ; thus, for 
example r — ■ 

Here it might be thought, according to the usage 
of speech mentioned nnder wind instruments, that 
the tones e — B would be produced; but those at the 
beginning of the staff are to be understood, and as 
the drums give only one tone, a misunderstanding is 
impossible. 

2. Banda. 
We comprehend under this head — 

The Qhbat Dbdm (^ran tamburo). 
Tee Cymbals {piatti, cinelli), 
Thb Trianqle (triangulo), 
Inetniments of no determined tone, but of mere 
sound, and too well known to require further notice 
here. 

In military music there are still more instrumenta 
of mere sound, ench as the Turkish crescent (bell- 
work), the wooden roll drum {tamlmro rulante), and 
the military drum. In the orchestra, also, we some- 
times find the Chinese gong — a bason or bowl of 
very powerful sound.f 

NINTH SECTION.— INSTRUMENTS OF FRICTION. 
The chief of this class is the 

1. Harhohioa, 
whose tones are produced from hollow vessels of 
glass, put into vibration by the application of 'iha 
fingers. The sounds of Qiis instmment are in- 
describably sweet and delicate, and it is susceptible 
of the most perfect crescendo and diminuendo, from 
the gentlest breathing, to harassing power. It is 
even dangerous, in its extreme intensity, to persons of 
weak nerves, in whom it has been known to produce 
fainting and other inconveniences. Nevertheless, 
this instrument, invented in 1762, hy Benjamin 
Franklin, has not been able to maintain its position 
in practical art, owing to its difficulty of performanca 
and limited powers. It is adapted merely to slow 
and simple successions of harmony ; and truly, the 
charms of its characteristic sounds are not a sufficient 
compensation for its inability to follow the composer. 

■ A 1st( fniaitlDn miku tbe tuning of kettlfrJiDsu lo mj, that it 
cubt dDMduilDgchetlnworplirlng, 

{lamtari%o), tsA Uu Bfulili cutaputi, whloh hna bBcanw (uilUu Id 
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2. The Clavicylikder 
is principally indebted to the fame and travels of its 
inventor, the celebrated Chladni, for becoming known 
to the world. Since his time it has been no more 
noticed. Its tones, similar to those of the clarinet, 
were produced by means of a key-board, from glass 
rods under the friction of a glass cylinder. 

We must pass over all further information upon 
this and other instruments which have never got 
into lasting or extensive use, such as the euphon, 
the terpodion, the uranion, <&c. 

TENTH SECTION.— OF SCORE. 

We have been aware since page 45, that compo- 
sitions to be performed by several instruments or 
voices, are usually set in score; that is to say, 
a separate staff is assigned to each instrument and to 
each voice, and all the staves are arranged exactly 
bar for bar over each other. If there be a deficiency 
of staves for so many parts, or if any of the parts 
have BO little to do, theit it is not worth while to 
assign them a separate staff, parts related to, or con- 
nected with each other, may be set on the same 
staff together ; thus, the two flutes, clarinets, (fee, the 
three trombones, &c., may be written on one staff. 

In one way or other, the score is the true and 
faithful impression of each individual trait, and of all 
the combinations and joint workings of a great com- 
position. No selection of parts for the piano, however 
skilfully or completely elaborated, no arrangement^ 
can be an equivalent for the acore of a full-parted 
composition. There are no means of enjoying and 
studying such a composition to be compared, in 
faithfulness and ease to the score. For composers, 
conductors, readers, and generally for all well-edu- 
cated musicians and amateurs, emulous of a deep 
enjoyment of and insight into music, the capability 
of reading and playing score with confidence and 
facility, is an inestimable, not to say an indispensable 
faculty. 

Perfection cannot be obtained in this power with- 
out a fundamental study of composition ; at least, of 
harmony. In the meanwhile, every step in advance 
is rich in knowledge and satisfaction ; and, in reality, 
the trouble it costs is absolutely as nothing, com- 
pared to the reward. It is therefore hoped that 
a method to understand score, together with an elu- 
cidation of its arrangement, and some assistance 
towards becoming familiar with it, will be welcome 
to most musicians and lovers of musical art. 

Another ground for entering more at large into 
this matter at present, is, that many customs and 
failings have crept into the arrangement of score, 
which can by no means be approved of, and con- 
cerning which, the want of unanimity of opinion 
is much to be regretted. It is therefore desirable 
that composers and authors should bring this subject 
into public consideration. 

The score, for its essential object, must contain all 
the parts in staves, one over the other, ih order that 
the totality of the composition may be seen at once. 
Only in cases of extreme necessity, when there is 
absolute want of room to place all the parts on 
one side, can it be allowed to divide the score, and 



write some of the parts elsewhere. In this event, 
however, the parts separated should be the least im- 
portant, which might therefore be best dispensed 
with. 

All the parts must be placed according to their 
elevation in sound, exactly bar under bar, and part 
of a bar under part of a bar, &c., as the following 
examples will show. The staves in connexion with 
each other are visibly pointed out by the brace 
at the beginning of each line ; by the closing lines at 
the end, or at the close of any considerable portion; 
and also, in the course of the composition, by the bar 
lines drawn through the whole. 

Every staff has its clef and signature, suitable 
to the notation of the part. The name of each part 
is placed at the beginning of its staff. If the score 
should begin with some of the parts only, in order to 
save room, while for a time, other parts rest, and 
appear only later ; these latter must be marked in 
the list of tiie parts — 

OoNT. (contano), 

(they count, or rest). Similar marks ought not to 
be omitted in the course of the composition, when- 
ever some of the parts should have considerable 
rests, and the score should be, in like manner, reduced 
in extent. 

The directions for performance, such as piano, 
Jbrte, and so forth, should be placed at every part, 
or at least at every chorus. If this be not done, 
these directions affect the whole of the parts, except- 
ing those where other directions contradict them. 
The directions for absolute time (tempo, quickness 
or slowness) are usually given only over the score. 

Each part should be written out completely. It 
is allowable, indeed, when two parts are exactly 
alike, or when one part follows another in octaves, 
to refer from one part to the other, thus :— 

OoL. (colla) — air Sva. col, 
for example, to refer the hautboy part to the flutes, 
by inserting col flauti; the second violin to the first, 
by colprimo ; signifying that the same notes are to 
serve K>r both : but this should be done only in case 
of necessity, from want of time, or to avoid too great 
a crowding of notes. 

We sometimes find, when a passage is repeated, 
that only the highest and lowest parts are written 
again ; and as a substitution for the intervening 
parts, the words — 

are written across the space where the omitted noteg 
would have been, to indicate that the other parts are 
to proceed as before. This occasions^ however, 
a very inconvenient and considerable effort of memory 
to the reader, and still more to the conductor, and is 
a practice not to be recommended. 

Thus much upon the composition of scores in 
general. A more important point is their arrange^ 
merit, that is, the order of distributing the parts. 
Here two rules are generally to be observed : — 
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Ist. All the parts belonging to a chorus are 
usually placed together. 

2nd. The highest parts are usually placed upper- 
most, the nearest lower comes next, and they descend 
as they deepen, until the undermost is the lowest. 

These rules certainly leave much open to selection, 
and it is plain at once, that more than one arrange- 
ment is possible and eligible. We will go through 
the most important points. 

The most simple and the easiest, is the arrange- 
ment of a score, in which there is only one vocal 
chorus ; in this case the second of the above rules is 
sufficient, and requires scarcely any exception. 

A vocal score of three, four, or five voices, is 
arranged according to the height of the voices. Each 
voice has its stafif — unless, perhaps, the soprano and 
alto, the tenor and bass, or two soprani, two tenors, 
&c., should be noted on one stafif. This, however, 
should be done only when the voices run near each 
other, or if there be not sufficient space for separate 
staves ; and the tails of the notes of the upper part 
should be drawn upwards, and of the lower part 
downwards. Here we have before us — 
164. 



SOP&AVO. 



Alto. 



TXVOK. 



Bass. 



Adagio. 



£ 



^jj -uJa^- 




Ky - ri - e e - lei - son I 





Ky - ri e 



e - lei - son ! 



^m 



Ky - ri ' e e - lei - son ! 

the opening chorus (omitting the orchestra) of 
Seb. Bach's wonderfully beautiM mass in A major. 
Here is a repetition of tL« same : — 




TXVOK. 

Bass. 



\ 



e - lei 



m^ 



Ky - ri - e _ 



f 



f 



in compressed arrangement, wherein the soprano 
and tenor have exchanged melodies : the alto is 
placed with the soprano, and the tenor with the bass. 
A quartet for bowed instruments is arranged in a 
manner equally free and easy of inspection, from the 
first violin down to the violoncello, as this beginning 
of one of Haydn's quartets satisfactorily shews : — 

166. VioUnol- Moderato. ^^^ 

kViolino2. 




..Viola. * I • • II II*' 



g'" '- U ^Mj J j ^^ffl^ 



SE5 



Violoncello. 




i ^E flTTTh 




If the double bass were added, it would be placed 
on the staff of the violoncello, as we have iJready 
said at page 49. It is only when these instruments 
deviate often and considerably from each other, that 
a separate staff is given, and then of course the 
lowest to the double bass. Single deviations are 
indicated by giving a different direction to the tails 
of the notes, tiius : — 
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and then, the downward tails belong to the double 
bass. 

In a chorus of tubular instruments (named so by 
us at page 50) the same instruments, for example, 
the two flutes, the two clarinets, and so forth, have 
generally but one staff in common, excepting in case 
one part, for example the first flute, should be so 
abundant in notes, as not to have room for the other 
part ; otherwise, the second rule must be followed. 
Instead of one score on an extensive scale, we here 
offer two plans for compositions of a greater or less 
number of parts : — 

Fiauto piccolo 
Flauti .... Flauti 
Oboi .... Oboi 

Clarinetto in Up 
CUirinetti inB\^. Clarinetti in Btf 

Comi di bassetto 
Fagotti .... Fagotti 

Contra fagotto. 

If space is deficient for the full setting, the doable 
bassoon and its associates (see page 51) must be 
written on the bassoon staff, where it will sometimes 
go with the second — 

Col Sbcondo, 

and sometimes separately. In this latter case, the 
tails of its notes must be drawn downwards, while 
those of the notes of the bassoon must be drawn 
upwards. Thus, for example : — 



I 
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i 



i 



The following i& to be observed with regard to the 
brass instruments: — 

The trumpets in general are considered as the 
highest instruments, over the horns. If different 
horns are employed, the highest will be placed 
uppermost, unless it be judged more advantageous to 
place those horns which are in tune with the 
trumpets, next to them. 

To horns and trumpets, kettle-drums are asso- 
ciated as their bass. They belong, however, more 
nearly to the trumpets. If, therefore, in a composi- 
tion the horns are peculiarly combined with the 
tubular instruments, it may be advisable, contrary to 
the second rule, to place the trumpets under the 
horns, and immediately next to the kettle-drums, as 
if they made a chorus with these alone. Here are 
two plans for brass chorusses : — 
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Clarini (Ih'omie) in D 
Comi in D 

Timpani in d, A 



Trombe in C 
Comi in U\^ 
Comi in C 
Timpani in o, O 



The first is intended for the key of D major, the 
second for perhaps C minor. If in the latter, the 
trumpets and C horns should be much occupied 
together, it might be more suitable (again, contrary 
to the second rule) to set the Ei? horns under 
the horns. We exemplify the third of the above 
cases by the following passage out of Handel's 
Alexandei's Feast : — 



169. 



Comi 
inF. 



Comi 
inc. 



Trombe 
inC. 



Timpani 
inF. 



' Andante. 




from which we place it here, whether or not it be 
faithful to the original score, or the most suitable 
arrangement of the parts for the composition. If it 
were agreed to write in this manner, it would cer- 
tainly be the most appropriate, that is to say, the 
easiest of inspection. 

Of course the trombones (page 52) also belong 
to the brass chorus. They form, however, a divi- 
sion by themselves, which associates itself most 
appropriately (as it were, as lower part) to the 
so-called band, when they are to be brought into 
use. The trombones also are arranged according to 
their height. At times, the alto and tenor trombones 
are placed on one staff, and then, generally in the 
tenor clef; and again, when space is deficient, all the 
three are set on the same staff, and are then most 
conveniently written in the tenor clef. 

If several vocal chorusses are combined, the first 
rale comes into action. If each vocal chorus is kept 
to itself, then the second rule applies. In every 
vocal chorus the highest voice must be set first. But 
how shall we place the chorusses with respect to 
each other ? Here it seems to be most advisable to 
place that chorus undermost, which has the most 
continuous bass voice ; and for the reason, that (as 
the doctrine of harmony will show) the bass is the 
surest guide and indicator of what are the contents 
of the other voices. 

If reed and brass instruments be united together, 
the first would be most properly placed lowest, 
according to this list : — 

(Trombe 

Comi, 

Timpani, 
^ Trombone, 

Flauti, 

Oboi, 

Clarinetti, 

Fagotti, 
^Contrtifagotto. 



If bowed instruments are combined with wind 
instruments, the former are placed lowest. Here it 
seems most proper to set the reed instruments 
uppermost, and the brass instruments in the middle, 
thus : — 

^ ( Flauti, S^c. 

\ Fagotti, 
o f Trombe, ^c. 
^ \ Timpani! 

f Viotino, 1°- ^c. 

I Violoncello e contrabasso. 

Then at least, the second rule is observed among the 
wind instruments. The first flute in the upper line 
has space for its high passages, and the other in- 
struments which have little to do, and consequently, 
frequent rests, make a convenient separation between 
the bowed, quartet, and the tubular instruments. 
Moreover, the first violin being set under the kettle- 
drums, will have plenty of room for its high notation. 
But we meet with scores (particularly those contain- 
ing the newly invented instruments; in which this 
order is altered ; the brass instruments are placed 
above, and the tubular instruments beneath. 

In vocal compositions for double or more extensive 
chonisses, each chorus is to be arranged according 
to the first rule. If solo voices should occur with 
the chorus, for which there is not space among the 
staves of the voices of the chorus, they must be 
placed over the chorus. 

If, in fine, song parts are combined with the 
orchestra, it is desirable that the staves of the former 
should be next to the violoncello and contrabass©, 
the most important parts of the orchestra, see above. 
Here also the first rule is abandoned^ and the 
chorus of song parts is admitted into the chorus 
of bowed instruments, immediately over the violon- 
cello and contrabasso. Such an arrangement we see 
here : — 

f Flauti, ^c. 
{Fagotti, 
( Clarini, ^c, 
\ Timpani, 

1 Trombone alto, ^e, 
X Oran tamburo, 

Violino 1, 
Violino 2, 
Viola, 

{Canto, 
Alto, 
Tenore, 
Basso, 

Violoncello e contrabasso, 
Formerly, scores differed often from this arrange- 
ment, in placing the violin and tenor parts above all 
the wind instruments, in order to make the first 
violin conspicuous, as the most important orchestral 
part next to the bass ; but the injury of disuniting 
the most essential division or band in the orchestra, 
seems to us to outweigh the advantage. 

We pass over the scores of military music, as in 
that branch, no real works of art have hitherto 
appeared. 

For reading score, the first t^isssj;|»^^'^'^'^'«s.'^ 's&vist 
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the knowledge of its general arrangement, is the 
capacity of reading all the parts in their respective 
clefs, and of transposing .those which are written 
in other feet tone, that is of imagining how they 
really sound: for instance, that the Bp clarinets, 
sound a tone deeper than they are noted. To those 
who, at least, can read with fluency the different 
clefs enumerated at page 9, we can offer some 
facilitations. We assume however, for granted, that 
the transposing into higher or lower octaves can 
present no difficulty. 

1. Let the notes of the A clarinet and of the 
A horn he read as if they were in the soprano clef, 
with three signs of raising (;j||). Thus, this passage — 




read as 
written 



If such a clarinet part should have a signature of 
one or two signs of raising, four or five raisings (that 
is, the three imagined and the one or two visibly 
present) must be imagined, in the transposition into 
the soprano def ; therefore this passage — 



in. 




read as if 
written so 



If tlie clarinet has a signature of one or two de- 
pressions (J7), one or two sharps less must be 
imagined in the transposition ; thus — 



172. 




should be 
read thus 



The rest is easily understood if the imagination 

can hold fast (see page 14) that 

a sharp raises, a flat lowers, 
the recall (H) of a sharp lowers, 
the recall (H) of a flat raises, 

whatever name the tones may have through these 

transpositions. 

2. Let the notation of the deep BJ? horn be 
imagined as written in the tenor clef with two flats. 
Thus, this passage — 



173. 



must be 
read as 



f==rj= ^ ^^Si 



\- ti^ ^^^g^ e 



3. High Bt7 horns, B b trumpets, and B{7 clari- 
nets, are to be read in the same manner, but must be 
imagined an octave higher. With Bb clarinets, 
which may be signatured with one sharp, one flat 
only must be imagined in the transposition ; and of 
course three or four flats must be imagined, should 
the clarinets have a signature of one or two flats, in 
t/w same laanner as we have detailed at No. 1. 



4. Let the D horns be imagined to be written in 
the alto clef, with the signature of two raisings, 
thus : — 



174. 



i-^TTTf^ ^ 



8^^ 



32: 



i 



D trumpets and D clarinets in the same manner, 
but an octave higher, if it should not be easier to 
read them at once a tone higher. 

5. Let the Eb horns and E horns be imagined as 
in the F clef, the former with three flats, and the 
latter with four sharps : — 

Corni in Eb. Comi in E. 



175. 



^^.'jr ^ui^-z^ ^^ 




aff n^^ ^l^? 6J3];Trj ^^ 



but then they must be placed an octave higher. 

Clarinets in Eb, and trumpets in Eb and E, may 
be read in the same manner ; but then, two octaves 
higher, if the simple transposition by a minor or 
major third should not be found more easjr. 

Different imaginary representations suit different 
individuals, while to some, immediate transposition 
appears more easy. All however, with a little 
industry, speedily find the seeming difficulties vanish 
before them. 

The knowledge of harmony, thorough bass, and 
composition in general, and acquaintance with the 
manner of the composer, whose score we wish 
to read and study, are of vast importance in aiding 
and fructifying our researches. 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

Elementary Forms op Composition. 

SECTION THE FIRST.— THE FOUNDATIONS OF 

MELODY. 

By melody, we understand a succession of single 
tones, appropriate in itself, and rhythmically arranged 
for the expression of a determined musical thought.* 
We have first to consider, then, the succession of 
tones and afterwards their rhythm. 

{A) The Succession of Tones. 

Where shall we find our succession of tones? and 
when can we call it arranged? There are three 
materials or foimdations for successions of tones. 
The first is the 

Diatonic Scale, 
upwards or downwards, or both, the one after the 
other. In this scale we perceive the degrees of the 
tones, following each other in regulated order from 
below upwards, and from above downwards. We 
know that we have at least two diatonic scales, the 

* Such a thought, like any other, must have its lunits. Since it 
expresses somethinj; specific, it must at some time or other have ex- 
pressed or finished expressing it, and there dose. This close of the 
thought or of the melody may be at the same time the end of the com- 
position, or it may proceed to new thoughts or melodies. The melodies 
collectively of a voice or part produced in the course of a composition, 
are called its tune or air {Cantilena). 
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major and the minora and that we can fonn both upon 
every tonic. 

A second foundation for regulated successions of 
tones is the so-called 

Chromatic Scale, 
proceeding upwards or downwards, or both in suc- 
cession. But a melody will rarely be formed entirely 
from this scale only ; since its progression, by semi- 
tones only, is too uniform and minute. The chromatic 
scale indeed, as we have shewn (page 18, in note), 
cannot be the foundation of any scale; it is no 
fundamental form in our tonic system. 

A third foundation for a regulated succession of 
tones, is 

The Succession op Tones in a Chord, 
or several chords, which combinations we shall 
understand better in the course of the following 
sections ; for example : — 




but such a succession is visibly too confined, and at 
too large intervals, to be a foundation for any con- 
siderable time. 

Out of these materials are constructed all possible 
successions of tones ; seldom from one source alone, 
but mostly from two, or indeed, from the contribu- 
tions of all three. In the above example, two 
foundations are mixed. T^ie tones of the first bar 
and those of the second^ each by themselves, belong 
to a chord foundation ; but from the first to the 
second, and from the second to the third bar {c — h and 
d — c)t the passage is diatonic. Such an interchange 
of foundations may proceed with^ greater variety, as 
for example in this passage : — 




Here at No. 1, is a chromatic foundation — at No. 2, 
a diatonic — at No. 3, a derivation from a chord, and 
so forth. 

But however rich a succession of tones may be in 
variety, if it aspire to become a melody and attain 
artistic meaning, it must observe in the interchange 
and selection, a certain order ; a succession with an 
intention ; in fine, an artistic plan. So, for example, 
the foregoing passage begins chromatically, proceeds 
diatonically to a harmonical succession, and then re- 
peats and strengthens this order in the second and 
third bars. But it must not be expected that the 
order will always be so simple and transparent as in 
this instance. Here, for example, — 




we see a much more variegated arrangement. After 



the chromatic (1) and diatonic (2) portions, two har- 
monic successions (3 and 4) follow; and only then 
again, a diatonic and chromatic sequence ; so that the 
harmonic successions are made prominently im- 
portant. But that superiority is claimed again by 
the third preferably harmonic bar (7 and 8), so that 
two similar halves are formed, both of which begin 
diatonically and chromatically, and then proceed 
harmonically. 

Every group of two, three, or more toTies, which 
serves as material for a succession of tones^ we will 
call a 

Motive of the Succession op Tones. 
Thus, Nos. 1, 2, 3, <fec., in the preceding passage, were 
motives of that succession. In these two successions— 




the motives are the sequences of the two tones next 
to each other. Out of the repetition, transposition, 
alteration, mixture and combination of motives, long 
successions of tones are formed ; and it is manifest 
from the foregoing, that with the same motive, pas- 
sages quite di&erent may be constructed. Moreover, 
two motives may be combined to form a larger one. 
The preceding succession might have been formed 
of groups of four tones, thus : — 

180. ^^^^n iffiiE 

Again, the motives Nos. 2 and 3, from the passage 
No. 178, might be combined thus, — 
181. 




Sfer-r4 ^ ^^^3 ^^ 



and new successions be discovered. 

After the foundation and motive, in fine, the 

Direction 
of the succession comes into consideration. This 
may be altogether rising or falling, or an alternation 
of both (as in No. 181), or chiefly rising or chiefly 
falling ; with contrary secondary movements : that 
is, for example, continuing to fall in the whole, but 
partially rising occasionally — or the contrary; or 
again, rambling up and down without any decided 
direction in any way ; as here for example : — 




(J?) Op Rhythm. 

The rhythmic arrangement of a melody ought 
also to be regulated so as to express some idea or 
intention. 

After our elucidations on the successions of tonnes, 
we need not occupy much time upon this point. 

The rhythmic arrangement is founded on value, 
and on the nature and laws of bars ; and, like the 
arrangement of tones, has for its object the formation 
of a consistent whole, combined with judgment to 
produce an intended effect. It proceeds in its con- 
structions from one or more fundamental conceptions, 
which we may call 

Rhythmic MoT\?n2.%^ 
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and forms by equal or similar repetitions, continua- 
tions, and alternations — always according to the 
laws of proportion and of agreeableness, and with 
a view to the object of each particular work — a more 
or less extensive rhythmic combination. In this 
manner, rhythm is the governing attendant in the 
management of tones, from the smallest melodic 
conception, up to the greatest and most comprehen- 
sive forms of art. 

Here we give an example of a rhythmical motive. 
In the passages immediately preceding, the succes- 
sions have been in tones oi equal and short duration. 
We give now a succession of a quaver and two 
semiquavers, which is the rhythmic motive : — 





Rhythmic motives may also be enlarged or diminished, 
separated or united, as is here shewn : — 

1 



184. 



SECOND SECTION.— FUNDAMENTAL FORMS. 

All melodies can be traced to three fundamental 
forms, which we call passage, phrase, and subject. 

1. A Passage. 
Every melodiously organised succession of sounds, 
without a satisfactory close, is called a passage. 
Here — 

185. 

^and BO 

zz forth. 

and at No. 177, we have passages before us. Such 
a passage may consist of determined and different 
groups ; as is seen at No. 178, in groups of four, and 
in No. 181, in groups of six tonss, and in this fol- 
lowing passage, in groups of seven toneSy — 

186. 








owing to the greater value of the first tone ; also, 
different groups may be intermingled as in No. 186 
and here, — 



187 



All freedom in the construction of melodies is here 
admitted. 

A flight of rapid and mostly similar notes is also 

called 

A Passage, 

particularly when of considerable extent A pas- 
sage formed of diatonic or chromatic intervals is 

called 

A Run, 
more especially if of great^ length (running at least 
through an octave), and is chiefly confined to dia- 
tonic successions in one direction. If its performance 
should be accompanied with extraordinary technical 
difficulty, if it be calculated to produce a brilliant 
display of the skill and boldness of the executant, it 

is called 

A Bravura Passage. 



2. The Phrase. 

A melody which is* constituted into a whole, by 
having a determined beginning and end, is called 
a phrase. 

By what means is that conclusion effected ? 

In respect of tone, by the melody's beginning with 
a tone which becomes important throughout, and 
closing with the same. In respect of rhythm, by 
its beginning on a chief part (of a bar) or an ex-chief 
part, and closing exclusively on a similar part. For 
these reasons the foregoing successions of tones, 
Nos. 186 to 187, and others, are only passages, and 
not phrases, because they are deficient of that 
decisive rhythmic-tonic conclusion. 

Which are tonically important tones? 

We can, in the first place, name only one — the 
tonic. We shall learn hereafter, from instruction in 
harmony and modulation, that other tones belonging 
to tonic harmony (the third and fifth of the tonic), 
when they act as constituent parts of this harmony, 
must be considered as effective for a close. That^ 
moreover, a phrase may close in a tone different 
from that in which it began ; in which case the tonic 
of the new scale and its harmonies are available as 
closing tones. Finally, that also, the dominant and 
its harmonies may become the closing ton^s of a 
phrase. 

In order to return to the important closing tone — 
the tonic, we shew here — 

188. ^ 

a phrase in three bars, quite satisfactory as to form ; 
here, — 
189. 




^ffl.^i r^-^ s s riT j ^f rr f r ^ 



an'5lher equally so, of four bars. But does not the 
latter close unsatisfactorily as to rhythm ? No : 
for its last tone is an ex-chief part ; and moreover, 
only the echo of the really closing tone in its octave. 
Here — 

190. ^ ■" ' ^ ^^^^^ 

we have a phrase indeterminate In the initial bar, 
and also tonically, but still closing satisfactorily. 
Here — 





is a phrase closing unsatisfactorily even in rhythm. 
It is only by the tons that we guess at the close. 
Such an indecision is not perhaps to be considered 
an absolute fault. It may be for some ideas or 
objects the most appropriate form. 

Every phrase, as every melody, consists of regu- 
lated motives, which are connected together either 
uninterruptedly, or are formed into separate divisions. 
Thus here, — 

192. 
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we have a phrase of four bars, which in its second 
bar makes a well-marked rhythmic separation^ We 
call snch divisions 

Sections. 
A section, again, may be divided into smaller parts, 
which we cidl 

Members. 
Here, for example, — 




we have a phrase in two sections (1 and 2, and 
3 and 4 bars), and each separates intoi members of 
different dimensions ; first, into two members, each 
of two crotchets (the rest included), then into a 
member of four crotchets. 

3. A Subject. 

This consists of a phrase and counter-phrase, or of 
several united phrases, forming together a great 

Musical Subject. 

The subject comprises, therefore, two or more 
small unities more or less closed, under one larger 
unity. This can take place according to rule, only 
when the second and following phrases are similar 
in contents to the first, or at least, are of the same 
derivation. In the following sections of this work 
we shall find new methods for combining phrases 
into subjects. 

In the first place, we have only one chief means 
of distinction, viz., the direction of the succession of 
tones. If the first phrase rises, the second falls. 
Here we recognise that the essential form of a sub- 
ject, the union of two phrases, is the phrase and 
counter-phrase, as we say above. Thus here, — 



194. Opening phrase. 



Closiug phrase. 




ihe four first and four last bars are exactly contrary 
in their general direction, and thereby are distin- 
guished. On the other hand, if the first falls, the 
second rises ; for example : — 
Opening phrase, 



i95. ^^i>'!> r \f^=^ 



* 



jOZ 



Closing phrase. 





^ ti-nrtm 



We call the first phrase (as we have done over 
the notes) 

Opening Phrase; 
and the second or counter-phrase, 

Closing Phrase. 
How does the construction of subjects proceed be- 
yond these limits, beyond the compass of two 
phrases ? It can combine 

Three or pour Phrases, 
and more. But it is manifest that the relation of 
opening phrase and closing phrase, of phrase and 
counter-phrase, can no longer remain so conspicuous. 
The three or four phrases, however long they may 



be, wiU always appear rather as long sections of aa 
extended phrase. Thus here :— * 

Phrase I. Ph ra se II. 

Phrase in. 



& J jN -^trrf frtiNL!!rii^'[m = 



^^^i^^ta 



or from the bar last but one : — 
197. Phrase rv. 






But the subject may be enlarged from within, by 
more or less exact repetitions, which it adds to its 
own close or to its opening phrase, sending out be- 
forehand, as it were, a preparation, for its own 
beginning. Thus the subject, No. 194, might begin 
so— with two little phrases or members, each of two 
bars, as forerunners, — 

198. 

or its opening phrase might close thus, — 
199. 





with a repetition of the last tones; or the whole 
might proceed from the seventh bar, thus : — 



200-^^^ 




closing with the repetition of the whole closing 
phrase. 
In all such 

Appendages and Intermixings 
it is generally advisable, and therefore customary^ 
to preserve the symmetry or proportion between the 
fore and after phrase, by using nearly similar sec- 
tions of similar length. Where this, however, on 
deeper grounds, is not done, we shall soon learn by a 
little practice, after the foregoing intimations, to 
distinguish the different forms in any composition 
before us. Only thus far is it fitting that we should 
proceed upon this point in our General Musical 
Instruction. More intimate acquaintance herewith, 
will be furnished in the doctrine of composition, and 
in the Science of Music. 

THIRD SECTION.— GREATER RHYTHMIC 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

We have already remarked (page 33), and we will 
repeat the observation, that it is rhythm chiefly, 
which gives order, comprehensibility, and significa- 
tion to our compositions ; and renders them capable 
of producing an unfailing and determined effect. It 
was rhythm which singled out and reduced to order 
an unintelligible mass of notes, which brought equal 
and unequal notes into parts of bars and into whole 
bars, and thence into passages, phrases and subjects ; 
in fine, into appreciable and effective combination. 

Now, we know from daily experience (and the 
fifth division of this book will instruct us further) 
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that there are mach lai^r compoaitioDs than 

movements — compodtionB which consist of many 
passages, phrases, and Bnbjects, combined together. 
What preserrsB order (unong them? In the first 
place again — rhythm. Then, or next in authority 
or governing inflneace (as we shall learn later in 
the description of artistic forms), the arrangemente 
of modulation and the several chief sobjects of the 
composition. 

For the study and performance of a composition, 
it is highly profitable to understand clearly its entire 
Gonitmction and arrangement. We must not there- 
fore remain satisfied witli oar development so far, 
bat must pursue these rhythmic combinations into 
their most comprehensive formations. This we can 
do nowhere better than here. 

What was the first object of rhythm? Equal 
measure — and then? va/nety combined with sym- 
metry — Eqvilibriwn. So rhythmical order began 
by notes of equal value, and proceeded thence to 
notes of the most diversified description hut which 
are easily arranged (being minima, crotchets, &c,*) 
in proportionate relation to each other. It began 
with two-fold order, bnt thence unfolded many and 
various kinds of measure. The bars of a musical theme 
were equal, bnt they could contain notes and rests of 
the most varied nature, all of which could be com- 
prised in parte of « bar of equal length and measure. 

So now, rhythm continues to labour in its double 
capacity for a dngle object. 

Equal members combined together throughout a 
whole movement, constitute 

EguAL Bhytbu:. 
For example, of two and two bars : — -j- 




as here for an openii^ phrase of eight bars in | time, 
or of four and four bus : — 




or, which is rare, of three and three bars, as in this 
Swiss popular song : — J 



■m 



^m 



^^ 



: ii-bermisHit-te-tl, guigiD 



^ 



^^ 



^Eg 



geng dor mia Oraa, gang m 



priigle di ab. 

That rhythms also of six and six, and even of 
five and five bars, are possible — nay, even of seven 
and seven, can be easily perceived; but the wider 
the single rhythms become, the more both they and 
the whole composition lose in apprehension and 
mobility. 

Now, however, the four-part, six-part, &c, rhyth- 
mic combinations, are known to be nothing more 
than annexations or groopings of the simple two and 
three-part unities. We can therefore change the 
i phmse, No. 202, into a | phrase of sixteen bars, 
by merely halving the bars, or at least with very 
slight alteration ; for example :— 

J-. » .. -CH^ 




or vice verm, we might revert this | phrase into a 
I phrase, or group the above | phrase into a J 

phrase. 

Hence it is clear, that we can place not only equal 
or similar rhythms together, but also 

Rhtthus of ths bake kins. 
Thns, for example, a section of four bars may follow 
two sections of two bars each, and vice vena; and 
this may be taken advantage of in every variety of 
manner. As examples from extensive composilionB 
occupy too much room, we give one, in few notes, of 
our own construction. — 



^m 



^fepfefefeNn^ ^a 



ig^#^^ 



fte., low thfl Eogliib Dunes, minimi, ei 

Hjr-a*iil«it RlUloD to cub oUiu.— Tua 

t Thli ind mMI oT Ibe a(hei«i*in]ilM ui 



M Ugh and IM Tum^tij, 



' foith«»ke or brevity u 



i.'fiigbthi, culled out a 



cd tlie[t att^DKblfl effect when 
eiCremelr Tkh and attnctivB 
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This represents to us the following rhythmic 
quantities : — 

1, 1 Bar— 2, 2 Bars— 1, 1 Bar— 2 Bars 
1,1 Bar — 1,1 Bar. 

If we add together the memhers of each single bar, 
we shall have nothing hut equal sections — 

2— 2, 2— 2— 2— 2— 2 Bars* 
which are as comprehensible and easy of inspection 
as bars with parts and members of a bar. Many 
similar combinations can be found. An attentive 
observer will perceive them easily in extensive and 
richly elaborated compositions. Numeration by 
two, as the most simple partitive number, is pre- 
dominant most assuredly ; as for example, rhythms 
of 1, 1 and 2— or 2, 2 and 4— or 4, 4 and 8 bars. 
Rarely do we find numeration by three, during a 
whole composition: as for example, 3, 3 and G.f 
Still less frequently by five, as we have already 
found among the like-formed rhythms. But we find 
in large compositions, after a series of two or four 
bar rhythms, two or mbre sections of three, six, or 
Jive bars each in such an arrangement as this, for 
example, — 

4, 4,-4, 4,-3, 3,-6,-4, 4— and so forth, 

which appear conformable to order, merely because 
two or three of them present themselves occasionally, 



and may be compared together. We would call 
these rhythms 

Stmmetrigal Rhythms. 

In fine, in large compositions, particularly when 
descriptive of passionate, vehement feelings, single 
sections may very well be introduced, larger or 
smaller than those preceding or following them ; for 
example, a five bar section, amid sections of two and 
four bars only. Such a construction should be called 

Irreoulab Rhythm. 

No blame, however, should be attached to such an 
expression. On the contrary, it should be con- 
sidered as a case of exemption from the governing 
itde. In the proper place, that is, for the expression 
of passion, the irregular rhythm may probably be 
the only •right one. 

As we have formed sections by the union of sin- 
gle bars, so by combining sections, two and two, 
three and three, and so forth, we may produce 
larger divisions. If we divide, for instance, No. 193 
into bars of |, the following fundamental rhythmic 
sections would appear : — 

1, 1, 2 Bars, 1, 1, 2 Bars. 

Then, we should become perceptive of greater com- 
binations, out of the twice one -bar sections of two 
bars, and out of the four and four bars : so that the 
whole phrase has the following rhythm : — 




The phrases hitherto considered, have shown us 
very easily distinguishable sections. The borders or 
limits of the sections (called intersections) were 
shown at one time by rests, as in No. 203 and 205 ; 
at another, by chief parts of greater value in quantity 
or length, which made the intersection perceptible. 
But the point of limitation has not been always so 
striking to the eye. 

Sometimes the single sections and phrases were 
combined by passages or phrases of transition, or 
passing notes and small intermediate phrases. Such 
an one is seen in the last bar of No. 204. The 
phrase itself closes with the first crotchet of this bar, 
but the under part leads by an intervening phrase to 
the following one, whose beginning is to be seen in 
No. 202. The transition might have been made more 
effective, in this way, for instance — 




with under and upper parts, or all the parts together. 

At times the entrance of the phrase is concealed 
by its beginning too late or too early. Here for 
example, — 



we see two phrases, each of two bars, united by one 
part; but in everything else, manifestly separated. 
We recognize the entrance of the second by its 
similarity to the first. Here we have the same 
phrase, a trifle varied in the harmony — 




but the second section enters later — too late, accord- 
ing to the model of the first, and with a retrenched 
beginning. Here^ in fine, we have again the same 
piltrase— 



209. 




207. 






■:^rr 



i 



* Therefore this is again a subject of several phrases, only not formed 
to regularly, nor so easily to be recognized as the former No. 196. 



but its second section appears half a bar too soon, 
with a longer and repeated beginning. Nevertheless, 
its beginning, and the order which presides in the 
groundwork of the whole (No. 207), remain per- 
ceptible in all the deviations. 

Finally, the close of a section or of a phrase may 
be effected by the beginning of another, or by the 
recommencement of the first; in such a manner, 
that the closing tone of the one becomes the first 
tone of the other. We give as an example, a phrase 
contracted as much as possible : — 

t In Beethoven's ninth symphony, the triform enumeration i^pears in 
a whole part of the SeherKO. 
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The dose of the fonrth bar would be c ia a value 
of three quaverB ; bat e becomes immediately, the 
beginning of the repetition, which (in respect of 
rhythmical airaagement ) most be considered as 
a second pbrase; and moreover, in virtue of the 
eign of repetition, the same e serves as a close for 
the said second phrase ( that is. the repetition) ; and 
for the beginning of a third one, qaite new, of which 
only two bars are written above. 

There are no exterior marks, none at least which 
are satisfoctory, for these greater rhythmical sections. 
Sometimes large sections, la^e divisions of the 
whole, are marked with closii^ lines (with or 
withont the sign of repetition), or with the inter* 
Tening wdrds alfne. 

Sometimes, if the clo»ng and recommencement 
is in tailed notes (quavers, semiquavers, &c,) the 
beginning of the second section is made perceptible, 
by writing separately the closing and be^nning 
notes, which would otherwise be bound by a line of 
duration. For example, as at (a), not as at (b) : — 
211. 



o intimations are not always given, and are 
never sufBcient for the rhythmic direction of a 
whole eomposition. 

After the knowledge of rhythm, at least so far as 
it is here communicated,* and of harmony and con- 
strnction, of which we have something more to say, 
although complete satisfaction is to be had only 
in the doctrine of composition, the observant student 
is committed to his own jadgment and attentive con- 
sideration, which will in most cases lead him aright. 

FOURTH SECTIOK,— MELODIC GBACES. 

We have now to speak concerning a few fignres 
in melody, and to show the usual mode of marking 
them. We limit ourselves to essential and practic^ 
observations, casting aside those subtle distmdjons, 
and that long Ust of names, with which it was the 
fashion dniing many years for professors to torment 
their scholars and themselves. 

1, The Appoooiatuba, 

By appoggiatura is understood a note written 
in a small character, and placed before a note of 
a melody, as it were by accident or unnecessarily. 

There are two kinds of appoggiaturas, which must 

he distinguished, the long and t^e short 

The Lono Apfoooiatcra 

is written, according to the value of the note before 

which it is placed, in a note of the same or half its 

* Aili: ia Ui* Appcndli A. 



value. Before a crotchet it therefore becomes 
a crotchet or a quaver ; before a quaver it is either 
a quaver or a semiquaver. 

Buch an appoggiatura in either case, is of the value 
of half the note it precedes, so that this latter retains 
only half of its nominal value. These notes therefore 
with appoggiaturas at (o)- 



are to be played as at (b). 

If a dotted note should be preceded by an appc^- 
giatnra, this latter assumes the whole value of the 
note ; while to the chief note the value of the dot is 
alone assigned. Thns, in these appoggiaturas— 

213. 1 

the first would have the value of two crotchets and 
the' note of one, and the second of two quavers and 
the note of one quaver. 

Thk Short Appoqoiatoha (accaeciatura) 
is written shorter than the long; for instance, as 
a semiquaver before a crotchet, and as a demisemi- 
quaver before a semiquaver ; or it is written without 
any attention to the value of the note which it pre- 
cedes, as a quaver or semiquaver with a dash across 
its hook. 

214.! 

It has no determined value ; hnt is merely played 
quite short before the chief tone; its value must 
therefore depend upon the note it precedes. 

Generally the next note either above or below the 
chief toTuia used for an appoggiatura; but sometimes 
a more distant note, as for example : — 

215. E 

the last chiefiy for short appoggiaturas. 
2. The Doublr Appoooiatura 
is the union of two short appoggiatura notes before 
a chief note :- 



This, in like manner, has no determined value, but 
must be appreciated from its chief note. 

3. Thb Tobn 
is ft double appoggiatura, formed out of the chief 
tone and the tones ncxtabove and next below it It 
is sometimes written in notes, thns : — 

or it is indicated by this sign, -^ 

If this sign be placed after the chief note, as at («), 
the turn is played before the rhjrthmic time of play- 
ing the next tone, and therefore during the value of 
the chief note ; nearly, perhaps, as at (b) : — 

218.1 
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In any such case^ as here at (a), if any other note 
but itself should follow the chief note, the said chief 
note is added to the turn, so that it now consists of 
four tones (b) as is here shown : — 

(a) ih) ^^ 

3e 
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on the two exterior, it would be advisable to write 
it in notes-— 



But if the sign be found over or under the chief 
note, the turn takes the position and time of the note 
so marked, nearly as indicated in {b), but in undeter- 
mined value relatively to the rhythm of the bar, 
thus: — 



M 



m 
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In the execution of a turn, the upper and under 
ton£9 are taken as intimated by the signature ; thus, 
in the foregoing cases, Nos. 218 and 220, not ^ but 
/jC, because the latter is so signatured. If one or 
the other, or both the tones of the turn are to be 
raised or lowered, the requisite sign is placed over 
or under the sign of the turn, in the relative position 
in notation of the tone to be altered. 

These turns (the signature of F|j! being always 
understood), for example — 



i 
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are performed thus :— 
222 jg^ 

^ gr»^ Tii ^B^r 11 ^^ J II 

We have seen cursorily in No. 217, that turns 
may begin by the upper or by the under tone; that 
there are turns from above and from below. This 
distinction is not shown by the sign of the turn 
alone. The choice, therefore, of either is left to the 
executants, if the composer do not point out which 
he intends to be played. 

If several notes are placed over each other on the 
staff, the sign for a turn is placed either over the 
upper note or under the lowest. Here for example^- 
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(a>^ (6), 



f=''^ 
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at (a) there is to be a turn on e, at (J) a turn on^ 
therefore these notes — 



224.: 




are to be played. 

If there is to be a turn on both the upper and 
under note, the sign must be placed both above and 
below, thus : — 



225. 



If a turn were required on an inner note, but not 




The sign placed between the notes is unintelligible 
and confusing. — 

227.g^^^i 

4. The Shake. 
The shake consists of numerous, rapid, and equi- 
distant repetitions of an appoggiatura from above, 
with the chief tone, and beginning according to 
custom with the chief tone. Its sign is — 

tr, or tr 



over or under the note, and its execution is at (b) :— 



228. 






The value of the single ton£S of a shake is unde- 
termined, but the whole shake must be of equal 
length with the note to which it was indicated. 

If it be desired to have some other note than the 
degree above for the auxiliary note, — the under 
degree for example, or the under degree for the first 
time, but the upper one afterwards, or vice versa, 
this may all be indicated as follows :— 



229. 
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In order to finish the shake more ornamentally, it 
is usually ended by a turn. The foregoing shake 
ought therefore to have closed thus : — 




A very short shake without any finishing turn (or 
simply the striking of the chief tone, appoggiatura 
and chief tone again) is called 

A Trill, 
and in its quickest operation 

A Beat, 
and is signified by this sign, under or over the note :— • 

«{♦ or ♦♦, or in England ^ 

Shakes upon two notes at once, thus — 

231. "^~ 




are called 

Double Shakes. 

A series of shakes upon several tones, thus — 



232. ^^ 
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is called 

A Chain of Shakes. 
All these and similar melodic forms are comprised 
under the term of 

Graces, 
because they are in general merely an arbitrary 

E 
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addition of the composer or performer, to the essen- 
tial matter of the composition. 

In order to preserve beginners from a possible 
mistake, we think fit to advert to what indeed might 
be deemed self-evident, that all graces affect solely 
that succession of tone9 for which they are indi- 
cated. The other successions of tones or parts con- 
tinue their course in complete independence. Here, 
for example, the appoggiatura and turn — 



233. 



alter the value of the crotchet in the upper parts 
only, not in the under parts. These notes must 
therefore nothQ played so : — 
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but thus : — 




FIFTH SECTION.— INTRODUCTION TO 

HARMONY. 

We know that in musical compositions, two, 
three, four, and more successions of tones, called 
vwrtSy are combined together for simultaneous per- 
formance, and that hence, such compositions are said 
to be in two, three, four, or more parts. The highest 
of such parts is called the 

Uppeb Part, 
the deepest, the 

Lower Part; 
all the intervening parts are called the 

Middle Parts. 
We are to distinguish principally, four cllisses. — 
Soprano (the highest part), 
Alto, 
Tenor, 

Bass (the lowest part), 
which first became known to us (page 46) as the 
chief kinds of singing parts. 

When two or more* successions of tones are to be 
heard simultaneously, they must be in some com- 
patible relation towards each other, according to the 
rules of art. 

This relation of different tones is called harmony. 
We must seek how two, three, or more tones become 
thus harmoniously related. 

All harmonic combinations originate from thirds. 
Why this is so, and all its consequences, cannot be 
demonstrated here, but must be referred to the 
science of music and art of composition.* 

• We will, however, say thus much. Our conviction that we derive aU 
our harmonic constructions flrom a combination of thirds, is not the re- 
sult of arbitrary, accidental, or unenlightened observation, because it is 
founded on scientific demonstration. It has been proved that the ione$ 
nearest related to each other (as mentioned at page 17), are the octave, 
the fifth above it, the next octave, the third above— tUs latter, the octave 
of the previous fifth, and finally, a tone which we in our system must 
eonsider as the nearest flat seventh. Therefore, from C there are first 
thetofM*— 

and then, one step further,— 

wbkh toH0» (as before said) are in the "relation towards each other of 



The ternary combination consists in adding to any 
given tone a second tone which is a third higher ; 
a third tone, which is a second third higher; and in 
like manner a fourth, and a fifth tone. 

A ternary combination of three, four, or five tones, 
is called a 

Chord. 
The tone from or on which a chord is constructed, 
is called its 

Fundamental Tone, 
and reciprocally, a chord is named from its funda* 
mental tone ; thus we say the chord of C, of D, &c. 
All the other tones in the chord are numbered from 
the fundamental tone ; the second nearest the funda- 
mental tone is therefore called 

The Third; 
The third (a third higher than the third, and on 
the fifth degree of the scale from the fundamental 
tone) is called 

The Fifth; 
the fourth, a third higher than ihe fifth, and on the 
seventh degree, 

The Seventh; 
the fifth, a third higher than the seventh, and on the 
ninth degree, 

The Ninth 
of the chord, or of the fundamental tone. 
A chord of three tones is called 

A Triad. 
A chord of four tones is called, — from the fourth 
tone, which it is in reality from the fundamental 
tone, and by which it is distinguished from a triad, — 

The Chord of the Seventh. 
A chord of five tones, is called from the accruing 
fifth tone, by which it is distinguished from the 
chord of ike seventh,— 

The Chord of the NiNTH.f 

1 '2:8:4:5:6:7 (estimating the relation by the number of vibrations 
in a given time.) 

Let us now omit the three first supernumerary tone* (1:2:3) and 
assemble the following which lie nearest to each other, and we shall then 
have a structure in thirds, which comprises both the two principal 
chords:— 

c. e, ff, 
and . . . Ot ti fft ^tt 
(the great triad and the chord of the dominant), out of and aeoofdtng to 
which, all otiier chords are formed. AUJiarmony is to be deduced from 
this one, or it may be said, these two root-chords, as the author thinks he 
has proved in his doctrine of composition, with ftill evidence of r&moo, 
existing in the art itself; but not to be found in the books of instruction. 

Grott. Weber, among others, places a row of chords medkaiiieal/y to- 

g ether, as th^ are found near each other in the scale : and of necessity, 
aving lost the natural and scientific foundation, he is betrayed into 
numberless deviations and perplexing doubts, while— if what is essential 
alone were held in vtew—ovB sxvolx funbaicbktal pbxmcxplb fob 
ALL XABMOVT is suflScient. And moreover, this principle is so simple 
and comprehensible, that a boy can understand and retain it, A new 
teacher of harmony has even ventured on the extraordinary idea of con- 
sidering the minor triads as the second Aindamental chord. It is no^ 
wonder that such modes of teaching should drag the students along 
through years— whereas, a system founded on reason gives more, and 
safer, and better grounded knowledge in three months, nay, in twenty 
or thirty lessons. 

t Are there not chords of more than five tones ? Some theorists hava 
formed such. They say there are chords of two tones, thua :— 
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of three, four, and five tones, which they exhiUt thus ^-- 

237. ^^^^^Pl 

and further chords of six tones— chords of the eleventh :— 

238.^^^^ 
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If therefore we ask again, how two or taore Umei 
can become harmonically related to each other, we 
are answered — 

First) by their forming a chord together. 

Which tones are snsceptible of this combination, 
and how they are to retain their functions as parts of 
the union, we are now to examine more minutely. 
We know well so far, that to a fundamental tonSy 
a third, fifth, &o, may be combined ; but not what 
kind of a third> fifth, (fee*, since, as we are aware, the 
names of the intervsJs do not determine their qilan- 
tities nor values. 

After we have considered the subject of chords^ 
other forms of harmonic combination will come 
under review. This will be more conveniently done 
in separate sections^ 

Otherwise, it is not the function of general musical 
instruction to elucidate completely all these forms 
(if that indeed were possible), but to introduce and 
exemplify the fiindamental forms and their chief 
application. Beyond this, belongs to composition.* 

SIXTH SECTION.— TH«J MOfeT IMt»ORTANT 
OHORDd, MAJOR AND MINOR. 

We seek now for the ino6t important and nearest 
chords in major and minor, beginning with the 
triads as the most simple chords, in order to proceed 
from them to the more numerous and complex chords 
of the seventh and of the ninth. As the major and 
minor modes ate each reBpe6tively similar among 
themselves, what we say with regard to one major 
mode, or to one minor mode, will avail for all the 
rest of the same modes. 

1. The Most Important Triads. 

Whicli are in general the mOst important tones in 

and of seven tones — chords of the thirteenth f-^- 
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More there could not be ; since the next third, the eighth tone, was 
nothing but the second octave of the Aindamental tone, and therefore not 
a new tone. 

But they must themselves confess, that their chords 6t the eleventh 
and thirteenth, as they give them, are never employed, nor can be em<^ 
ployed (we mean apparently cannot ; see the author's Instruction for 
Composition, Part i;, excepfing they be essentially altered, by the omis. 
sion of sevml of the tones. TMs scheme, therefore, is arbitrary, and 
contradictory to all the previous notions of harmony, long since acquired 
by the student. If it were desired to begin by two Urtket (irhich is qnfte 
useless), the first (or rather, indeed, the only one given by nature) would 
tn the fifth and not the third. And in like manner, the first chord of 
the seventh (the only one prodoeed by nature), is not e, e, g, b, but 
«f e, g, bjf. And the first chord of the ninth (as well as the pretended 
efaoras of the eleventh and thirteenth), in the same manner, is not to be 
founded on e, e, g, b, but on c, e, g, &{?. Moreover it is matter of history, 
that every development of harmony has been attained by following the 
path indicated by nature ; as every real historical progress must have 
been conformable to reason. In short, these chords, as the theorists have 
displajred them, are ifMr«l)fm0cAan<cale(m<rttMmce«; methodical indeed, 
but ilMmagined anxiHaries, in contradiction to the reality of art and to 
fhe true system of the connexion of toneti and app«rently render the 
study ef hannoAy more difiloult and confused, in lieu of offering the 
ikcilitations for which they were invented. The chords of two tonee 
are also a ^viieVf mechanical contrivance. The chord given to us by 
natnre—tbe first rational true chord — ^isa triad, the major triad. Front 
this the chordtof the dominant and of the ninth proceed ; and only from 
this latter can the chord of the eleventh Ctnne into existence — therefore, 
from the dominant. In this sense the author was obliged to employ a 
chord of the eleventh (perhaps the first ever used) in hisifo«^| (page 168 
of the score), impellea by the feeling of the moment. More intimate 
details in this matter will be found in the Instructions for Composition, 
tad fan the Science of Music. 

* The chords, as well as the intervals, have been divided into eon- 
tonant and dissonant. The major and minor triad, with their inversions, 
are called consonant — all other chords, dissonant. Here as formerly, 
and on the same grounds, we must banish all ideas of consonant and 
disionaat, and the distinction altogether, as idle an4 useless. 



each scale ? F^rst, the tonic, (page 24), then the 
tbminant Ahd subdominant 

If we construct in a major mode for ejcample ih 
major, triads upon the tonic, dominant and, sub- 
dominant— that is, if we take these degrees as they 
occur in the scale, as fundamental tones, and add 
thereon the third and fifth from the scale — ^we shall 
form three triads — 
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of similar construction. They have all three 
A Fundamental Tone, 
Major Third (o — e,f--a, g — h) and 
Perfect Fifth. 

If we construct triads in a minor mode, — for in- 
stance, in minor,-'— in like manner on the tonic, 
dominant, and subdominant — 

^41. ^^^ 

we obtain two kinds of triads. The triads of the 
tonic and subdominant have a minor third ; but the 
triad of the dominant has a major third, as was the 
case in the major mode. 

We oall a triad with a major third and perfect 
fifth, a 

Major Triad;')' 

a triad iRdth a minor third and perfect fifth, a 

Minor Triad. 

The major triad governs the tonic, dominant, and 
subdominant in the major mode, and is therefore 
properly called the major triad. The minor triad 
governs the tonic and subdominant in the minor, and 
IS therefore properly called the minor triad. 

There are two other triads to be noticed, first, the 
Diminished Triad^ 
whose nature and construction we shall learn in the 
next section, under No. 2 ; and secondly, the 

Extreme Triad, 
which consists of a fundamental tone, major third, 
and extreme fifth^ arising from an intentional raising 
of the fifth and major triad, thus : — 

1^ 
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The admission and justification of this raising is 
to be found in the Instruction for Com|)osition, and 
in the Science of Music. 

The triad on the tonic, whether in major or 
minor, is called the 

Tonic Triad ; 

the triad on the dominant is called the 
Triad of the Dominant. 

We see now, that the essential harmonic difference 
between major and minor modes is, that the tonio 
triad in the first is major, and in the second minor. 

t in old books of instruction this is also called the perfect triad, 
although naturally it is not more perfect than any other chord, and also 
(as we shall hereafter find) can be imperfeeUy employed ; that is, it can 
be deprived of one of its intervals, without becoming thereby another 
chord. 

} This also, in the old language of teaching, was called the false triad, 
from its haying a so-called UXw fifth ; although, in its proper place, it ii 
as correct as any other chord in its own place. 
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2. Thb Chord op the Dominant Seventh. 

If we add a third (the seyenth of the fnndamental 
tone) to the triad of the dominant major or minor, 
as it is found in the scale, we form a chord of the 
seventh, whose fundamental tmie is the dominant, 
and which for shortness we call the 

Chord op the Dominant,* 
and moreover to distinguish it from other chords of 
the seventh, which we shall become acquainted with 
hereafter. This chord has, besides the fundamental 
tone, 

A Major Third, 
Major Fifth, and 
Minor Seventh, 
and is the same in the major or minor modes. 

It has another peculiar property. Every chord 
of the doitiinant is to be found in its scale only : that 
is, it can be constructed out of the tones of its scale 
only. The chord of the dominant of C major or 
minor can be found only in C major or minor; 
in no other major or minor scale. The triad 
c — e — g^ for example, may appear as tonic triad in 
C major ; as dominant triad in F major ; as sub- 
dominant triad in G major; and in other combinations. 

How do we show that property of the chord of 
the dominant ? Let us consider any major scale, — ^for 
instance, C major. On the one side, the scales with 
sharps are shut against it, — in the first instance, 
G major with^i instead of fi on the other side, 
the scales with flats^^ — ^first that of F major, with &b 
in lieu of b natural. Now, what constitutes the 
chord of the dominant of C major? g — h — dr—f. 
Can this chord be constructed in G major ? No, f 
is wanting — it is changed into^jf; therefore the 
chord, g — b — d--^ cannot be formed in G major ; 
therefore it cannot in any other scale with sharps, 
for in them all, f'^ remains instead of /"natural. 
But can it be constructed in F major ? Again, no ; 
for in F major we have 5b instead of b natural; 
consequently g — b — d—f cannot be found in any 
scale with fiats, since they have all 5J7 instead of 
b natural. The same proof might be gone through 
in the minor modes. 

This observation we consider important. Since 
the chord of the dominant is possible only in one 
scale, major and minor, it serves us as the most sure 

Sign op the Scale. 

The signature (as we have seen at page 23) cannot 
serve us for that purpose, since each signature is 
employed in common for two scales, — the relative 
keys. A composition without signature may be 
either in C major or A minor. Also, the last 
deepest tone may be some other than the tonic. 
A two-part passage in C major may close thus :— 
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and is not always therefore a definite sign (page 23), 

• It has been called also the chief chord of the seventh, because it cer- 
tainly is the most important chord of the seventh. We prefer the shortest 
name. Some older theorists have called it the hading chord, because 
it leads to the tonie triad : but the name is inexact, because other chords 
also do the same, whfle the chord of the dominant leads not only into the 
tonic triad, but also into other chords, f 

t It may not have been generally observed, that the chord of the 
jdominant seventh is formed essentially of the dominant and subdominant. 
Henoe its strong impulsion to the tonic to which it is thus doubly 
related.— Tkavslatob. 



but the chord of the dominant always is so. The 
moment we hear, g — b — d—fi we are quite sure 
that the scale is C major or minor. So soon as we 
hear e — g^ — b — d, we know that the scale must be 
A major or minor. 

The chord of the dominant shows the scale, but 
not the mode^ whether it be major or minor. What 
now is the surest 

Indication of the Mode? 
The tonic triad following the chord of the dominant 
at the close ; for it gives us, besides the tonic, the 
decisive third. But this i^e is not without ex- 
ception; for sometimes compositions in a minor 
mode close with a major triad. This conclusion was 
a special favorite with the old ecclesiastical composers. 

Other chords of the seventh are constructed from 
the chord of the dominant by arbitrary changes 
of one or other of its tones; thus, by raising the 
seventh or depressing the third, these two chords 
are formed : — 

244. 
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and others also. Upon what grounds and with what 
right these changes are made, and how such chords 
are to be employed^ will be shown in the instruction 
for composition. 

3. The Chief Chord of the Ninth. 
If we extend the chord of the dominant in major 
and minor, by the addition of a third (the ninth 
of the fundamental tone) we form chords of the 
ninth, but differing in mode. In C major, for 
instance (from the tones of C major), we find 
g — b — dr^f~-a to be the chord of the ninth — 




with a major ninth, and we therefore call it the 

Major Chord of the Ninth. 
In the minor, on the contrary, we find the chord of 
ninth to he g — b — d—f—cHo — 
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with a minor ninth, and we therefore call it the 
Minor Chord of the Ninth. 
Out' of these chords of the ninth we also form, 
arbitrarily in the doctrine of composition, other 
chords of the ninth, by a judicious change of one or 
other of the tones ; for instance, out of the major 
chord of the ninth, {?- -e — g — b — ^, we make this-* 

247. ^^1 

with a major instead of a minor seventh. 

These are the chords most worthy of observation 
in major and minor. If we seek what other triads, 
major and minor, can be constructed on any other 
degrees of the scale, we shall find that in the major 
mode, in C major for instance, — 







there are minor triads on the second, third, and 
sixth degrees ; but in the minor mode, in C minor 
for instance,— 
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we have again another major triad on the sixth 
dtgree, major therefore has 

Major triads on Cy Gy and F, 
Minor triads on A^ E^ and D, 
and consequently upon all the tonic chords nearest 
related to it (page 25) — G major, F major, and the 
relative keys, A minor, E miner, and D minor. In 
the irregular minor mode this is exhibited irregu- 
larly and incompletely. 

Let us turn, in condusion, again to the chord of the 
dominant. We know now, at least in part, the 
peculiar importance of this chord, as the most sure 
sign of the scale, as the chord in common of major 
and minor, whereby it is to them as a bond of union, 
and as the foundation of both the chords of the 
ninth. For all these reasons it was not to be 
affected by the minor mode ; its third ( the seventh 
of the tonic) was not to become minor, as we have 
already said. And on these grounds (better than 
which are still to come) it is already numifest, as we 
endeavoured to show at page 2^, why the funda- 
mental tone of this important chord, the fifth of the 
tonic, has received the pre-eminent name of dominant, 
the governing or directing power. 

Remark. — An uncommonly ingenious and useful repre- 
sentation of the system of scales (keys) has appeared, by 
C V. Decker, Berlin, at Mittler's. It is of ^reat assistance 
in impressing on the mind the various scues, signatures, 
chords, modulations, &:c., and we recommend it particu- 
larly to teachers of music in schools and seminaries. 

SEVENTH SECTION.— THE EMPLOYMENT OF 

THE CHORDS. 

Upon this subject we can only say here, that 
which is of primary necessitv ; further information 
will be found in the Instructions for Composition. 

1. Duplication. 
Duplication takes place when one, or more, or all 
the intervals of a chord in different parts, are 
employed doubly or oftener. Here, for example, — 
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we see first the triad on c alone ; then the funda- 
mental tone is doubled (in the octave); then the 
fundamental tone and the third are doubled; then 
the fandamental tone, third, and fifth ; and lastly, the 
fundamental tone is doubled a second time. 

Duplication may be employed in the same manner 
in any chord. 

2. Omission. 

One or several of the intervals of a chord may be 
omitted. 

This rule, however, cannot certainly apply to those 
intervals which are the chief signs by which the 
chords are known. If we left out the third from 
a triad, we should no longer distinguish whether it 
were major or minor. If the seventh were omitted 
in a chord of the seventh, or a ninth in a chord of the 
ninth, the former would become merely a triad, and 
the latter a chord of the seventh. Just so in leaving 
out the highest or the fundamental tone oi a triad, it 
would become doubtful which of two chords was 



intended, whether one without a fundamental tone^ 
or one without a fifth :— 

251. ^^^^^^= 

But in the chord of the dominant and chords of 
the ninth, the fundamental tone may be omitted 
with a peculiar effect. By this omission, a new 
triad arises from the chord of the dominant, con- 
sisting of minor third and minor fifth (already men- 
tioned at page 67), and is called the diminished 
triad. Another chord of the seventh, (without 
'any peculiar name), is produced from the major chord 
of the ninth, with minor third, fifth, and seventh ; 
and from the minor chord of the ninth is produced 
another chord of the seventh, having a minor third 
and fifth^ and a diminished seventh, which is 
called the 

Chord of thb Diminished Seventh. 
Here we have the three new chords with their 
root chords :— 

We will only observe that they are nothing more 
than the previous chords without their fundamental 
tonee, 

3. Transposition. 
We say a chord is transposed, when its tones, aa 
here at (a) — 
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are removed from their position into other octaves ; 
aa alteration which (excepting in the following of 
thirds^ makes no essential difference in the chord. 

If m the doubling of the fundamental tone in 
a triad, the doubling tons or octave lie highest, the 
arrangement is called the 

First Position or Octave Position 
of the chord ; if the third lie highest, it is called the 

Second Position, or Position of the Third; 
if the fifth lie highest, the 

Third Position, or Position of the Fifth 
of the chord. Other teachers of music call the 
position in which the fifth is above, the first, — ^that 
where the octave is above,^the second, — and where the 
third is above, the third. These names are of little 
or no consequence, provided that the expressions be 
reciprocally understood ; but those which we have 
selected, seemed to us to deserve the preference, 
since they recognize the most important tone in the 
most important parts of the chord, as highest and 
lowest. 

Changing the form of a chord will appear more 
striking, when the fundamental tone itself leaves its 
place, and ceases to be the lowest tone of the chord. 
This kind of transposition is called 

4:. Inversion of the Chord, 
and gives it new names. 

Let us examine, therefore, what inversions are 
possible, and how they are to be called. 

When the fundamental tone ceases to be the 
deepest, some other tone of the chord must of course 
I become so. 
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This, in a triad, may be either the third or the 
fifth. Herfr— 

1 2 
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we see a triad with its two inversions. 

How shall we name the latter ? We measure from 
each deepest tone to both the most important Umesif 
and therefrom we name. 

But which are the most important tones f First, 
ik^&jhmdxxmental tone, upon which the chord is qon^ 
structed. Secondly, th^^Air^, which distinguishes 
the major and minor modes. Therefore the first 
inversion of a triad is called 

Thb 6 Chord; 
(we could not count to e, but only to c), the second^ 

The % Chord, 
for ^— {? is a fourth, and g — e is a sixth. 

The chord of the seventh give3 the following three 
inversions: — 
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The most important tones in the chord of the seventh 
are, in the first place, the ^fundamental tone, 
secondly, the seventh, for this latter constitutes 
it a chord of the seventh. If we count, therefore, 
from the successive deepest tons to the fhndamental 
tone, and to the seventh {g and /) the first inversion 
(J— -^, b — f) must be called the 

g OHonn; 
the second (d—ff <^--^) 

The I Chord; 
the third {f—g) 

Thb I Chord. 
That some musicians should call these chords the 

% chord, % chord, and | chord (quite unnecessarily) 

can be no matter of difficulty to us. 

The chord of the ninth can be inverted also, but 

not without transposition of the tones, because 

otherwise, these become confusing among each 

other. Here — 

_(«) (ft)-^ 

2§6. " 




we see, by way of example, the two first inversions of 
a chord of the ninth ; at (a), without inversion, and so 
confused as to be impracticable; at {h) separated 
from each other by virtue of transposition and practi- 
cable. The inversions of the choi^ of the ninth have 
received no peculiar name, as they are still more 
rarely employed than this chord itself. What we have 
here said of the inversion of one triad, chord of the 
seventh, and chord of the ninth, applies to every kind 
of triads and chords of the seventh and of the ninths 
Every triad has its two inversions, the 6 and J 
chords. Every chord of the seventh has its three 
inversions, its g, |, and |, (fee. Now, we can also 
mark every inverted chord in two ways: first 
according to its deepest tone ; for examph 

The 6 • . on ^ (e-^r^, 

TheS . .on/(/-S.-rf), 



secondly, according to its root, for ezamph 
The first position of the (major and minor) triad 

on Cy (fee. 
The latter mode of indication is more circtiitous, 
but more instructive to the scholar; for it shows us 
that an inversion is certainly a material and striking 
appearance in a chords but that it is in no way 
a change of the chord. The chord 

Q—h—dr^f. 
remains a chord of the dominant, g oontinnes to 

be its fandamental ^o«^,y continue to be its seventh, 
and everything that has been and will be said of it, 
will continue to be true, whether Oy b, d, or^ be its 
deepest tone. But it may he confusing to retain all 
the names. The fundamental tone, as the invariable 
foundation of the chords, might everywhere retain its 
name. The other intervals we would measure (as is 
done above) from each lowest toiu in the inver- 
sions; for instance, in the J chord, b d f -^, d 
(the former fifth) shall be called the third; ^(the 
former seventh) shall be called the fifth ; and we 
may call g (the fundamental tone) the sixth, that is, of 
the § chord. 

How are we to recognize a chord among all these 
transpositions and inversions ? The tones must be 
arranged in higher or lower octaves, until they 
come to assume the position of thirds. By experi*- 
ment, therefore, the original position of the chord in 
thirds is discovered, ibnes already in the position 
of thirds, would not, of course, require altering. If 
we did not know, for example, by the first inversion 
of the chord of the ninth (Example 256, b), what to 
consider it — ^what chord it might be, in the first 
place, b^^ Bind f— a must by all means remain 
together, for they are already thirds ; but d — g and 
g-^ are not so ; ^ is therefore the questionable 
tone. We therefore place g below, and get this 
form :— ' 
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We now see easily, that i^— a are to be placed 
lower. Had we not perceived the opposition of ^, 
we might perhaps have transpo8ed^/--wi :— *■ 

258. 

but seeing the fault, immediately Qorrected it^ by 
transposing b — d:-— 
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With a little practice,, the eye and ear soon hit upon 
the tones required. 

We may use chords nntransposed (as fundameustal 
chords) oruninverted; and for this end they can b^ 
placed in 

5. OtosB OR Dispersed Position,. 
as close or dispersed harmony. The harmony is 
called close, when all, or the greater part of the 
intervals are as near to each other as they oan. b.e ; 
as at (a)-i- 
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cKsperaed, when (m at b) they are farther from each 
other, not occupying the degrees next to the fanda- 
mental tone, nor the highest part. 

But the most important use of the chords is 
naturally in their 

6. Combination, 
or rather in the motion of the simultaneously 
entering parts throughout the chords. In this 
matter, however, we can give only the most ' essen- 
tially necessaiy information. The rest belongs to 
the doetri&e of composition. 

In general the chords should have 

(A) Connexion. 

Connexion depends, in the first place, upon chords 
having tones in common. Thus we see here — 
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connected; the three first chords by g, the third and 
fourth by e, the fourth and fifth by a, the fifth and 
sixth by d, and the sixth and the last by^. 

Another kind of connexion arises between chords 
which as tonic chords are considered to be of the 
next, or nearly related scales. Here for exampl 
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the first and second chords, third and fourth,and fourth 
and fifth, have no connecting tone ; but they represent 
nearly related scales (F and O major, C major and D 
minor, D minor and the dominant triad of A minor). 
The kst case indicates further ways of connexion. 
Usually 

(JB) Cebtain Progrbsbtons 

are to be avoided. If two parts move together in 
octaves or fifths— 
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they produce in several eases an unpleasant effect. 
In other cases it is not so. These progressions are 
caUed 

False Octaves and Fifths,* 
or briefly octaves and fiflhs. Until we know in 
what cases such octaves and fifths may be allowed, 
it is wiser to hold to the prohibition, and to proceed 
with the chords in other directions ; for example, 
thus: — 





Octaves which without any intervening tones 
serve merely to strengthen or enforce a part, are not 
indaded in the for^^ing rule: — 




' * We tixsflBr, passing over for the present, tome other progressions, at 
ttnes of UBportuice» such as the so-called hidden fifths and octaves, in 
Mder not Co glre the sttfdent too much at oaoe of that which is here 
Beeesaarily impeiftet. In like manner, we shall he ohUged to omit other 
natten tooehmg the duplication of those Ume$, which veqnire adetep- 
ailBBte iMohition. 




nor duplications of two and three parts in the higher 
octaves, for example — 
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which are immediately understood to be merely 
corroborative additions. Regularly some chords 
require a 

(C) Dbtbrminatb Eesolution; 
that is to say, motion of some or all the tones into 
the determined tones of some other determinate 
chord. 

From the chord of the dominant the seventh goes 
usually a degree downwards — ^the third goes usually 
a degree upwards — ^the bass tone to the tonic : — 
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The seventh and the third retain this disposition, 
also in the inversions — 
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and the same is the case with the derived diminished 
triad and its inversions — 
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Also, all chords of the seventh derived imme- 
diately from the dominant^ follow the laws by which 
this latter is regulated. 

The chords of the ninth, also, follow the laws 
of the chord of the dominant, as they originate from 
it. But the ninth,, which in them becomes the 
seventh, goes also with the seventh ; that is^ a step 
downwards : — 
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The chords of the seventh, derived from the 
chords of the ninth, are again nothing Sut chords 
of the ninth, without a fundamental tone; con- 
sequently aU their tones move as they would in ths 
chord of the ninth itself: — 
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The inversions of this chord retain the same 
motions, viz : — 




We have hitherto communincated merely general 
indications as to the employment of chords; the 
continuation of this matter belongs to the study 
of composition. There are, however, two applica^ 
tions of them, which we must explain with more 
precision. 

7. The Close. 

It is customary for every work of art, and con- 
sequentlyt for every musical composition, to have 
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a distinct and satisfactory conclusion. How then is 
it to be effected ? Harmonically, by the most 
important distinguishing chords of the scale, through 
the combination of the 

Chord op the Dominant, and 

ToNio Triad; 

and in the original position of the fundamental tone, 

without inversion of either one or the other. Melodi- 

cally, by placing the most important tone^ 

Thb Tonio, 
in the most important parts, 

Upper and Lower. 
Rhythmically, by making the closing chord fall on 
a chief part. Here, therefore— 
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we have two perfect closes, they being satisfactory in 
every respect. But here — 

274.(a)l (aVI (6) . , (c). (c) j 



we see at {a) closes imperfect in mejody — at (J) im- 
perfect in rhythm — at {c) imperfect in harmony. 

A perfect close is required to the true end of a 
phrase that is at the end of a subject. How then, 
should we close the opening phrase of a subject ? The 
whole subject, or the closing phrase, was (as we have 
said above) to be closed from the dominant on the 
tonic. As therefore, the opening and closing phrases 
are opposite phrases, distinguished by the contrary 
motion of their melody^ it is natural that the close of 
the opening phrase should be in contrariety to the 
close of the closing phrase, or of the whole subject ; 
consequently the opening phrase will close from the 
tonic on the dominant — 
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Sometimes, however, instead of the tonic triad, that 
of the subdominant (the third chord in importance) 
is used, and a half-close is thus formed : — 
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These closes are called 

Half Closes.* 
Upon this point we remember our appendages 
(page 61) by which our subjects were lengthened. 

* Sometimes the half close assumes the form, in part, of a perfect 
close. If one were to write, for example, in a composition in C mi^pr, 
thus— 
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firom the second to the third bar, would be in reality a complete close, 
and indeed in O major : but the repeating form of the half close, in which 
«— «— ^ so often appears, makes us feel assured, that really there is no 
intention to deviate permanently into G major, but on the contrary, to 
elose finally in C mi^or ; while the apparent close on Q ma^oK is merely 
a more powerful half clote on the dominant of C. 



An appendage belongs to the subject itself, but 
it steps in just where the subject should close. 
How is their union to be preserved ? 

In the first place, the subject does close perfectly ; 
but a continuation is added immediately to the 
close :— 

' 3J AXiL-Hjil - Scc.d^^^^^ 
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This connexion is indeed only external, and is 
little satisfactory. 

In the second place, by changing the close of the 
subject, for example, of the above close, into an 
imperfect close : — 
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In the third place, by giving to the chord of the 
dominant, which governs the close, a resolution 
differing from its original direction : — 

280. 3^^^^^^^^^m 
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and thus, instead of going immediately to the closing 
chord, it deviates into a foreign scale, in order to 
begin the appendage therein, and thence return into 
the principal scale, wherein the real close of the 
phrase will be formed. Such a determination into 
a new scale, in lieu of the properly indicated and 
expected close, is called a 

False Cadence. 

8. The Prelude. 

It is sometimes advisable, for several reasons, to 
introduce the performance of music by a foretaste of 
the art, in order to arouse the attention of the 
audience, to give the singers the key-note of what 
they are about to sing, &g ; such an introduction is 
called a prelude. 

The most proper use of this performance, is 
to make known thereby the scale of the music about 
to be produced. 

The simplest way of effecting this object, is to 
play the tonic chords two or three times in different 
positions or inversions — 
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with various doublings or repetitions, upwards or 
downwards, and progressions by gradual ascent op 
decline, &c. 

A more determinate character can be given to 
a prelude, by the chord of the dominant and tonic 
triad, as in No. 273. Moreover, either or both 
of these chords may be interchangeaUy carried 
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throngh any of fh^ positioiu or iuTersions ; for 
example :— 
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which already gives a more varied performance. 
Greater completeness is given, when the nearest 
related chords, or even the harmonies of more distant 
scales, bnt always in orderly combination, are 
brought to aid the effect. Thus, for example :— 
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or thus : — 
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The following section will give elucidations of 
the chords from foreign scales employed here and in 
No. 280. We cannot give in this book more than 
that which is absolutely essential to those who have 
not hitherto had, nor perhaps ever will have, time 
for the study of composition. Everything beypnd, 
more elaborated and more beautiful, must be reserved 
for that study, or left to the good fortune of those 
who may seek for it. We will not, however, quit 
the subject, without giving one word of advice 
to the amateur, which may be sometimes useful to 
him, and spare him many errors. When he wishes 
to unite one chord to another, let him endeavour to 
''hold on" every tone which is common to both 
chords ; and to gfive every new tone to that Part, 
which can most conveniently reach it; that is, 
to that Part whose present time is nearest to that 
which is to come. By no means, however, is this 
hint to be considered as a universally directing 
rule of art The accompanying phrases give some 
examples. 



EIGHTH SECTION.— MODULATION. 

Large compositions are not generally confined to 
one scale. They leave that in which they began, 
and pass into others. After a while they return, in 
order to close in the original scale-— or perhaps to 
repeat the same process^of departure and return. 

The scale in which a composition begins and 
mostly continues, is called the 

Principal Scale ; 
the going from one scale into another is called 

The Departure; 
and if the stay in the foreign scale is to be of long 
continuance, 

The Stay; 
and, the combined action of departure, stay, and 
return to the principal scale, is called 

Modulation. 
We therefore say : This composition is in such and 
such a scale, passes into this or that scale, returns 
into the principal scale. This is its modulation. 

Moreover, in the widest sense, all harmonical con- 
struction is called modulation. 

Some knowledge of modulation is useful to every 
practitioner of music, were it only to keep him aware 
of what scale he is playing in, and that thereby he 
may be able to read the notes and chords with 
greater ease and certainty. Here we can only men- 
tion that which is most necessary. 

(A) Law of Modulation. 

Whither, into what scales can we modulate ? In 
general we may answer to this question — that regu- 
larly, the principal tone has the predominant power* 
that it embraces the whole compass of its de- 
pendencies, and must govern their manner of closing. 

The nearest related scales of both dominant and 
subdominant, and the relative keys of the principal 
tone, and of the dominant and subdominant, may be 
first combined with the principal tone; after which 
only, and in smaller masses, more distant scales may 
be associated in the modulation. The latter, 
however, must be touched in passing only ; while in 
the former we may remain some time to perform 
a considerable part of the whole composition. 

The most important scale in composition in the 
major mode is (next to that of the principal tone) 
that of the 

DOMINANt, 

and in compositions in the minor mode, its 
Relative Major Scale. 
We cannot here dilate on the numerous ex- 
ceptions to, and further exemplifications of, this rule. 

(B) Means op Modulation. 

How is the passing to be effected ? This ques- 
tion is easily answered if we reflect, that passing, 
means nothing but changing one scale for another ; 
thai is, changing the tones of one scale for the tones 
of another We pass from major to E "b major, 
when we no longer use the succession of tones (or 
the scale) 

Cf d, e, / gy a, J, c, 
but take the succession of tones (of scale)— 

«b,/, g, o!tf, Vff c, d, ebf 
88 the materials of our composition. 
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Kow, the eaiat toottly, do not differ in all, bnt in 
Bome ool^ of tlieir tanei. Ep m^or, for example, 
a^eei with major in tbe tones J< ^fi^i ^ ^°^ 
differs throngh the touea e\>, a|7, and bff. We need 
not tlierefore consider all the tonsi, but merely tJiose 
which differ ; that is, for example, for the pueage 
from mwor to EP nujor, only the tone* 

Bnt that eeema not to ha raffident. The tonet 
tfb, a\f, and &b, are not in Ebjn^jor only. They are 
also in A p major, in D p major, Ac Their 
appearance convincea ns, probaU^r, tfa^ we are not in 
major, bnt not that we are in Ep m^r. We 
seek, therefore, for a surer sign, and find it in the 

OhOU) or TBB DoUNAHT, 

for the chord »f the dominant of a scale (major 
and minor) is to be fonnd in no other scale iJian in 
that in wluch its fondamental tone is the dominant; 
and it is therefore the surest sign of the ecale of its 
tonic. We have seen, for example, page 68, that the 
chord of the dominant, a, 6, d,/, is posaiUe only in 
major or minor. When this o^rd ^pears in 
a composition written in G, B, F, Bp major, Ac, it 
in^cates to ns that we are no longer in the ori^nal 
scale, but in major or minor. In like manner, if 
we are in major, and the chord of the dominant, 
'i 9^ ^> <^ occnr^ it shows ns that major is 
no longer the position of the muno, but A major or 
minor. 

Here are a few examples for verification. We 
pass from 
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Bo then the chord of the dominant seems to be the 
most sore means of passing from one chord to another, 
and again justifies its name of governor and leader. 
Oar command over this branch will be considerably 
increased by freqnently passing from one chord to 
another very distantly related to it, through the 
auxiliary chorda ; for example, thua : — 

C toDb. 



or throngb enhormonic changing of the names of the 
chords ; for example, from 

Cj(forwUchD^)loElr G* (for wblch l|) lo O. 



The two chorda of the ninth participate fully with 
the chord of the dominant in this power ; for they 
contain, indeed, the whole chord of the dominant, and 
moreover, they indicate the key; altbongh just as 
well major chords are allowed to follow the minor, 
and minor chords to follow the major chord of the 
ninth, as it werd, in mtanentary transition on de- 
parture to another key. 

The chord of the seventh, derived ftom the chord 
of the ninth and the diminished triad, also share the 



modulating power of the chord trfthe dominant bat 
with less effect.* Even a major or minor triad,— Bay, 
under certain ciicnmstances, a single toiw.'t may be- 
come a safe means of modulation. Upon this point, 
however, the instructions for composition alone can 
give the competent informatbn. Here wa have 
some neighbonring modulations united to a harmonic 
passages- 




It b^ins in major, goes by (a), through the chord 
oft}iediminishedseT«itii,to Aminor; by (6) through 
the chord of the dominant, or rather through Ae 

■n RDRally And of pictiid^ mnd nodili^ theli Onxf bshn tbv 
itn^ Mmpoiliion, m vill M]r * iDv mndi Df«n Halt man mhImiMj 
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openllaii, iial»ffbui(wt>tabet1i*le>dbuteiH.» "■- 
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chord of iti uoond to D minor; by (c), throt^h 
a aimilar chord, to G mftjor, which U chftnged at (d) 
into G minor, Ac By ^t) and (A) chords of the ninth 
are introdaced. There is no cloae ; indeed, the whole 
is Boperabundant of modolation, the exemplification 
of that procBH having been the object of the 
oompoeition. 

HINTH SECnOIT— OF THE HOYEUEKT OF THK 
PARTS IN CHOBDB. 

From tha begimiing we haT« oonBiderad the 
chorda merely m the reanlt of the meeting of dif- 
ferent paita.* The parts, the melo^ of each part, 
is the vivilying principle ; and to thu we retom. 

The parts of s chord have a fourfold movement 
We mast point oat at least the general nature of 
this motion. 

1. MonoH wiTHix A Ohokd. 

Every paK, or several parts jointly, can more is 
manifold ways within a chord from tons to ttme. 
This application of the chord to the production of 
melodic foims, ia called 

Habmohio FiouiuTioHf (l^ffwnttmg) ; 
and also, more with a view to harmony than to 
iMlody, — 




We see now the fotmdatioo of melody, which we 
Bientioned at page SB, brought into employment. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that every 
diord or encceaeion of chords, such as the following, 
forexamjde, — 



may ba diiperaad or spread in tho following or any 
othw manner eonfbrmable to rhythi- 




2. IiQUAIi MOVXHSNT IS THE ChoBJM. 

By this is understood the equal [rogreas of all the 
parts of a chord from the one to the other, which we 
liava observed in all our harmonic examplea, Nos. 
3QC^ 292, and others. Since all the parts go step 
1>y step with each other, we have everymoment a con- 

imtU hH ^na u tlw HltMtciajtlkit (mo. 
If frmi tb* Awtla» of \ Mj^. §m ^h* 4T, 
'• Campo^tlaii-laluB, Fiu* I. 
t ntn«vlutMlonBfthklniii,*Mpa|ita: 



oluded chord before na— for example, In Ho. 200, flrat 
the chord e — « — g, then the chord a — b — d~-:f, &o. 

This method of movement, therefore, requires for 
itself no further oonsideralion. It furmshes na 
merely the contrary to the following. 

3. TJHEqDAL Movement in the CnoBDa. 

This consists in the paeaage of one or more parts 
of a clu»^ to a seoond chord, while the others re- 
main in the first. Here we mnat ^tinguiah flu 
following forms :— 

(A) SoiPSKsios OB Rhtaboatiob. 

A suspension t is a tone which movea from one 
chord into another to which it does not belong, but 
of which it afterwards forms a part. 



at (a) the tone g atep out of the first chord mto the 
triad /^— a — e, and tiien only, enter into the tone of 
the chord J", or (technically speaking) resolve itielf. 
At {b) {c) and (^ respectively, e, h, dxaA b, are eases 
of suspension. The latter resolve themselves upwards, 
and come, therefore, from under, and are hence called 
nufMfut(MM_/rMn. StfiUHtA ; the others, on the contrary, 
are called gutpennontfrem above. At (e) {/) and («) 
we see anapenaions from above and beneath at the 
same time : ^and a resolve themeelvea from above, 
b froxi beneath, d at (^) onoe from above and once 
from beneath. 

(B) Aktioifatiok. 

We see a tona enter into a chord wi&ont any 
land of introduction (the snapensions were led in, 
or prepared, by having formed a part of a previous 
diord), and without belon^ng at all to that chord, 
bnt belon^ng in (act to a chord wbidi appears only 
Bome time afterwards, as here the c, enters — 




pioprlfltj 
irtilota, ii 



tauol tlwibfrd, w! 
■inuHi lor ■ nin*, -wa iiuii unaenuiul irhr ttitta pnUn^Mt itionli 
MBBM bm ■ IMrtf—lntnd of Ihl* Uilid. Ihg niiHniiM (nw, tfu^ * 
■bon), pmnt UtDHlni. Ttait drcuiuUnn ■hen pnclwl; tbg tan. 

irtnrsf npnacntins * Drid u tutlj aiptilnedH ■ chord. wbMt 

- 'adod ta In brmd br lUidi Ikam cha fnndmntal lane, bat 
in Ihl! cua, b^i nuUy vilb hsTliig no Ihlrd U in. ItkBir- 
■nr, u nn wtdMd to apUn His inipnulaM M(fl bA [ft, kr idBdHtac 
lliau Inuginid elwrdi, how muir more idmiHlaH wonw M Mill huh. 
MIT la axpliln tlia ethar nupendeiu I OthKwbs, nMit Imnnaaf mni. 
HiUr. ■> tsml nUow asna aiuKii^oiu to ba chorda. nhDa otboi an 
to mnaln GooiMend ai ioaHiuIsBi. AndhsimwirdanbM.ndlhaia. 
tan panlubia mlea, would ba mw ai ary ta oxbImb tncli gruupa at 
sofa— for aiuBplc. in No. IH. M (ot aod (i). Iba fionpi ? ■ » » ■ 
lf^nTtvU.'\—},iLBic—e—(ft-^).iniictiiXtni^mt an ml chords at 
mother, mciily aiupanilcni. wUah ban tho a p paaraDC* of duida — 
wMl»acTOi<iMtoll>eiBi»iat]ia»i lliitrln aa« aBi plB «l B>.aB»dn|l» 
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at (a,) in the chord ^— ^ — b, to which it does not at 
all belong, but only to the next following J chord : 
and at (J,) in the chord d—;fit — d (a is wanting and 
^ is a suspension), the entirely foreign tone e\^ comes 
in, which is connected only with the chord of the 
ninth of the third crotchet. 

(6^) OnaAN Point. 

By the suspension we have conveyed a tone only 
from one chord to another. But if we " hold on," 
or sustain a tone, until the occurrence of an entire 
foreign chord, or during several of these latter, as 
here, for example, — 



298. ^^^^^^ 



until a chord appears in which the sustained tone is 
contained, whereby it becomes reconciled and en- 
durable to the ear, such a tone is technically called 
an Organ point 

It forms a strong band of combination to the 
suite of chords flowing over it, and is employed, 
occasionally, after an extensive and somewhat violent 
modulation, to impress and magnify the return of 
the principal tone. In this case the dominant in 
the bass is sustained during a more or less extended 
succession of harmony, to some of whose chords the 
sustained tone is related, and to others not related. 
Here is an example of this form of composition : — 



299. 







jst: 



The sustained tone g is related to the first chord 
g — b — d, not to the following chords, a — cjj^ — e* 
and d—f—a. It is again related in g — b — d—f^ 
in c — e — g^ and g — b-—d. Again, not related m 
yijj — a — Cy and so forth. The upper parts in such 
an Organ point generally make a greater display of 
melody than is attempted here. This figure is 
applied also to the closing tone of the bass: the 
tonic is sustained, and the upper parts allowed to 
wander in manifold harmonical configurations at 
pleasure. Moreover, in serious and important compo- 
sitions, the beginning is at times ornamented by this 
kind of introduction. One of the most dignified 
examples of this method of beginning is that of the 
Matthdischen Passion, of Seb. Bach.f Sometimes, 
in lieu of the bass, an upper part or a middle part, 
or an upper part and the bass, are sustained. This 
last is most employed for the closing note ; the 
previous ones, during the course of the composition : 
the two first (as before said) for the introduction 
and corroboration of the close. 

• Or does it form, perhaps, with a — cjj— e, » chord of the dominant 
th—t^e—g t Sncfc a chord would resolVe itself into d—fjf (or/)— a and 
the^ ax a seventh (page 71), pass to/J( or/. But, as that does not take 
place here, we cannot consider j^ as a tone of the chord, as seventh of 
a—^— e. 

t The beginning of most of the French overtures is a caricature of the 
Organ point. In these eompotitiou firom poverty of harmony, the bata 
is allowed to stand ttill. 



4. Motion between the Ohords. 

A part may be accompanied by the intervening 
tones between one chord and another. Here — 

(a) (b) (a) (h) (a) (e) (d) (a) 




we see a simple example of such a procedure. The 
upper part, at (a), has tones in accordance with it ; 
but at (b) tones continue and accompany it which by 
no means belong to it. It then meets a chord of 
which it is a harmony. From its manner of pro- 
ceeding it is called a 

Passing or transient tone. 

We can call the tone at (c) also a passing tone, and 
through it the | chord becomes a | chord. It is 
certain, however, that the tone at (d), namely e, does 
not belong to the chord under it. It begins with 
the chord, and hinders for a time the right harmonic 
tone, d, from assuming its place in the chord. Such 
passing tones as this latter, at (d), are also called 

ExcHANGiNO Tones. 

Not only one tone alone and not diatonic tones alone, 
but two or more, and also chromatic tones, may be 
used as passing tones; as for example, here, — 

at (a), the tones e and y*jt, at (J), the tones c4, d, 
dJL, and e : and thus are constructed, out of passing 
and accordant tones, all kinds of cadences and figures. 
For example : — 



302. 



And as we have not always time to go through all 
the intermediate tones, we take, instead of the entire 
diatonic or chromatic succession, only the passing 
tones (called auxiliary tones) next to the tones of 
the chord ; thus, — 

303. 





in order to produce greater motion and variety of 
melody, together with the predominating firmness 
and perspicuity of the harmony. 

All this can be done, not only in the upper part, 
as we have shown, but also in the under or middle 
parts, for example ; — 
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or, also, in two or more parts together, thus :• 




It frequently happens that chords are formed by 
simultaneous passing tones in several parts ; thus, 
in the third bar above we see ,/^— a — d, g — b — tf, 
a — c~-f, e — ai — c^, J—h — d^ which are called 

Passing Chords. 

In conclusion of this, certainly nothing less than 
exhausted development, we have yet to exemplify 
a particularly prominent mode of conducting the 
parts through modulating chords and foreign pass- 
ing tones, which often appears faulty and repulsive, 
and is designated by the term 

False Relation. 

When in two following harmonies a degree in the 
higher part in the first harmony becomes flattened 
in the other part in the second harmony, this 
occurrence is called a false relation — ^we say, the 
parts form a false relation, they are in a repulsive 
and false relation. Here — 




we see at (a) the minor triad of c following the major ; 
and the minor third, ^, appears in a different ^art 
from that which previously had the major third, e ; 
the one part performs e — (?, while the other pro- 
duces c — ^b ; therefore the one seems to be in C 
major and the other in C minor. Herein lies 
a contradiction, which, however unintelligibly, 
offends the ear. At (^ ) we have the same case, 
excepting that the contradictory tones are separated 
by passing tones, by means of which, the offence 
is moderated, if not entirely removed. Very fre- 
quently the false relation is occasioned simply by 
the neglect of the advice we gave at page 73 — to 
let each part proceed by the nearest ton^ of the fol- 
lowing chord. The above modulations might, ac- 
cording to the said advice, have been written thus^ — 

I 
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i 



without any false relation. 

That other false relations are less repulsive, and 
that many admitted successions of tones have a 
falsely related appearance, is quite indubitable. 
Here are a few examples thereof:— 



d08 



^ 



^^a^ ^si 



p^^F^^ 




* In this Information upon passing Umtt, imperfect though it be, ve 
think we see a sufficient Justiflcatiou of our assertions in the note at 
page 74, upon the uncertamty of the so-called leading tonct, as signs of 



Reflections. 

We see easily after these short elucidations, how 
immeasurably rich is the web of harmony, and how 
impossible it would be to include anything like a 
complete development of it in preparatory lessons, 
such as we can give in the General Musical Instruc- 
tion. Such a task can be fulfilled by the Doctrine 
of Composition only, and is indeed the principal 
object of that study. In these sections we have 
pointed out merely so much as will enable the 
student to acquire a tolerable conception of the dif* 
ferent forms he will meet with in composition. 

We entertain hopes, however, that this introduc- 
tory instruction will give him a sure insight into the 
elements and combination of musical productions, 
and also greater ease in reading the notation, in 
comprehension and in performance. But most 
assuredly a two-fold practice is essential, if this 
instruction is to produce a fine and abundant harvest. 

In the first place, the student must be able to play 
every scale upon the instrument ; then every chord 
in its positions, transpositions, inversions, and the 
indicated progressions. Conversely, he must learn 
to recognise by the ear any given chord, and not 
only in one, but in all the scales, by gradual and 
frequent repetition. It is very instructive to the 
musical perception to practise the tones of each 
chord separately, and the transition to the chord of 
the dominant, in such forms as these, for example : — 
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and also vocal exercises on the chord of the ninth 
and its derivations, with clearness and precision. 
A man knows only that well which he can himself 
produce, unless hindered by deficiency of physical 
power : and he who cannot recognise and produce 
by ear any chord or form of composition, so far as 
his voice will reach, knows it not at all — or at least, 
has but a very indistinct and imperfect knowledge of it. 

In the second place the student must go through, 
(and, indeed, with indefatigable repetition), complete 
compositions \^ith the utmost minuteness. In doing 
this, he must ask himself point by point — 

What scale do the signature and close indicate ? 

What are its chords ? 

What modulations ? 
Then— Part by Part- 
Wherefore this, the following or the third tone ? 

Is it a tone of a chord or a passing ton£ ? 
In the same manner the rhythm must be 
examined — 

What order or arrangement, kind of bar, value ; 
what passages, phrases, subjects, (&c., where they 
begin and where close. The more deeply and in- 
timately we labour at these examinations and dissec- 
tions, the more skilled we shall be in performance, 
and more especially in 

Score playing 
for even to the most practised eye it is impossible 

modulation. We see in the phrases above, No. SOI to 305, many foreign 
tofiM employed as passing ione$, exehangin^ itme$t and auxiliary Ume$^ 
vhich nevertheless neither perform nor indicate any modulation into a 
foreign scale. 
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rMlly ud fiuthfbllj to re«d all the parts, and ia 
Meh part all the notes, oouattatly, BimnltftneooBly, 
ftod in the right absotate tims {temfo), at once from 
the book, in a lu^e acore. fiut he who i« perfec^y 
at honie in the simjds mysteriea of chorda, and in 
the conatruotion and moTements of the parts, is able 
from a few notes to seize the harmony, from one 
or two parts to gness in a measore at the others, and 
■o by a swift gUnce to become master of the score. 

fiat it is also impossible to play npon one instni- 
meid, literaUy, all the parts of an extensive score t 
nor, were it possible, wonld it be an advantage. The 
tmiu and ports, which in on orohestn flow dis- 
tinctly and characteristically from the hands of 
several performers, wonld form a mass of confased 
perplexity npon a single instmmenL The loore 
player, therefore, most before all things be able to 
distingnish the essential from the secondary ; to 
grasp and enhance the former, and to subordinate, 
or if need be, to sacrifice the latter : bat even this 
conld not be done with any certainty of success, 
without a matnre inspection into the inward con- 
atmction of the compoEition. 

Let every one, therefore, eTamine how far calti- 
vation is necessary, for his inclination or propensity 
to music. The more grievously he is sensible of 
his defidenciea, the more noble and real he may 
connder Ms dispoeitian for Art ; and the more 
ardently he strives to supply these deficiencies, the 
more strongly, by consequent advantages, will his 
talent be confirmed. 

TENTH SECTION.— FI6UBINO OF BASSES. 

In order to facilitate the inspection of the harmony 
fur a reader of Boore, and to give the composer 
K short-hand far the instant noting down of hit 
work, a system was introdnced, composed chiefly of 
(dphera, by means of which die most important 
chords and modulations can be Indicated with 
rapidity, and read with equal dispatoh. This 
writing is called 

FiauBiHQ THE Bass, 
and the same word is applied to the ngns themselves. 
These Utter are also sometimes colled slgnaturea. 
The figures are applied to the lowest part of the 
movement, over or under it, and sndi a part with the 
ciphering is called 

Thobodob Bass. 

The faculty of playing thorough bass is worth 
acqairing, because in many compositions, for ex- 
ample, recitotives (chorales also iu many elder works) 
are accompanied by this invention only, without any 
harmonies in notation. 

We will now give the most needful information 
on this point. 

The first question in figuring basaee is, what is to 
be indicated ? 

If it be merely a succession of intervab, such 
as octaves, thirds, or sixths, the indications, 
a/P S"' or alia 3'*- or aOa 6*- 

ias noted already at page 12) must be written as at 
a) ; or also a nmplc 8, or 3, or 6, followed by little 
uidiqne linea, as at ijb) : — 



- »7^^7^ 



The performance is than, as is seen in the follow-, 
ing notation. No. 311, at (a) and ifi) : — 



311. 



M 



T=t^= 



If a tone is to be sustained (or be constantly re- 
peated) during a sncccsaion of tones in the under 
part, the cipher of the interval must be placed first. 
and then a long, horizontal line, or several small 
ones. The phrase (a) for example, is to he played 
as at (b) :- 




If any tone or succession of Umet of the thorough 
bass port is to be quite alone, that is, unaccompanied, 
the single note is maikad with a naught, md the 
BQCCABWon of notes mth 

t. s., tatto tola. 
This plirase at (a) is to be played as at Qi) : — 



813. E 



^ 



^ 



If a chord is to be signified, a distinution mnst be 
made between triads and all other chords. 

Triads, as the most simple chords, are nnderstood 
when no other indications, no other chord, no 
al nnuono (all the parts in unison) no tatto toh, 
alt 8, &c. ore expressly morked. 

This case apart, every chord is signified according 
to its interv^, from which its name is derived. 
Therefore, 

6 signifies a chord of 6 (that is, of the bass tone 
over or under which the cipher is placed) ; 
} or I signifies a chord of % ; 
7 signifies a chord of the seventh ; 
g or g signifies a chord of % ; 
2 or j signifies a chord of | ; 
2 signifies a chord of the second ) 
9 ragnifiea a chord of the ninth. 
If we wish to indicate a triad, we must emi^y a 
3, or g, or % or |, or |, and so forUi ; 
B0> alio with the other chords, more intervals may iM 
signified than are necessary according to the above 
custom, or all indeed msy be given in ciphers ; thns 
file \ ehatA, and chord of the second, «o '/ — 

|, |, and I, and so forth. 
All these ciphers point to the indicated degree, tu 
they stand in the tctUe euscordmg to the tUpu^ure. 
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If the following ciphering, for example, were to 
occur in G majors— 



au. (gj* r g 




I • J 

the I chord on a, would be a, e, d,ffj^t and the | 

chord on a^ would be a, d,y^. But if it be desired 
to raise or depress a tone of a chord from its state 
according to Uie signature, we must use— 

[1] instead of the third, the needful to caui^e an 
elevation or depression ; that is, a 

4 or b or h. 

[2] Before any other cipher in the same manner, 
the needful 

l7 6,|6, 1)4; 

or if it be judged necessary, the 3 may also be added 
to the sign of depression or elevation. 

Instead of using the sharp, it is also customary to 
cross the cipher ; thus— 

♦, ♦, 4r, *, ♦, *. 

Also double sharps and double flats may be used 
before ciphers, as well as before notes. 

If the interval in a chord is not contained in the 
usual ciphering, and is to be taken either depressed 
or raised, its proper cipher must be employed, and the 
sign of elevation or depression be placed before it 
As an example of all these rules, we present here the 
bass ciphered of the suite of chords. No. 290 : — 

815. ^gj^^ I r r riii^^3^T 

% T ^ 6 g J • e 

i^- 4^rif \ r^^'\r rJ^ ^ 

from the comparison of which with the harmony 
in No. 290, all the points will become dear. At (a) 
the fourth was necessarily inserted in the ciphering, 
in order to show that the fourth was to be raised. 
The same case happened at (b). In like manner the 
fifths were required in the chords of the seventh at (c) 
and (d), and the seventh in the chord of the ninth 
at (e). 

It is seen here that the ciphering expresses that 
which is most essential, namely, the chord itself, but 
does not direct its position. Sometimes its intended 
position is sought to be indicated by the arrangement 

of the ciphers. If, for example, the ciphers | had 

been thus placed under the first bass tone in No. 290, 
it might have been guessed (as in general,no cipher- 
ing is necessary for a triad) that the ciphers referred 
to the intended place of e&ch tone of the chord. 
Sometimes for the same object a 10 is ciphered 
instead of a 3 ; although in general each cipher 
points out the interval only, and not the octave 
where it is to be placed. 

For the sake of convenience, when a chord is to be 
sustained over a bass in motion, it is usual to 
draw horizontal lines in lieu of many ciphers. 

This ciphering, for exampl 



316. ggl^ 1^-LC-gjl " I I 



s 

I 



is to be understood so— 

i 




317. 



But if a chord is to be repeated on many degreei 
after each other, instead of repeating the ciphers, we 
place little inclined lines under each note in the bass, 
as we have already done with repeated intervals at 
page 78. This bass, therefore, — 



.18.^ 




with its dphering, is thus to be understood. 



J- i--i 
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If two or more cipherings should be found under 
one bass note, the chords indicated should be played 
one after the other during the value of the bass note. 
These cipherings, for insta nce,— 

820. ^^^^^P^^l 



Itn 



Wfir' " 



t 



show that the triad of C, and the | chord, and 
chord of the dominant of F, are to be played with 
(7; the triad of F, &c. are to be played with it 
But how are those chords to be distributed in the bar? 
In the first place, to the chief part and ex-chief 
part; that is, in | measure, the 1st and 3rd crotchets; 
then, to every part of a bar, its harmony. The above 
phrase might be played thus : — 

32 L 




If a bass note has more cipherings under it than 
parts of a bar, the members of the bar receive 
separate harmonies ; and first, those of the secondary 
parts, and last those of the chief parts, in order that 
the predominance of the latter be not lessened by too 
rapid a mutation of harmony. Hence, the following 
ciphering — 
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Z3c: 



sWpTTFFn i SSMTs 

might be thus distributed — 



i 




So now retardations also are indicated by the 
ciphers of their intervals, and by those of their reso- 
lution. This ciphering, for example, — 



324 ^^g^^ 



ii- 



s ?v» 
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denotes the following phrase : — 




It is manifest, that with the retardation so much 
ciphering of the chord is always added, that no mis- 
understanding with regard to the former can occur. 
Since a ninth appears over the last tone as a retarda* 
tion, and was to he resolved into the tenth^ it was 
natural to cipher the resolving tone with a 10, and 
not with a 3. 

The harmonies are also indicated in like manner 
on a sustained hass, in an organ point, with all the 
ciphers helonging to the harmonies of that tone. So 
the harmonies, for instance, in No. 299, might be 
thus indicated :— 



326.^^ 
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|] ' ^ 5 fiin |i!i|i= 



3 6 5 

The system of ciphering is certainly not calculated 
to replace the system of notation. Many essential 
particulars it cannot communicate at all, and others it 
indicates but very imperfectly ; and further, the more 
we require of it, the more confused and illegible 
it becomes. But that is not its proper function — its 
object is to serve as a momentary record of the ideas 
of a composer, until he can find time and space 
to expand and determine his conceptions by notation. 
It is useful, also, as a facilitation to the inspection of 
score, until we have learned to read it with more 
completeness and certainty from the notes them- 
selves ; and helps us also to unravel those entangled 
phrases, for which the composers (of the elder school 
more particularly) did not think notation necessary. 
For these objects we trust the foregoing explanations 
will be considered sufficient, although they do not 
embrace all the forms which the ciphering system 
brought (many most unaptly) into existence. 

In elder works, such, for instance, as the Recitatives 
of Seb. Bach, we find at times, basses even without 
ciphering (called unciphered basses), which never- 
theless were to have a harmonic accompaniment. 
Here it was necessary to guess at the harmony from 
the course of the singing part, and what appeared to 
be needful or fitting, — or from the usual progressions 
of composition. We do not think it necessary to 
enter into the particulars of this very problematical 
and little important art of conjecture. 

FIFTH DIVISION. 

Of Artistic Forms op Composition. 

FIRST SECTION.— GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON 
ARTISTIC FORMS OF COMPOSITION. 

• 

We have become acquainted with the elementary 
forms in which music appears to us. If we collect 
together what we have hitherto learned, we shall 
find the following :— 



1. All music may consist either of a simple suc« 
cession of sounds, or of two or more such simultaneous 
successions. The first we call in one part, the 
second in many parts. 

2. Every musical composition may be adapted to 
one or to several musical apparatus. In this respect 
we have learned to distinguish pure vocal music, 
accompanied vocal mtrnc, and instruTnental music, 
and so forth. 

3. Every musical thought may exhibit itself in 
three forms : passage, phrase, and subject. 

If we dwell on this list of distinctions, we shall 
observe that a subject, or even a phrase, has an 
independent coherence, — ^that it can by itself alone 
express some determined idea ; whereas a passage 
having no appreciable close, cannot be considered as 
a concluded totality, nor available as a work of art, 
since it enounces itself, its own incompleteness. 

In like manner we can already anticipate that all 
works of art cannot by any means be constructed 
with the form of one single subject, or phrase, 
or passage; but that ttiey all require the combination 
of' several phrases, subjects, and passages. Everyone 
who has heard any considerable composition, must 
be aware of this. 

This review enables us to form a conception of the 
particulars, wherein essentiality and difference in 
artistic forms consist, out of which forms all compo- 
sitions are constructed. We may enumerate herein — 

1. The number and management of the parts. 

2. The manner of representing and employing 
phrases and subjects. 

3. The manner of combining phrases and subjects, 
BO as to form an entire composition. 

4. The musical apparatus for which a composition 
is destined. 

5. The combinations which music may form with 
other arts, and its employment in the celebration of 
public worship. 

A general knowledge, at least, of the forms of art, 
is desirable to every musical amateur. It is not 
merely because such knowledge is within the scope 
of what is considered essential to musical reputation, 
but on account of the positive advantage it affords. 
He who has been in the habit of discriminating the 
varied forms of a composition, will penetrate deeper 
into the objects of the composer in the structure of 
his work, and in every part of the work. He will 
comprehend more easily what the composer intended 
to express, and will be so far better able to express 
the same himself. Upon this ground, we offer our 
explanations of the artistic forms. 

But on this matter, we cau still less than in the 
preceding sections, avoid many omissions, and for the 
following reasons :— 

The artistic forms are not indeed so very numerous. 
But each of them, however essentially it may differ 
from all others, can assume so many kinds of devi- 
ating, though unessential configurations, that occa- 
sionally it requires a very experienced eye to detect 
the conformity in essentials^ through the mazes 
of varied employment in different works. It is also 
allowed, as in the free exercise of any art, to invent 
I new forms. But these can be scarcely anything else 
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tbin middle forms between one and another, mix- 
tures of two different forms. Herein, therefore, lies 
the difficnlty of giving this classification a deter- 
minate or established and permanent character. 

The Qeneral Musical Instmction has not space, 
nor is it intended, for teaching aU these varieties. 
They would require more examples and a deeper 
insight into melody, harmony, the conducting of 
parts, (&c., than can be here given, and than the student 
at this grade could be expected to possess. We 
must therefore refer this matter to the Instructions 
for Composition, and content ourselves with a mere 
introduction into a subject, which on deeper penetra- 
tion becomes highly interesting. The examples even 
will be but sparingly given, since it is impossible to 
impart them with completeness. He, however, who 
shfdl observe constantly the brief hints we have been 
able to give, will not require much time for the 
attainment of tolerable certainty in this province of 
composition. 

SECOND SECTION.— DIFFERENCES OF FORMS IN 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PARTS. 

Every composition, as we know, may be in one or 
more parts. Under the latter, we understand every 
musical construction of more than one part ; there- 
fore, also, two-part compositions. 

Compositions of several parts may be of two 
intentions, as to the reciprocal action of the parts in 
respect of each other. 

In the first place, out of several parts, one may be 
the principal or chief, while the others may serve 
merely as its support and accompaniment. 

This kind of composition we call 

HOMOPHONIO. 

In homophonic compositions, therefore, two kinds 
of parts are to be distinguished : 

The Principal Part, 
which has to produce the essential ideas, and must 
fulfil the requirements of artistic melody ; and the 

Sboondart Parts, 
which exist only on account of the principal, and 
have no proper contents of their own, but such only 
as strengthen or produce a desirable effect on the 
principal part. Here — 

327. Andante. ^ ^. -^ 








we see a homophonic phrase. The upper part has 
a melodic passage, which may of itself be satis- 
fying. The four other successions of sounds are 
evidently intended merely to support the principal 
part witli harmony and rhythm. Not one of these 
secondary successions of tones could exist alone 
as a melody, or could dispute with the upper part 
for pre-eminence. 

Usually the upper part is made the principal part. 
It is also the most appropriate for that function^ from 
its position, its easy mobility, and the more pene- 



trating nature of its tones. But all the other parts 
are capable of assuming it The bass, for exampl 
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or the tenor — 
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or, we might add, the alto. Or, again, one part may 
appear after the other as principal part. For 
example, the phrase No. 327 might be played first 
as it is written, that is, with the upper part as prin- 
cipal part ; then the bass or the tenor might repeat 
the principal melody, and the upper part take the 
accompaniment as it is begun in No. 328 and 329 ; or 
the parts might all be united in one phrase ; thus, for 
instance— 
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If we compare, now. No. 330, and particularly Nos. 
328 and 329, with No. 327, we see that the secondary 
parts also become more varied and interesting ; that 
each of them (as in No. 329) goes its own way, or (as the 
upper part in No. 329) that it can make itself con- 
spicuous. Nevertheless, there could be no doubt of 
which was the chief part in the foregoing cases. 
But it can be easily conjectured, that a second part 
may be so far elaborated, that it may seem question- 
able whether it be not a second principal part This 
brings us back to our two intentions. 

In the second place, then, a phrase or a whole 
composition may be so constructed, not that one part 
shall be principal and, the other only secondary, but 
that all the parts shall have important melodic con- 
tents, and an equal share in the whole. This is 
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properly a many^pcurted composition. A phrase so 
formed, and the manner of writing it, are said to be 

Polyphonic. 

Here is a smail example of this description — 



331. 
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This phrase is so constructed, ^bat neither part d^i 
be considered as satisfactory without the other ; anld 
neither, also, can claim a superiority.* Each of tbe 
par^s strives for perfection in reference to melody ; 
each supports and completes the other, and is ireei^ 
procally served in like manner. Let him who is not 
satisfied with this little example look over any good 
fugues — for instance, Seb. Bach's — and compare their 
manner as to the under or accompanying parts in any 
dance or march ; such a comparison will show the 
difference at once. 

Otherwise, polyphonic and homophonic nise not so 
absolutely distinct, that in certain cases it could not 
become doubtful whether a part were only an 
interesting accompaniment, or a part (at times, even 
a little more important) of a polyphonic phrase. The 
polyphonic parts are sometimes called real parU,^ 
in contradistinction to mere accompaniment. No 
composition, indeed, is perhaps^ entirely througliout 
either homophonically or polyphonicafly composed. 
Most compositions consist, usually, of an alternation 
of polyphonic and homophonic passages, or some- 
parts are real^ and others accompaniment. 

The composition or construction of polyphonic 
phrases, — sometimes also the construction of many- 
part phrases, whether polyphonic at homophojiic,— 
is called 

OOUNTIRPOINT, 

of which we must distinguish many kinds : namely, 
the single, double, triple, quadruple, in several parts' 
and inverted. 

Single Counterpoint 
is concerned only in the invention of two or mo^e' 



real parts, and consequently with polyphonic phrases, 
as we have described them. 

Double Counterpoint 
is the combination of two real parts in such a manner 
that they are capable of exchanging positions rela- 
tively to each other — the upper becoming tiie lower 
part, and the und^ the uppelr part. The trans? 
position of the parts is called 

Inversion. 

Here we see a two-part phrase — % 
032. 





*which we at once recognize to be polyphonic. It is, 
liowever, so arranged, that the upper part may be 
placed under the lower, or this latter over the upper 
part: — 

This is, therefore, a phrase conBtructed according to 
double counterpoint ; and we perceive immediately 
the power of this form, which enables it, without any 
dbange in its arrangement, to produce by the mere in- 
verEdon of the parts, a new configuration, which has 
its own peculiar significance. 

How is this inversion effected ? Either by placing 
the upper part lower, or the under part higher. 
This transposition may be made at the distances of 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen 
degrees. There are, therefore, seven kinds of double 
counterpoint: That in the 

Octave, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, and Fourteenth, 

of which the first is the most easy, and also the most 
serviceable. § The above phrase. No. 332, as may 
be observed, is in the octave. 

The Three, Four, and Manifold Counterpoint 

is concerned, as might be conjectured, with the con- 
struction of a three, four, and manifold part phrasp, 
whose collective parts may be inverted. Here is an 
example of three-part counterpoint : — 
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* This ia more especially the case in the following phrases, Nos. 333 
and 334. 

t ETery part which has in general its own separate motion, Is some- 
^imes called rra^noC so, a part which moves with another in umsoas or 
octaves. 

t The ahove upper part is indeed the beginning of the Chor&le Vom 
^miMl hoeh da komm 4eh her. It was necessary, therefore, to invent only 
the leeond part thereto. 



§ We may at once declare the other positions Iq counterpoint to be 
useless— at least, with the exception of the 10th and 12th — their con- 
struction being restricted with so many conditions and calculations. 
There is a facilitation for the counterpoint of the 10th and 12th, but here 
also at the cost of artistic freedom— that is, of the most essentially neces- 
sary condition for the existence of true works of art. But anyhow, Uio 
advantage Drom them would be nost iasignifioant. 
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The three ports of the phrase (a) allow of six 
positions (five inverflions), as is shown at (b) (e) (d) 
{e) (y ) . An the rat may not perhaps be nsed ; but 
the number ef Tnrieties possible is seen, and any or 
all may be employed or neglected at pleasure. Four- 
fold eoni^terp^^t would yield 24: variationsy 9aA 
Hve-iold wc^ admit of 120 different positions. By 

or doubly inverted counterpoint, the parts are not 
only reversed towards each other^ but are also con- 
ducted, step by step^ in a contrary direction. Eveiy 
step, every third, fourth, &c. which goes upwards, is 
moved an equal step downwards and reversed. 

So much on these different productive kinds of 
writing, in order that their nature in general may 
be clearly understood. Further particulars, and more 
especially the examination of the question, which of 
them have practical valu^ to the musician, must be 
left for the Instructions for Composition. Parts for 
simple accompaniment may be employed also iik 
conjunction with parts capable of inversion. In 
^>eaking, therefore, of double, triple, or manifold 
counterpoint, we must reckon those parts only 
which can be inverted ia respect of each other ; not 
those which are added, but do not possess tiiat 
faculty. 

We may now calculate, in some degree, in how 
many ways a phrase may be exhibited. We can 
present it in a Eongle part or in many. In the latter 
ease it may be either homophonic or polyphonic. 
Again, if it be arranged polyphonically, it may be 
formed in single, double, and manifold counterpoint 

All artistic /orms are constructed, then, either 
in the homophonic or polyphonic method of writing, 
or of homophonic and polyphonic phrases alternating 
and intermingled. We will Avad ourselves of this 
distinction, and consider, first, the pure or preferably 
polyphonic forms, and then proceed to the homo- 
phonic. At a later period only, when we shall have 
unravelled the forms from their manner of writing, 
the application to the various musical apparatua 
will follow. 

THIRD SECTION.— THE POLYPHONIC FORMS. 

There are three separate and principal kinds of 
polyphonic forms; namely, figuration, fugue, and 
canon ; of which we must observe the most important 
properties. 

I. FijQURATION. 

Figpuration we call, first, the accompaniment of 
any unchangeable melody; for example, a psalm 
tune, with one or more molodically constructed 
parts. The principal melody chosen for this pur- 
pose (generally a psalm tune), is then called 

Oantus Firmus, 
or plain song. The added parts we will call 

FiouRATBD Parts ; 
and the operation itself. 

To FiGURATB. 

How is accompaniment by figurated parts dis* 
tinguished from mere homophonic accompaniment ? 
By the oircumstaaoe, that figurated parts have an in- 



dependent melody of their own, whereas homophonic 
accompaniments have no such melody. Here— 

335, (a) . ySNfM. /7S 




we see the psahn tune etiafjoyed dlTeMy in No. 3S2j 
with homophonic acconpaniment ; at (^) in dose, ^i 
(b) in dispersed harmonic posi^on. No one of the 
accompanying parts has any peoulialr contents, not 
lays claim to particular interest. This is clear at 
once, from no one of them having a rhythm of its 
own. They appear there simply on account of the 
principal part, to support it with harmony. If even 
they had here and t^ere a little lively movement, 
such as this, for example, — 
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still it wotdd be recognised that, taken in its total^, 
each of these parts was but secondary ; a mere 
accompaniment to the principal ptjprt. If, on the 
other hand, we examine the part added in No. 332 
to the same Cantns ^firmus (plain ehUttt), or this 
phrase — 
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it is visible, that the lower parts do indeed accom- 
pany the Cantua firmus, but that each of them 
differs materially from it, and strives to complete 
itself as an individual melody. 

Such figurations assume tiie most variegated 
shapes. At one time the CanPusJlrmusiB in the 
upper part ; at another in the under ; and then in 
the middle part — ^now alternating from the one to 
the other ; and presently accompanied by one, two, 
three, or more of them, all together. Out of many 
figurated parts, at one time, each will go its own 
way — then they will try to make a little motive 
together ; either after each other, or simultaneously, 
keeping close together (as above, in the motive 
marked a) — again, they will seek each other in larger 
phrases, as for instance, in this small example, in the 
little phrase marked b : — 
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At one time they begin and close with every 
strophe of the CaniusJirTnM: then tbey form iutto- 
ditction«, intervening and aftet-phtases, or as they 
ata called in respect of the paalm, — 

PjtBLUnE, IsTBRLUDl, ^KD APTBR-FLAT. 

In all theae configniations the greatest Tariely of 
intention can be expressed. 

In fine, fignrstionB occnr in which the Cantu» 
Jirmue is not strictly observed ; buton the contrary, 
is brought into another scale, and appears more or 
less changed by various additions, tranaformationB, 
and aagmentationa in its original manner, Thos 
Seb. Bach* has changed the melody of the chorale, 
Wer nur den lieben Oott l&sit foalten,-^ 




Another form of fignnition was very mttch used 
by the old composeis, especially by Handel and Seb. 
^ch. The bass begins with a short phrase of four, 
six, or eight bars alone, and then continues to repeat 
it, vfhile the upper parts at every repetition perform 
a constantly Ttcher and more powerfnlly developed 
figuration. The nnity maintained by the continuous 
fundamental theme and the diversified song of uni- 
versally polyphonic npper parts, prodnces a corre- 
spondingly varied effect upon the feelings. Here we 
give as an example, the beginning of such a fignra- 




a^ ^ ^^i 'L. ^^ 



Here, the theme at A is repeated at B, and at this 
moment the three npper parts begin to intermingle ; 
at 0, the theme is renewed, and the song of the 
npper parts seems intended to become more flowing 
and variegated. A masterly application of this 
form is to be found in Handel's Alexander'e Feast, 
in the choros Wei^ ihn auf autieinem Seklwnmer, 

This ohstinately repeating basso is called 
(Basso ottinato), Qrocsd Bass, 
and this name characterises the whole form. The 
richest, from which we have taken our example, 
will be found in Seb. Bach's Pattecaglie. 

In conclusion, we will mention another employ- 
ment of figuration, without eitheir Cantutjirmus or 
ground bast. The parts pursue their course, and 
move as it were alone, through a aucceseion of 
chorda or modulations, and so close witboat any 
manifest distinction as to principal or secondary. 
parts ; when, at about the close, one part, generally 
the first, assumes the ascendancy, and leads off the 
melody. This form is chiefly used in preludes or 
introductions to larger compositions, and in studiea 
or exernsea for the piano or organ. 

2. The Fcqub. 
The fugne is a composition in two or more parts, 
in which a phrase of one part, and called the 

S OBJ EOT, 

appears first in one part and then proceeds to another 
part, and forma the chief substance of the composition. 
While a second part takes up the subject, the part 
which first had it, pursues its song, which being 
continued along with the subject, is called the 

CODNTBS-SUBJECT. 

' After the second part has taken up the subject, a 

third, fourth, or more parts do the aaine. They then 

take up the counter-subject, and form altogether the 

Qenbkal Harmony. 

But it would be too uniform if the subject were 
constantly produced by each part on the same 
degrees. Changes are therefore made in various 
ways. The most r^nlar method is for the second 
part to reproduce in the scale of the dominant, whAt 
the first part has performed in the tonic. This is 
called the 

Answer 
to the subject. 

In general, the answer is formed exactly, note for 
note, like the subject. Particular circumstances, 
however, admit of slight deviatdons in this respect, 
provided always that the subject be not so altered as 
to be difficult of recognition. Let us observe, first, 
a little fugne phrase, in which shortness and sim- 
plicity are more aimed at, than, artistic effect : — 
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Here we see at (a) the subject of the fugue 
which we have abeady often used. It begins alone 
in the alto. The treble takes up the answer at {b), 
in which no doubt the subject will be recognised, 
although in another scale (viz. that of the dominant), 
and a few intervals be altered. While the treble is 
playing the 'answer, the alto proceeds in its song. 
What it produces at (c) is the 

Counter-Subject, 

We should now expect to hear the subject imme- 
diately in the third bar, in a new part. But we 
have preferred to delay the entrance of the third 
part with the subject. An 

Episode 
interrupts the repetitions, leads us back conveniently 
to C major, where the subject is to begin, and 
diminishes the wearying effect of constant repetition. 
In the fourth and fifth bars, the bass and tenor are 
introduced with the subject and answer ; and in the 
last bar, the sixth, we have again an episode. 

Here we might bring our fugue to a close, since 
we had returned to major from the last bar above, 
and had ended. It may, however, proceed further 
(and generally does so), and after the episode the 
theme may he repeated in any other part, and be 
^answered by other parts. 

Each passage of the subject through the parts is 
considered perfect, when it has appeared in all the 
parts, as in No. 342 ; imperfect, when it has not 
appeared in all ; and more than perfect if it have 
appeared in one or some of the parts more than 
once. We recognise, therefore, that a fugue may 
consist of one or more repetitions, and at the same 
time we perceive the advantage of the episodes, 
which serve to separate the single passings of the 
subject, and thereby produce facility of inspection 
and variety into the whole composition. 

But how do we recognise the subject of a fugue ? 
We see, indeed, its beginning in the first part; but 
where is its end and its point of separation from the 
counter-subject ? In the first place, by seeking for the 
satisfactory end of the subject upon the general prin- 
ciples of melody. Secondly, by comparing together | 



the two beginning parts : so far as they correspond 
with each other, so long usually is the subject. In 
this comparison, however, trifling deviations, which 
are sometimes necessary in the course of the answer, 
need not be regarded. 

Some peculiar changes of form in themes of fugues 
are worthy of remark. They are sometimes written 

In Augmentation, 
that is to say, in notes of double value ; as for ex- 
ample, in crotchets instead of quavers. Sometimes 

In Diminution, 
that is, in notes of half their original value ; for ex- 
ample, in semiquavers in lieu of quavers. Sometimes 

In Inversion, 
that is, in such a manner that where a note should 
ascend, it is made, on the contrary, to descend ; and 
vice versd. Here, — 
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we see the subject of our preceding fugues in notes 
of two values, next to each other. We may either 
call the first part an augmentation of the second, or 
this latter a diminution of the first. Here, — 
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we see at {a) the theme in direct motion (in its 
original values) ; at {b), in augmentation ; and at (^), 
in diminution : therefore, in notes of three different 
values. Here, — 






we see the theme at (a) and (Jb) in the under part in 
direct motion, in the upper part inverted ; at {c) in 
the under part in its proper motion and values, in 
the upper part inverted and at the same time 
diminished. It will be easily understood that these 
variations of form will produce a much greater effect 
in a real composition than here, where we give the 
smallest and most simple examples. 

If any part should begin, while another part is 
proceeding in the subject, such a construction is 
called a 

Strbtto, 
Nos. 343, 344 and 345, {b) and (c), are therefore 
strettos of two and three parts. 

Of the many kinds of fugues, we mention those 
most in esteem only. 

Fugues are named from the number of parts of 
which they consist 

Besides the parts properly constituting the fague^ 
other parts may be introduced merely as accompani- 
ment, and they may proceed interweaving their 
course among the configurations of the fugue. The 
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accompanying parts, which act merely* as a support 
to the fugal combinations (for example, the instru- 
mental accompaniment to a vocal fugue, in unisons 
and octaves only), do not alter the character of the 
form. But if the accompaniment should have a 



course of its own, with separate or different melodieSj 
passages, and confiurations, the fugue is then chilled an 

Accompanied Fuqub. 
An example of this description is the fugal begin- 
ning <^ Qtiam oUm Abraha, in Moafft^9 

TXKOR. 
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in which the wind instruments play the parts of and 
with the voices, while the bowed instruments per- 
form the quartet accompaniment 

Sometimes a figurated upper part is added in a 
fugue to the merely accompanying parts, and this 
additional part is called in preference the 

COUHTBRPOINT 

to the subject of the fugue. Sometimes a similar 
counterpoint to the fugue is written in the bass, 
whieh is then called a 

Continued Bass^ 
particularly if it proceed in notes of uniform value. 

Among other compositions, the Xyrie, in Seb. 
Bach*s Mass in G major, and the Credo in his 
High Mass, are accompanied by a continued bass. 
Figurated upper parts are often found in the Masses 
of Haydn, Hummel, and others. 

3. Double and Manifold Fuoub. 

Instead of one simple theme only, two, three, or 
more may enter into, and be elaborated together 
in a fugue. Here— 
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we have the almost shortest possible beginning of 
a double fugue. The tenor introduces the first sub- 
ject at (a). The bass begins the second subject at 
(b). At (c) the alto answers the first, and at {d) 
the treble answers the second subject. If this is to 
be thoroughly carried out, the bass must produce the 
first, the tenor must take up the second ; moreover, 
the treble must perform the first, and the alto the 
second subject; so that each subject may have 
ap{)eaied in every part That from (e) and (f) 
the two under parts form a counter-subject, is visible 



from page 84. It will be clearly wdentood abo^ 
that in 

Triple Fugues, 
and others of more parts, |dl the subjects must be 
carried through with each other in all tiie parts, as is 
done in double fagues with the two subjects. It ii, 
however, seldom or never judged expedient to con* 
struct fugues upon more than three themes. 

The double or triple fugues are governed, except- 
ing in what results from the plurality of their 9ab- 
jects, exactly by the same rules as the single fugue. 
The two or more subjects must, according to custom, 
be carried through at least once together, TJJiey 
may, however, be taken through separately aii4 
singly. Often, indeed, double^fugues begin with one 
subject only, and carry it through alone; then enters 
the second (so that the beginning resembles two 
dififerent but combined fugues) in a separate course 
of passing through ; after which only, both subjects 
proceed together, so that properly, the double fugu^ 
begins with this last procedure only. Of this con- 
struction is the Confiteor unum baptisma, in Seb. 
Bach's High Mass in B minor. Or, the first subject 
begins alone in one part, and when the second part 
answers in the same theme, the preceding part takes 
the second subject, as if it were a counter-subject ; 
and so the first theme and the counter-subject (the 
second subject) run through all the parts. The fugue 
in G minor in Seb. BacVs Wohltemperirtem 
Xlavier, Part 1, is an example of this construction. 
It is also customary in triple fugues, not to introduce 
the three subjects all at once, but two only at first> 
in order that they may be understood, and then to 
admit the third. The Xyrie, in Seb Bach's Mass in 
G major, is an instance of this observance. Another 
way is, as in the 1st Psalm of the author, to begin 
with one subject, and afterwards admit the two others. 

A fogue with only one subject is called, in contrSi- 
distinction to a double or triple fugue, 

A Single Fugue. 
A composition approaching to the fugal form 
is called 

A Free Fugue, 
in contradistinction to 

A Stbiot Fugue, 
in which the form and its laws i^re rigidly observed. 
A short phrase, worked as a kind of fugue, in an 
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extensive composition (as a sonata, sympliony, (fee), is 
said to be 

FUGATO. 

So mucli — it is indeed but the essentially necessary, 
and the most general information — on the most 
superabundantly rich and important form of fugue. 
Of the many combinations of this with other forms, 
two must especially be mentioned. 

The Fugue to a Gorale 
is the accompaniment of a corale melody by a fugue, 
as we have formerly seen a similar melody ac- 
companied by a simple figuration ; 

The Fugal Coralb 
is a fugal construction of a whole corale, in which 
one strophe after the other is taken separately as the 
subiect of the fugue, and is carried through. 

Both forms are found abundantly in Seb. Bach's 
ecclesiastical music and compositions for the organ. 
The latter form is admirably employed in the com- 
position M/ri \fe%te Bwrg ist unser Oott, and in 
the management of the corale, Atis tiefer Noth 
schrei ich zu dir,* 

4. The Canon. 

In the fugue the subject was taken up by one 
part after the other, but in the counter-subject and 
intervening phrases each part had more or less its 
own melody, and the subject, even, did not continue 
entirely unchanged. If, now, we introduce two or 
more parts, the one after the other, which proceed 
together in equal time, and imitate, note by note, the 
succession of each other, so that each part have pre- 
cisely the same melody as the other from beginning 
to end, we shall produce a canon. 

A canon is therefore a composition in which one 
part performs not merely a particular phrase, or 
theme of another part, but performs the melody of 
the other part entirely, note for note, throughout. 
In this performance, the first part or sole melody 
may be followed by one single other part, or by two, 
three, or more parts; wherefore a canon is said to be in 

Two, Three, Four, or more Parts. 
Moreover, the following parts may begin the melody 
on the same degree, and in the same octave. This 

is a 

Canon in Unison, 
or in a higher or lower octave, and would then 
be called a 

Canon in the Octave, 
or in any other interval from the second to the 
seventh, when it is called a 

Canon in the Second, &c., 
up to the seventh ; or, again, in a canon of many 
parts, the parts may begin at different intervals. 
These latter are called 

Mixed Canons. 
All these canons are considered regular, if they can 
be arranged, and their parts be transposed (the 
upper serving as the under) according to the laws of 
double or manifold counterpoint. 

If they are not susceptible of this arrangement, 
they are considered to be apparent canons or mere 
imitations. 

We give here, as passing examples, some be- 

• See Appendix B. 



ginnings of canons, which may be imagined to be 
extended to any length ad libitum : — 

(A.) 1.^ 

348." 




r\fr r r zffT 

At (A) we see, if we consider the first and second 
parts only, a canon in unison. The third part 
imitates in the octave. At (B) we find the beginning 
of a two-'part canon, a fourth below. If we trans- 
pose tiie parts, we produce a canon a fifth above : — 

349. 




At (C) we find a mixed canon, whose parts follow 
a fourth below, and ninth below (or under second in 
the lower octave). If we. place tJie second part as 
the upper one ip), ot the first as the undermost, and 
the third as the uppermost (fi) — 




r rr 



we shall produce imitations of canon in the fifth 
above and ninth below, or in the fifth above and 
seventh above ; other inversions may be sought 
at pleasure. 

If in the construction of a canon, all the laws 
of this form be observed, — ^that is, if the first part be 
exacdy re-echoed by the following, it is then called a 

Strict Canon. 
But if the canon be not in perfect accordance with 
the rules, the melody of the first part not being 
followed throughout,! the canon is then called a 

Free Canon. 

If we consider the plan of a canon, we shall per- 
ceive that, properly speaking, no close can take 
place of all the parts together; but that as they 
began, so must they cease, one after the other. But 
as this is essentially contrary to the nature of a work 
of art, which of necessity requires a marked and 
determined end, it is usual to choose arbitrarily any 
moment for the end of a canon, when all the parts 

t One kind of deviation from rale takes place of necessity in all 
canons excepting those in the unison or in the octave. They must all 
answer in thb same scale or key, and consequently smidl intervals mu«t 
at times become great, and great small. In No. 848. (C) for example, the 
first part, in the beginning, makes steps of a semitone, semitone, tone; 
the second, of three tonea ; the third, of twice a whole tone and then a 
semitone. 
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are in progress ; or a free close is added to it, in 
which the form of a canon is no longer preserved. 
So, we might have added this close to the canon, 
No. 348, (0) :— 



361. 
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In this manner, however^ the form of the canon 
would be maintained only as far as (a) in the second 
part, and that of the third only to (b) in the first 
part. 

Since, as we have seen, every part in a canon has 
the same melody, although on different degrees, it is 
customary occasionally to write only one part, giving 
notice in how many parts it is to be repeated, and at 
what intervals. The point where each part is intro- 
duced is marked also over the notes. We might 
therefore have written the canon, No. 348, (0,) in this 
manner : — 



352. 
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Canoiu a Irt, in 4/a, e 9tia inf. 
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It used to be an amusement formerly among 
students, to write canons in this manner, without any 
indication of the number of parts, intervals, or points 
of introduction, — or indeed, with false directions, — 
under the name of 

Riddle Canons, 
which served to excite the ingenuity of those of 
their companions who had nothing better to do. 

In conclusion, we must mention a particular kind 
of canon, called the 

Circle Canon. 
This is a canon whose first part closes in a different 
scale from that in which it began ; generally in its 
dominant ; thus, for example, beginning in C, it will 
close in G. Now, since each part imitates exactly, 
the second part must close in D, the third in A, and 
so forth. Thus this canon would gradually pass 
through all the scales, if an arbitrary end were not 
somewhere introduced. Here is a small example of 
this species of canon : — 
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The first part goes to G major ; the second begins 
therefore in G major (in the fifth), and goes to 
D major. Here the third begins in the under fourth, 
and goes to A major. In the mean time, the first 
part has closed, and would begin again in the next 
bar in A major, in order to go to E ; and so forth. 

This form is most beautifully applied in the 
CJiriste eleison of £ach*s Mass in A major. 

FOURTH SECTION.— OF HOMOPHONIC AND 

MIXED FORMS. 

The first class of the forms we are about to bring 
forward, is usually included in the laws of poly- 
phonic phrases. We might, therefore, have begun 



by the consideration of the pure homophonic form. 
But on the one hand, this class will not detain us 
long ; and on the other, it is also capable of assuming 
and containing polyphonic phrases. We will there- 
fore consider it, unseparated from the mixed forms. 
Here we meet with the following classes : — 

1. The Song-Form. 

Under this form we comprehend all compositions, 
which consist of one principal phrase only, con- 
structed either as an extended phrase, or as a sub- 
ject (with opening and closing phrases), or as an in- 
terrupted subject, with first and second part, or with 
a first, second, and third part — in which latter case, 
the third part is generally a repetition of the first. 
Two or three of these constructions may be com- 
bined in a composition in the song-form ; but then 
they have no closer connexion nor intermixture than 
the mere following of each other, — as twice two, 
or three times two parts. The second couple of 
parts is called the 

Trio; 
and the third couple is called the second trio, and is 
considered merely as an appendix. Such trios are 
usually written in another scale for the sake of 
variety, or in another mode, major or minor, as the 
case may require. After them, however, the prin- 
cipal part in its original scale is repeated, and thus 
a superficial unity is sought to be established in the 
whole composition. 

In the song-form, pongs (properly so called), dances, 
marches, and many studies and introductions, are 
written. Of all the species which belong to this 
form, there is only one of sufficient importance to be 
especially mentioned ;* that is, the 

Variations, 
or more correctly, the theme and variations. A 
variation is the change of figure of a phrase by means 
of melody, harmony, counterpoint, and rhythm. The 
phrase used as a foundation is called the 

Theme. 
This is generally varied in different ways several 
times, and then the theme and variations are con- 
sidered as a whole, which is closed either by re- 
turning to the theme by a more richly ornate 
and extended variation, or by an appendix. At 
times, the 'separate variations hang together by 
slight transitions, but more frequently each marks 
its own termination ; and the adhesion of the 
whole rests upon the unity of the theme, which 
is lying under all, and on the pervading intention of 
the composer, if, indeed^ any such should be 
manifested. 

In variations, the theme is diversified, not only by 
particular successions of tones, but also by the as- 
sumption of especial varieties of form, such as those 
of marches, dances, fugues, rondos, and others. It 
is a very profitable exercise for every one to go 
through many books of variations, and to endeavour 
to see and feel as clearly as possible, how and by 
what means each variation is constructed. 

* Together with the modern dances, the old must be included, of 
which many are still used in our ballet music (for example, that of 
Glilck), and those found in the works of Handel and Bach ; the Gavot, 
Fassacaglio, Corante, Saraband, Bourr^e, Jig, Musette, Fassepied, and 
alto the Fandango, employed by Mosart in Fijfaro. 
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2. Thb Rondo-Form. 

The distinctive characteristics of this form are 
a principal phrase, which is extended or carried out 
in combination with other phrases, and then is heard 
again alone. The principal phrase may either have 
a single subject, or two parts ; and in the latter case 
it is customary to repeat the first part (either 
altogether or partially) after the second part. 
The phrase may, indeed, also have three parts. 
Rondos are distinguishable into five forms. 

The first is constructed in such a manner, that, 
after the principal phrase, a longer passage or a long 
succession of short phrases follows, which passes 
through many scales, but returns finally to the 
principal scale, where the principal phrase or an 
appendix (perhaps taken from it or from the passages) 
immediately closes. It sometimes happens that this 
form greatly resembles an extensive song-form in 
three parts — mostly, however, the principal phrase 
of a rondo is distinguished by too important an4 
determined a close, to be mistaken for the first part 
of a song. 

The second rondo-form has, besides the principal 
phrase, a second theme, a secondary phra^se, likewise 
miseparated ; or two or three parts which are in the 
scale either of the dominant or of the subdominant; 
or in the relative hey ; or in the principal scale in 
minor, if the principal phrase be in the major; or in 
the major, if the principal phrase be in the minor. 
But the diflference from the song-form with a trio 
consists in this, that the second theme does not 
appear detached, by itself, but is mostly combined 
with the first. A passage or a chain of phrases 
leads'*^ from the first to the second, and from this 
again a passage or a chain of phrases leads back to 
the first, where, with this, or with an appendix out 
of the first or second phrase, or out of die passages, 
the rondo comes to a close. 

The third rondo-form has, besides the principal 
phrase, two secondary phrases — the one, in the mode 
of the principal phrase, and then generally in the 
sub-dominant; the other, usually in the relative scale. 
A passage or a chain of phrases leads commonly to 
the first secondary phrase; from this a return is 
effected to the principal phrase, which is then re- 
peated. A passage is then made to the second 
secondary phrase, and from this again back to the 
principal phrase, with which, or with an appendix, 
a close is mad^. 

The fourth rondo-form joins the principal and 
first secondary phrases together in a firmly conbined 
mass, as 'belonging to each other. After the first 
secondary phrase, it returns to the principal phrase 
(like the preceding forms), and thence proceeds to 
the second secondary phrase. After this, however, 
it does not merely repeat the principal phrase alone, 
but vdth it and at the same time, the first secondary 
phrase. This latter, which at first appeared in the 
scale of the dominant (or in minor phrases, in the 
relative hey) comes forth now with the principal phrase 
in the pnncipal scale. The first secondary phrase 

* The leading flrom the principal to the flint secondary phrase is mostly 
unnecessary, and the leading back again is rare. 

More complete Information upon this matter, and upon the forms of 
sonatas, with reference to numerous works of the composera, will be found 
in the third part of the Instmetlons for Composition. 



enjoys less consideration in this form (since it appears 
merely as a closing addition to the principal phrase), 
but the second subsidiary phrase is constructed with 
all the more expression and emphatic completeness, 
inasmuch as it must sustain its importance against 
the combined two first phrases. 

The Jifth rondo-form rejects the middle return 
of the principal phrase, and closes the mass of the 
principal and first secondary phrases with a more 
extended form of conclusion and of greater decision, 
so that three well rounded and distinct masses are 
exhibited — viz., the principal phrase vdth the first 
secondary phrase; the closing phrase and the second 
secondary phrase; the principal phrase with the first 
secondary phrase and the closing phrase. 

So much for the comprehension of the rondo-form. 
It will not be difficult of recognition with a little 
observation, although here and there deviations may 
occur, particularly vdth regard to change of scales, 
repetitions (fee, upon whi(^ we cannot here further 
dilate.f 

3. The Sonata-Form. 

It is well known that certain instrumental com- 
positions for one or for two or three instruments 
are called sonatas. On these we shall make some 
observations in the next section. Not these com- 
positions, but only one determined form shall be 
explained under the above name, other than which 
we know not what to adopt. 

The sonata-form is distinguished from the higher 
and particularly from the fifth rondo-form, essen- 
tially by its rejection of the second subsidiary phrase, 
and consequently by its retention of only the first 
mass of the principal phrase, first subsidiary phrase, 
and closing phrase, together with the repetition 
thereof in the principal scale as its last mass. 
In this limitation, the composition as a 

Sonatina-Form 
becomes distinguished from the proper sonata-form. 
Here, according to custom, the single parts of the 
composition are of slight construction; otherwise, 
sonatina-forms as well as sonata .forms employ 
figurated phrases and fugal successions, instead of the 
song-formed phrases, or the subjects (or the simple 
phrases) which serve in the rondo-form, as principal 
and subsidiary phrases. They receive, also, two or even 
more different phrases or subjects as so many themes 
which are held together merely by the scale in 
common (sometimes not even by that, but solely by 
a related scale), and can be considered collectively 
merely as the principal and subsidiary phrases; 
whence it would be more appropriate to call them a 
Principal and Subsidiary Part. 

The sonata-form agrees in this with the sonatina- 
form ; it constructs its two masses essentially in the 
same manner; but it is distinguished by having 
a third mass between each, and so forms three parts. 
It moreover resembles the fifth rondo-form, in having 
the middle part only of different contents. 

The first partbeginsimmediately with the principal 
phrase, or with an appropriate introduction to, 
or pre-representation thereof; then follows, imme- 
diately, the subsidiary phrase in the scale of the 
dominant, if the principal be in major; or in the 

t See Appendix C . 
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relative key, if the principal be in minor ; or the 
principal, u in major, modolatee by a transition 
passage into the scale of the dominant; or if in 
minor, into the relative scale ; and in one scale or the 
other leads to the subsidiary phrase. With this 
latter, the first part immediately closes ; or a passage 
follows with a special closing phrase; or perhaps, 
again, instead of the latter, or after it, a repetition 
will be seen out of the principal phrase. Thus the 
first part has shawn both the phrases. The first in 
the principal key, the second in the nearest related 
key. The close is effected in the last ; and here it 
depends entirely on the intention and determination 
of the composer, whether the whole first part shall 
be repeated or not 

The second part is joined immediately to the 
first, or leads on again. It begins with a leading 
passage or an indication of the principal phrase, or 
with a quite new and short secoridary phrase. From 
this it leads to the subsidiary or to the principal 
phrase; then by a second passage to the phrase 
which has not yet appeared, or at once to the domi- 
nant of the principal he^. The phrases themselves 
appear in this part in new and generally nearly 
related scales; the passages go through these and 
stiil more distantly related keys; and the whole 
second part becomes repkte with the most brilliant 
modulation. Withaut repetition, and usually without 
any determined close, it passes over into the tMrd 
part. This latter gives again the principal phrase 
in the principal hey ; leads, this time, the subndiary 
phrase in like manner inta the principal key, either 
immediately or by means of a passage ; and, with 
this, with the passage and closing phrase belonging 
to it (sometimes also with a special appendix out of 
the principal phrase, perhaps),, brings the conchxsion 
of the whole in the principal key. Hie end of the 
first part is usually marked by the sign of repetition 
or closing cross bars. The two following parts are 
generally written without any such sign of separation. 
They are generally considered as a whole ; and, in 
common parlance, are called briefly the second part. 
Sometimes, also, this second part (that is the second 
and third together) ia repeated, and then an appendix 
as a final close is always added. 

Many deviations, especially in the choice and 
arrangement of the scales, may be left to the dis- 
cretion of individuals, or be referred to the study of 
composition for those who wish to penetrate further 
into this matter.* 

These are the most important forms of art : all 
others that we may meet with in vocal and instru- 
mental musiC| are either a selection from these or 
a combination of them.f 

FIFTH SECTION.— THE PECULIAR FORMS OF 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Instramental compositioos are distinguished in the 
first place by the instruments for which they are 
destined. There are compositions for single instru- 
ments — for example^ for the organ, pianoforte, 
violin, (fee; or for two or more instruments, aa 
duetts, terzettSy quartetts, quintetta sestetts, sep- 

• See Appendix D. 

t A partieular mixtme of the rondo and sooata-fonns is exhibited in 
the Appendix D. 



tetts, &c ; or, again^ for masses of inatraments, such 
as an orchestra, as we have already said cursorily at 
page 45. 

All compositions for these single or combined 
instruments assume determined forms of art, of 
which we shall give a short elucidation,, if not. already 
described in this book 

1. The Sonata. J 

The Sonata is a composition, for asolo instrument 
(or very properly with aecompaniment of one or two 
others), which^ according to custom, consists of three 
or four separate compositions, which are called 

Movements. ^ 

The first nuwement, which is sometimes preceded 
by an introduction, has generally the sonata-form^, 
and fixes the principal scale of the whole worl^. 
Generally its motion is quick (Allegro, &c.) 

After the first, a slower and shorter movement 
(Adagio, Andante, or perhaps Allegretto, (fee.) follows ;, 
mostly in a small rondo-form, or abbreviated sonata- 
form, or cantabile with some variations. This move* 
ment is iu another scale,, pearhapa of the dominant, sub- 
dominant, or relative key. The conclusion makea a 
third movement, sometimes, expressly called SkfinaUf 
in which the sonata-form appeadrs again, ox great 
rondo-form mixed with .fugue and variations. Tha 
motion is here more lively (Allegro, Presto, &c.)^ 
It is in the principal key, which, if minor, is occa- 
sionally changed to major. 

After or before the second movement, an in;ter- 
vening movement occurs ini ezten8iv<e compositions 
called a 

Minuet or Sghebzo, 
mostly in the song-form, and in four or six parts 
(that is, with the trio and repetition of the princq)al 
movement), or also in the rondo and other forms. 
At times, also, there are more parts — for example, 
in the well known Septett of JBeethoven, Op. 20 
— Minuet and Scherzo, Andante and variationa 
Sometimes the sonata haa only two movements, as. 
in Beethoven's Op. Ill; or only Adagio, Minuet, 
and Finale, and other smaller deviations. 

This form ia predominant in all duos,, trioa, 
quartetts &c., and in them the construction is 
generally richer and more polyphonia (or at least 
ought to be), because the powers of several instru- 
ments can be employed and must be kept in action. 
A smaller, more simply constructed sonata of less 
complicated ideas and development, consisting only 
of two or at the utmost of three movements, ia 
called a 

Sonatina ; 
while, on the other hand, the name of 

Grand Sonata 
is applied to very massive and extended compositions 
of this description, consisting generally of four 
movementa. To this class- bdongs also the 

NOTTURNO, 

a composition for different instruments in the sonata- 
form, and characterized by the soft repose in. ac- 
cordance with the calmness of evening. 

t We omit the old form of " ntilet** still liTing amongst us in Bacta'a 
and Handel's works, as also the modern Diveriimmio, which are nothing 
but a combination of phrases at the free discretion of the composer. We 
pass by also the Pot-pourri, in which all kindq of phrases are mixed 
together in any kind of arrangement. 
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8. Tei Otkrturb,* 
called b^ tlie Italiani iSin/mto, it an oTohwtral 
compoaitioa in one movement, always prepared by 
an introdnotien, or intermptad by an Intervening 
movement, moBtly in aonotiBa, sonata, kit •ometimos 
also in fagoe-form ; rarely, bJowever, in rondo-form, 
and etill mora rarely with variations. The overture 
is property employed for the opening or beginning 
0f any great artlatie wprk— for example, a jday, an 
opera, an oratorio, or a eoncert; hence ita name. 

3. Thb Stxthont, 
ie an orchestral compoaitioii in the sonata-form, but, 
in accordance with the great powers of an orchestra, 
it is lunally constrncted upon large, massive, and 
well-defined proportions. It mostly conaists of an 
introdnction, allegro, andante, Boherao, and finale ; all 
of which movements are more fnlly developed and 
more powerfolly marked than is thought necessary 
in a sonata. 

On this ground, the student may be advised 
to seek for sonata-forms first in symphonies (and 
overtures) ; and, in this puretut, those unacquainted 
with scores will derive much assistance from the 
nnmerons "arrangements" for the pianoforte. Here 
they will find the fandamental forms more simple 
and distinguishable ; while, in the sonata itself, phrases 
and themes are often crowded in a fiue and as it were 
miniatnre constmction, whereby the identification of 
the parts is rendered difficult to the unaccustomed eye. 
This is the ease, also, in J, Biydn's symphonies. 

i. The CoHOBitTo. 

Under this name, in more recent times, has been 

nnderstood a compositioD in several parts, in which 

Thb Prihcipal Instbdkemt 

SI part) or also several 
NCERTIHfl InSTRUMKHTS 

nndertake the chief parts, and thereby exhibit the 
■nperior powers or artistic skill of the performer. 
For this end, t^e orchestra performs a subordinate 
accompaniment, which occasionally, however, is raised 
to greater importance. Here, also, the sonata-form 
is the groundwork, but is limited to three move- 
ments; the soherzo is generally omitted. How far 
the concerto may deviate from the sonata-form, most 
be learned from the Instructions for Composition. 
A small concerto limited to two movements is called 
a eoncertitio. 

5. Thk Fantasia. 
Such is the name of a combination of the most 
diveraified forms, constituting a determined whole, 
ior a tola instrument with accompaniment, or even 
with an orchestTa.-|- Number, selection, arrangement 
of the forms, modulations, &o., are most freely left 
to Uie apparently objectless flights of the imagination 
of the composer, in "a fine frenzy rolling." It 
begins perhaps with a cantabile introduction ; passes 
into an adagio or allegro ; thence into a rondo-form, 
fngue, variation, ifec; closes with an extenaive phrase, 
or with a repetition of the first; chooses its scales 
from the impression of the moment, and scarcety 



considers itself botmd to close in the prihdpal totu 
Everything, in a word, is mirrendered to the pecnliar 
feelings and ideas of the composer, and, therefore, 
a distinctive identifying rule for this kind of com- 
position is Impossible. 

6. Oapriooj, Toccatb, and Sttdj 
must be named last They are compositions, some- 
times in sonatA or rondo-form, and sometimes, again, 
they aasome the unbridled licence of the fantasia. 
They endeavour at times to illustrate and shadow 
f(»tii a peculiar thonght or passion; and, at others, 
their object is merely the attainment of rapid per- 
formance, or the Qommand on the instrument of 
certain configurations of notation or modes of playing. 

8IXTH SECTION.— TEE PECtJUAB FOBUS CV 

VOCAL Mcaio. 
Vocal music in the first place is exhibited in two 
ways alone ; as, 

PoBJB VooAL Unsio, 
or as 

ACCOHFAHIED 

by one or few instruments, or by an orchestra It is, 
moreover, divided into 

BOLO SlMOINO, 

in which only one voice or single voices ung ; and 

Ghobal Sinoino, 
in which several parts are performed by aeveral 
combined voices. 

Passing over what we have already learned, we 
will proceed to that which requires elucidation. 
1. Of RaoiTATivi. 

Recitative is a song of a single voice, or sometimes 
of several voices, which does not take the invariable 
form of a melody, nor determined artistic form; 
neither does it conform to the strict value of notation, 
nor to fixed musical rhythm — on the contrary, it 
strives in its succesuons of sounds and in its rhythm 
to assimilate itself as mnch as possible to the de- 
clamatory accents of speech. Hence, recitative baa 
no determined measure or bars, although it is com- 
monly written In } bars for the assistance of the eye. 

In its progress, or at its close, recitative may 
assume a more determined form, snch as a short 
song-shaped phrase, which is then called 

and consists of sustained melody in fixed measure. 

If it be accompanied by simple chords, it is called 
recitativo seeco or parlante ; bat if the accompani- 
ment have its own melody, it ia called obligate, or 
also atxompagTuito stromaitatc. If it sbonld move 
for any time in regular measure, it is called Seej! 
a tempo, 

2. The Aib, on Bono (Aria). 

The aria is an accompanied song of a solo voice, 
in which a determined state of the mind, a pro- 
gresaton of the feelings, and tbe inward emotion of 
the singer are exhibited. Its form is either that of 
the small rondo or the sonata-fonn, but with abbre- 
viation or omission of the second part. 

Great arias are constructod by tile combination of 
more forms. They begin, for example, with a song- 
like introduction, pass over into the rondo-form, and 
then, instead of repeating the chief i^raae, tiiey 
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Proceed in a new phrase, perhaps in sonata-form, 
f, in fine, recitative and aria be combined, and thus 
form a larger whole, this latter is called a 

SOBNA OR SCENB. 

Among these forms, we shall find the attendant 
ballad, duett, terzetto, (fee, and the cantata for one 
voice. This last is nothing but an extensive scena, 
or a succession of contending or varying emotions. 

On the other hand, the 

Aribtta or Cavatina 
is a song or aria consisting of one phrase only ; it is 
concerned with gentler, more calm, and less important 
sensations, and is also less developed. 

3. The Chorus 
takes the most diversified configurations : song-form, 
sonata or rondo-form (both closely held together), 
fugue-form, or a combination of several forms. It is 
mixed with solo phrases for one voice or for several 
single voices: it proceeds with them, at the same 
time, into phrases of many parts (chorus with song, 
solo)^ or forms the counter-phrase and background 
for a solo song (aria and chorus, (fee), all of which 
according to its form, requires no further elucidation. 
Only one form remains now to be explained : — 

The Motett, 
of which there are two kinds. In the first form it 
is an ecclesiastical cantata, consisting of several 
separate movements, <&c., of different forms, such as 
solo, trio, corale, fugue^ d^c. In the second it is 
a choral composition (mostly of devotional contents), 
in which, after a cantabile or figurated introduction 
(or without it), a fugal theme is carried through 
once ; then a second, and then a third time ; and 
finally with this, or with the introductory movement, 
or with a separate closing phrase, it ends. This 
form is distinguished from the fugue of two or more 
subjects, not so much by the freely-written phrases 
added to the beginning and end (for these might 
occur in the fugue and be omitted in the motett), as 
by the circumstance, that the different subjects are 
carried through by themselves, without ever passing 
through simidtaneously or in conjunction with each 
other. 

The fugal corale, mentioned at page dO, is a 
particular species of motett. 

By a combination of recitatives, airs^ choruses, 
&c., is formed the 

4. Cantata, 
an extensive composition, in which different feelings 
and circumstances of lyrical or dramatic interest 
(but not intended for theatrical performance) are 
represented in a combined form. 

We must now especially notice the 

Finale, 
a great vocal composition, used for the close of an 
act of an opera, which is constructed of all kinds of 
vocal and instrumental movements, solo and choral 
parts, at the absolute control of the composer. For 
the totality of such a combination no determined 
rules can be given ; but the laws relating individually 
to t he various forms employed, may be observed 
with greater or less exactness, and the capabilities 
of each species may be drawn oat with more or less 
fullness and effect. 



For the sake of completeness, we must not omit 
to mention, in concluding, the 

Solfeggi,* 
which are merely exercises for the voice, and are 
therefore composed without any text 

SEVENTH SECTION.— MUSIC IN COMBINATION 
WITH OTHER OBJECTS. 

He who has formed a just appreciation of our state- 
ments relative to forms of art, will be able to per- 
ceive, without difficulty, in what manner music is 
connected with other objects, and what peculiar 
configurations it assumes in such combination. 

We are here to mention briefly only the most im- 
portant of these associations. 

In the first place, it is united with the divine 
service. Herein, as is well known, it is employed as 
song in the corale (song-form), in the administration 
of the liturgy (mostly a kind of recitative); and 
instrumentally in the introduction of the service, &c 

The more considerable forms are — 

The Hymn, 
consisting usually of one choral phrase only, though 
sometimes mixed with solo phrases. Then we have 

The Spiritual Cantata, 
called peculiarly ecclesiastical music, and consisting 
of several solo and choral movements. In the 
Oatholic service there is 

The Mass, 
and — although in our times no longer forming a part 
of the divine service, still mostly dedicated to the 
expression of religious feelings and sentiments — 

The Oratorio, 
a spiritual drama for musical performance only, not 
for representation by person and action, as a thea- 
trical drama. In all these creations, all kinds and 
species of solo and choral phrases are combined 
according to the requirements of the text, and to the 
intention and imagination of the composer. 

In the second place, music is combined in a much 
greater variety oi ways in the drama. Here we find 

1. The Ballet, 
in which pantomime and dancing are united. The 
music, chiefly instrumental, must be suitable to all 
kinds of action, and employs, for that object, some- 
times real dance forms, and at others various 
arbitrary successions of forms, both for the imagina- 
tive matter and for the finale. Whole ranges of 
such forms occupy great scenes or entire acts toge- 
ther, held in connexion merely by modulation, 
ingenious repetition of previous phrases, and the 
internal sense of the action and music. 

2. The Melodrama. 
shows us instrumental music as an accompaniment 
to, or as phrases intervening with, discourse, whereby 
the latter becomes deeper in its meaning, and more 
powerful in its impressiveness : the action is illus- 
trated and rendered intelligible in its preconcerted 
situations, and the melodramatic intentions, in 
general, are accomplished. Here, the music has 

♦ They are so named from the syllables which were formerly given to 
the tonet (page 7, in note), and with which, up to the present moment, 
exercise's for singing have been written. The pronunciation and the 
voice are thus both cultivated at onoe. 
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only to give gentle, passing indications, and is 
heard, occasionally only, with marked expression. 
It is to be considered, throughout, as secondary and 
subordinate to the speech and action. 

Melodramatic music, therefore, is employed during 
the action, principally in easily interspersed pas- 
sages, harmonic successions, occasionally returning 
phrases (or otherwise), &c., and introduces now and 
then only a march or a dance, when the action of the 
drama requires it. 

With the melodrama, 

3. The Play with Musio 
is connected. Here we find much employment for 
music in the poetical objects of the drama. In these 
compositions, the poet requires music conformable 
to the circumstances of his plot — for example, 
marches, convivial music, songs (pastoral or warlike), 
solemn church music, and so forth, just as the like 
might occur in real life. 

The Ballad Opera, 
and the French YavdevUle, are, to a certain extent, 
imitations of this occasional form, but more laboured 
and with a more strongly marked intention. These are 
constructed with slight dramatic involution; with 
songs, replies, and so forth, out of popular life ; or 
composed on, or abundantly interwoven with, popular 
airs. In this production, also, the songs, for the 
most part at least, should be introduced exactly as 
they may be imagined to be sung and heard in 
daily life. 

From this point music is elevated into real 
artistic value in the drama. 

4. The Qpera 
is a drama in which, in lieu of ordinary speech, an 
elevated utterance, the language of music and song, 
is introduced, with the same artistic rights and 
truth as in the higher drama poetry supersedes the 
prose of common life. 

An opera is either composed throughout or con- 
sists of spoken dialogue, interspersed with vocal 
compositions for one or several voices, In either 
case, we distinguish 

The Great Opera, 
which is tragic, and almost constantly composed 
throughout from 

The Romantic Opera, 
which, like the romantic plays in Germany and 
England, is serious or gay, elevated or common, in 
alternating moments or situations, and is generally 
interwoven with dialogue. 

The Operetta 
is distinguished by the lightness and gaiety of its 
subject and treatment. We have, farther, 

The Comic Opera 
(opera bu£fa), and many intermediate or mixed 
species. Into all of the foregoing, all forms of sing- 
ing music — recitative and aria, part-music and 
chorus — and various kinds of instrumental music, are 
freely admitted, at the Entire discretion of the poet 
and the composer. 

A derivative from the opera, is the 

Play with Chorus, 
in which choruses are sung between the dialogue 



of the actors in ordinary discourse, — a combination 
which appears out of character inasmuch as the 
chief personages remain in the lower sphere of com- 
mon speech, while secondary performers (the chorus) 
are raised to the higher attribute of song. 

The more intimate explanation of all these forms 
must be reserved for another place (the Instructions 
for Composition, the Philosophy of Art, and the 
Science of Music). Here we can merely point out in 
a general sketch, the contents and objects of each of 
these constructions. 

And so, in conclusion, we shaU briefly state, that 
the doctrine of art generally separates all forms 
of music into the following classes : — 

It divides (I.) The forms of vocal mtisic into — 

1. Ecclesiastical Musio. 

2. Dramatic Musio. 

3. Chamber Music. 

4. Popular Music, or Natural Song. 

Under ecclesiastical music, the 

Oratorio 
is usually comprised, although it is no longer any 
part of the divine service, and is generally performed 
in concert rooms, not in churches. The corale, also, 
must be considered as ecclesiastical music, although 
it is become really popular song. 

Chamber music embraces all music not included 
in the other classes ; more particularly that which is 
more suitable for performance in a small circle, or in 
domestic and social assemblies. 

(II.) Instrumental music is divided into-— 

1. Concert Music 

2. Chamber Music. 

3. Military Music 

To the first, belong symphonies, overtures, and 
concertos ; to the second, solos, duos, quartett com- 
positions, and similar productions, for domestic and 
small assemblies. 

In conclusion, according to the different objects to 
which the art is applied. 

Three different Styles 
are distinguished — as church, opera, and chamber 
styles ; and also 

Free and Strict Styles, 
which latter is peculiarly dedicated to church music, 
in which it is expected that all the rules of art be 
followed in the most rigid manner, and all the forms 
be carried out with unwearying diligence to the 
fullest completeness. It is desirable, moreover, in 
this style, that polyphonic forms, and more especially 
fugal, should be employed rather than homophonic 
forms. 

In an earnest and deep investigation into the 
nature and objects of art, the foregoing appears 
partly one-sided and false, partly an idle and profit- 
less fiction of the imagination. 

As to the distinction between Jree and strict 
styles, it is manifest that a rule of art must have 
a rational ground or not ; and that, in the affirmative 
case, the rule ought to be observed throughout; or, in 
the negative, not at all. If, for example, it be true, 
that following fifths and octaves (page 71) have 
sometimes, — or, according to the over-hasty belief of 
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the old masten, — hKve always a repugnant effect; tliat 
certain chords (page 71) generally or always advance 
in a determined progression ; moreover, tliat retarda- 
tions or suspensions must often or always be prepared 
and resolved, if they were not to have a repulsive 
e£fect ; then, according to right reason, these prin>- 
ciples should be of luiversal application, or it must 
be maintained that in non*-ecclesiastical compositions, 
it is of no consequence to the composer or to the 
hearer, whether Qie effect be repulsive or not ; or 
again, it would be necessary to imagine that some- 
thing repugnant in itself, in one place, would not be 
so in another ; — that for example, this succession of 
fifths and octaves, or progression of chords — 
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is indeed repulsive in itself, and would sound ill in 
church music, but would sound differently, and be 
proper in an opera, or in chamber music. 

This distinction is contrary to the old theory, for 
that holds as the foundation of its rules, the principle, 
the superficial principle, that that is good which 
sounds well, and vice versA. But he who has pene- 
trated deeper into art, and become familiar with it, 
knows from his own experience, and from the in- 
numerable testimonies of all artists and enlightened 
men, that the object of art is not to tickle the senses of 
the multitude with pleasant sounds or pretty combina- 
tions, but that its fimction is to convey the spiritual 
emotions, the inward feelings of the musician-poet, 
to the minds of his audience. From this high position 
it is no longer the question, whether anything 
(a movement of chords for instance) sounds pleasantly 
or otherwise ; but what mental emotion is manifested 
by it, and is thereby created in the hearer. This 
brings us to the second point of the preceding 
question. 

If the distinction between church, opera, and 
chamber styles should not be entirely vain and 
frivolous, with no more meaning than that such 
things are, as church, opera, and chamber music, it 
must be maintained that in the one species of music, 
representations and sensations occur, which have no 
existence in the other ; and that accordingly also, 
a suite of musical expressions and forms are com- 
patible with the-oike species and not with the other. 

This is in part true. We can scarcely imagine 
the admission of dances into the divine service, or of 
iugues into a ball room. But is so trivial an observa- 
tion worth utterance; or further, of bein^ con- 
sidered the foundation of the high-flown distmction 
of artistic styles ? Or can the distinction be carried 
out ? Cannot pious and even religious feelings occur 
in the opera, and in instrumentid music ? Cannot 
even ecclesiastical representations take place; have 
they not, hundreds of times? Or, do not religious 
impressions produce joy and suffering? Are they 
not elevated to zeal, and still more passionate 
emotion ? Is this not seen both in the Old and New 
Testament, nay, prefigured in the discourse of Our 
Lord himself? and has it not been employed by 
Bach and Handel, and all genuine artists? And 
with regard to technicalities^ have not fugues, <fec. 



been used times out of number insecular music; homo- 
phonic phrases in spiritual ; and even march and dftnoe 
forms in the oratorios of Handel, and those more recent 
of F. Schneider; and with apparent indispensable 
necessity ? And, in fine, have either the elder or 
the modem masters, Seb. Bach and Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, used any other principles of 
harmony, of arrangement of parts, <&c., in their 
ecclesiastical compositions, than those which they 
have employed in their secular productions? They 
have everywhere let their large hearts speak £Euth- 
fuUy from the full inspiration of their subject, with- 
out prudery or reservation. There, no idle differ- 
ences of styles were required, or rather to the true 
artist they are impossible. 

It is only in quite another sense that the idea of 

Style 
has a true meaning* Every real artist has a peculiar 
manner of viewing the universe and its combined 
attributes, and so forms his own method of expressing 
and representing its impressions on himself, which 
method may be observed in all his works, and may 
be called the type of his artistic creations ; or, in 
short, his style. Thus it is, that artists of a school, 
or of a country, or of a particular period, agree more 
or less in their manner of representation ; and ia 
this sense we may talk of the style of Paleatrifia, 
of Saxony, of the Italian Opera writers, &c. 

But all these conceptions can be fully investigated 
only in the philosophy of art. 

SIXTH DIVISION. 
On Artistic Pbrformange. 

FIRST SECTION.— GENERAL IDEAS OF 
PERFORMANCE. 

What we have hitherto considered, is that general 
information or knowledge which is necessary for 
every person who is engaged or interested any way 
in music. 

From this pointy two paths of pcactical application 
branch out, besides the scientific study and art of 
teaching music. One path is that of the compaaef 
which leads to the invention sand production of 
musical works of art ; the other is that of the per- 
former — artist or amateur, whose function is the 
instrumental performance of music. 

The performance of music seems to require two 
capabilities, tirst, the perfect understanding of the 
notation, and^ in vocal music, of the text; and 
secondly, the technical and mechanical skill to exe- 
cute what is written. Both of these are indispen- 
sable. The preceding divisions of this book are an 
introduction to the first requisite ; the second must 
be obtained by professional instruction and diligent 
practice. 

But we soon become aware of a ^Air^ qualification, 
which is also essentially necessary. It has long been 
an honoured saying, that the Utter kUleth,. but the 
epirit aivetk life ; and for this reason, that it is im- 
possible to confine the spirit in the letter. This ia 
the fact, in the greatest force of the words, in our 
musical notation ; said would perhaps be equally the 
ease in any other system that mi£^ be invented; 
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for it does not seem to proceed merely from the imper- 
fection of the notation, but from the nature of things. 

We have eigBs for all the tones of our system; 
that ifl, for all we gradations of Bound which we con- 
sider aa eseential, and which we consequently muat be 
capable of produung. But we know that a whole tone 
is divisible into nine perceptible and distingnishable 
gradations, the nine commas ; and that coantleaa 
gradations are perceptible, althongh not generally 
and determinat«ly dietit^aisbable. It is true that 
we make no express use of these gradations ; but an 
approzimative advantage to be derived from them is 
quite imaginable, as we shall comprehend further on, 
and under certain circumstances, b olbwable and 
serviceable. We shall be taught by experience that 
it may be expedient to raise or depress a given toae 
in a small degree, from its pitch, according to oar 
temperament We shall have to observe, moreover, 
tiiat in the closest legato passage from one tone to 
Mtother, intervening sounds* are perceptible, for 
which sounds we have neither notes nor names. 

We must also have observed, in the articles on 
rhythm or measure (page 26), that the length or 
riiortnesB of each single tone is not absolute, but only 
relative, in respect of other tones; and that, also, the 
Bsoal indications of qniclcness or slowness of motion, 
by the words aUegro, &e.,\ are quite indefinite 
and uncertain. The metronome gives ns, it is true, 
Hie means of measuring and marking absolute time. 
Everyone, however, can easily convince himself of 
the impossibility of uung this measnre in works on 
a large scale, or of observing it in any compositions 
with tiniferm exactness. For all tlie finer grada- 
tioDs of ritardando, aecelerando, (&o., of odutsc any 
neosnre is not to be thought of. 

In like manner, we have no determined measnre 
for force. We know Qittpiatw is weaker than forte, 
bnt neither how strong the latter, nor how mnch 
weaker the former. In this matter, also, we can give 
only general ideas, nnlees the page is to be so over- 
crowded with signs and letters, that no eye can nn- 
nvel the entanglement 

In No. 128, we liavs an instance of such an excess 
-ai directions. In fine, we are tanght by particular 
inttrnotions for performance, that the same indica- 
tions to the performer {f, p, and so forth] under 
different circumstances and in different places, re- 
quire different expression. 

Thus, no written language has sofficient letters to 
exinress all the shades of sound ; all the intervening 
gradations from n to o, or from bv> p. In short, 
everywhere, whether in notes or in letters, we 
find wridng incapable of expressing the finer dis- 
tjnadons <u onr o^ans of sense, or of the nn- 
dentandtng. 

Bnt it is just in these finest, constantly varying 
and interchanging gradations, tliat the gentle and 
ddicate, but mighty wave of inmost feeling resides, 
immeasurable and nnutterable ; and he who cannot 
seise and exhibit it in his musical performance, and 

■ Kisn oat muit bivg tatatd tbeta, UDnleiuntlr miiDtb, in Dm 

t To tKli mint be tiiti, thU tb»e iDdlcUloni, it ~ ~ 
■Dd Mr dUBacni compoiEn. ruy conildniblT ia Ilwli 
ud tbmftn* nquin ■ dUbnnl inlopntallaB. 



make his listeners participate in the emotion, mnst 
not hope to render the full scope and meaning 
of a work of art, intelligible, either to himself 
or to bis audience. 

In the previous portion of this work we have 
spoken of the elements only of a work of art, not of 
their meaning and object se a whole. A work of art^ 
as we all tmow, contains, or ought to conUun, more 
or less abundantly, matter for our senses, for our 
feelings, and for our judgment These contents, 
however, are manifested to ns only by writing and 
signs, but feebly capable, though the best imaginable, 
of the full aocomplishmeDt of their functions ; and 
yet from these only must we g^rasp the dimly 
shadowed spirit, and convey it to our bearers. 

What writing has done in this respect, is the 
following ; in t)\ajirtt jJace, it has endeavoured to 
point out by artistic expressions (taken from the 
Italiui) the intention of the whole or of particular 
parts of the composition. Here we give the most 
usual : — 

Con abbandona — despondingly, with aubniiuion. 

AccarexxevoU — caresaiogly, coaxmgly. 

Adirato — angrily. 

Affabile- — in a fnen<ily manner, familiarly. 

j^e ((wMo— sffec tiooately , 

Con afflitione- — afflictedly, with grief. 

Con agiliti — rapidly. 

Agitato — with agitation or emotion. 

Can alkgrezta — cheerfully. 

AmabiU, Con amatilita — lovingly. 

AtnarevoU, Con amaretza — bitterly. 

Amoroto, Amorevole — tenderly, lovingly. 

AngosciavtaUt-~wA\t anguish. 

Animaio, Con anima, Aniinoio — vithat 

Appauionala — passionately, with tendemesi 

jhpenOlo — with concern or grief. 

Ardito—~holiiy, spiritedly. 

Aadace — audacioualj, boldly. 

Sriiiantc — sbewily, with iplendour or display 

Brioto, Con brio — with animiition or courage. 

Bnucammtt — bluntly, snappiihly, rudely. 

Calando — decreasing, abating. 

Calmato, Con caima — calmly. 

CantabiU — song-like, tenderly. 

Coprtmoio— capricious, 

Commodo, Cnmmodamente — comfortably, with ease. 

Compiacevok — kindly, pleasingly. 

DeheatamettU, Cob deUcattaia — delicately, tenderiy, 
gendy. 

Detenninato — firmly, with resolution. 

Divoto, Dirofomcnfa— devoatly, religiously. 

Dolce, Con dolcttxa — softly, gently. 

Dolenle, Doleroio, Con duolo — with grief or pain. 

£fejaB(e— with elegance. 

Can elevatdone — with dignity. 

EnirgicB — with energy, foreetyiy. 

Eroieo — with heroism. 

Etpreitim, Con eiprtttione, c. apr. — with partioular 
expreBsion or feeling. 

Fialoto — magnificently, pompously, vsinglorinuly, 
haughtily. 

^ra«e_'ferooiously. 

Fiero, Confieraaa — haughtily. 

Ftebile — dolctully, mourofiilly. 

R-eieo, Priieamentt — with Uvelineis, gaily> 

Fuiubre — fimereal, dismal. 

Fuocoio, ConfuocQ — udentlr, wifli fire, 

FuruMo, Con rtMia—bmoToky, nging. 
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Gaio — with gaiety. 

Generoso-^ma^nammoualy, with dignity. 

Giocoso — ^playfuUyi merrily. 

CS^ran</to<(>— ostentatious, proud. 

Grave — serious. 

Grazioso, Con grazia — ^with benignity and loveliness 
or kindness. 
Impetuoso — ^impetuous, hasty, violent. 
Innocente — simply, innocently. 
Irresoluto — ^irresolute, undetermined, hesitatingly. 
Xa^rtmo«o— tearful, deplorable. 
LamentosOf Lamentahue — ^lamenting. 
Languente, Languido — faintine, languishing. 
LeggierOf Con leggierezza — ligdtly, softly. 
Lugubre — mournmlly, dismally. 
Lusingando — flatteringly, soothingly, coaxingly. 
MaMstoso — ^majestically, pompously. 
Malinconico — sorrowfully, heavily. 
Mancando — faintingly, with diminishing power. 
Marcato — well defined and made emphatic. 
Alia Marcia — as a march, with measure strongly marked. 
MarteUato — struck with violence, hammered. 
Marziale — martial. 
Mesto — doleful, grievous, sad. 
Minacciando — threatening. 
Morendo, Smorzando — dying, decreasing. 
Jlformora»<fo— murmuring. 
Con moto — quickly, with animation. 
Nobile, Con nobilita — nobly, with dignity. 
Con osservanza — with great exactness. 
ParUmdo — speaking. 
Pa^^^tco— pathetically« 
Pesante — ^impressively. 
Piacevole, Placido — ^pleasantly, composedly. 
Pomposo — ^pompously. 
Rapido — ^rapidly. 
Beligioso — devoutly. 
Risohtto — courageously, boldlv. 
Risvegliato — awakened, with increased energy. 
Scherzando — playfully, jocosely. 
Sciolto — freely, without restraint. 
Semplice — simply, inartificially. 
Con sentimento, Con moUo sentimento — ^with feeling, 
with deep feeling. 

Smanioso, Con smania — distractedly, infuriated with 
passion. 
Smorzando — ^waning, falling off in force. 
Soave — gently, sweetly. 

Spiritoso, Con spirito — animated, with spirit, briskly. 
Strascinato — dragging, decreasing in velocity. 
Strepitoso — noisy, clamorous. 
Tenero, Con tenerezza — tenderly. 
Tempestoso — tempestuous, boisterous. 
Tranquilh, TranquiUamente — quiet, tranquil. 
Vehce — rapid. 
Figrorotfo— with energy, fire. 
Vivace, Con vivacita — ^with gaiety, briskness. 

In the second place, individual composers have 
endeavoured to ascribe and fix a character to their 
different works by a name. To this class belong the 
well-known titles of 

Pastorale, — a pastoral composition, 

SoNATB Mblancoliqub — a melancholy composition, 

SoNATE Pathbtiqub — a pathetic composition. 

Moreover, there are the titles of Uclogues, JElegies, 
Funereal and Triumphant Marches, and many 
others which indicate the particular intention and 
significance of the composition. 

Thirdly^ composers have sometimes endeavoured 



to represent determined imaginings, whose course is 
depicted by the character of the music. Thus have 
been produced Haydn's immortal overture (called 
"Chaos") to the Creation; Beethoven's admirable 
sonata, Les adieux, V absence, and Is retour; and 
many other compositions. 

But here, also, it is easy to perceive, that with all 
these artistic directions and indications, merely 
a most general significance is imparted; while the 
different forms and gradations of feeling — the whole 
range of ideas, the circumstances of the soul and 
of the outward world, — cannot absolutely be given in 
words, are not susceptible of adequate expression 
by signs and epithets. 

Fourthly and lastly, an appropriate system must 
be devised, by means of which the higher and more 
important passages in a composition may be dis-* 
tinguished from those of less consequence. This is 
the choice among differently named, but equally 
significant kinds of bars. 

Essentially, every bar of two parts, of three parts, 
or of four parts, &c., is equal to every other bar 
of two, three, or four parts, &c. The chief and 
secondary parts, the great and smaller accents, remain 
the same. Here, for example, in a four part bar, — 



»i 



2 



r-T 



n 



»» » 

r—r-r 
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the parts may be minims, crotchets^ or quavers ; and 
in like manner, the division into members is the 
same, whether the members be crotchets, quavers, or 
semiquavers. Also, the size of the parts of a bar has 
no influence on the quickness or slowness of the 
measure : an Allegro in ^ measure, and an Adagio or 
Andante sostenuto in |, or a Presto in |, and an 
Allegretto in |, may have equal velocity of motion. 
Nevertheless, a very general feeling has attached 
a distinction between these characters. An impres- 
sion seems to have been largely assented to, whereby 
the larger notes are considered to indicate more im- 
portant matters, while the smaller characters have 
been assumed to represent ideas of a light and 
transient description. Therefore we should write 
serious and important phrases preferably in |, |, |, 
measure, light and frivolous phrases in |, |, 2,*and 
fix the quickness or slowness according to the kind 
of notes. Herein, also, we have a hint as to the 
character of the composition. But apart from the 
consideration that as such it is very imperfect and 
general, we must add, that this fact is subject to 
very numerous exceptions, particularly among the 
elder composers. Many deeply serious phrases and 
movements of Seb. Bach are written in | measure; 

* However strange it may appear to a non-composer, the mere tech- 
nical business of writing exerts a certain influence (as every composer 
has experienced) on the construction of his works. Large notes, such as 
semibreves and minims, are written wider, and more slowly, and are less 
combined, and therefore invite to a larger or broader, and less light and 
evanescent, or fugitive arrangement of our thoughts. Fugues, or even 
corales in « or s measure, are more easily drawn into a broader and mora 

serious progression, than in ^, J, or > measure. The mind wiU not, 
indeed, allow itself to be governed by the pen, but nerertheleM ivf 
choose the most appropriate form of writing. 
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while lighter and less important subjects are com- 
posed in |, or even §.* We must therefore, in this 
instance also, recognize the insufficiency of all pre- 
scription, and in this respect there is no remedy, 
\ since various other circumstances may influence the 
choice of the composer. 

We therefore feel convinced, that after technical 
skill (of which we shall say no more) a perfect 
knowledge and observance of the notation, (fee, is 
indispensable to correct performance. But for this 
object we hold susceptibility jand perception of that 
which no writing can completely express, to be also 
necessary. The power, in short, is required, of 
exhiljiting the full meaning, scope, and tendency of 
the whole work of art^ and of all its parts, be they 
written down and determined, or must they derive 
their manifestation from our own sensations. We 
must not omit to mention, that all the separate 
features can have received their form and destination 
from the idea and object of the whole work only ; 
and that we also, in the comprehension, study, and 
performance of a work, must therefore proceed from 
its fundamental idea. 

The perfect comprehension and exhibition of 
a work from this fundamental idea in all its parts, is 
the object of 

Artistic Performance. 

Up to this acme of musical executive pertection, 
there are several grades. 

He who contents himself with making the notes 
and signs of a composition perceptible, without 
further notice of its contents, performs mechanically. 
His highest pretension is to produce distinctly that 
which is distinctly marked ; that is, everywhere the 
right tones, everywhere correct measure, everywhere 
the exact interchanges oi piano audi forte, of legato 
and staccato, <fec. What is praiseworthy and 
positive in this kind of production we may call the 
Correct Performance. 

He who, in addition to the foregoing, affords an 
insight into the construction of the composition, not 
apparent from the mere notation, may be said to have 
e^diibited an 

Intelligent Performance. 

This latter brings into action the perceptions of 
rhythm. Here the performer knows that the 
sections, phrases, passages, and parts, form small 
connected portions of the whole composition, and 
endeavours to make the combination of some parts, 
and the separation of others, clearly perceptible, by 
. binds and similar playing on the one hand, or on the 
other, by varying force in playing, contrast, <fec. So 
also, he seeks to give greater importance to the 
larger rhythmic constructions, and to allow to each 
its due influence, without disturbing the flow and 
entireness of the whole. In movements in many 
parts and polyphonic phrases, he endeavours to 
make each part distinguishable from the others by 

* A miiunderstanding on this point hat caused in many placet the 
erroneous performance of the music of the school of Palestrina ; indeed, of 
all compositions anterior to the period of Bach. When the uninitiated 
see the works of Palestrina, Orlando Lasso, Gabrieli, Joaquin de Pres, and 
others, chiefly composed in semibreves and minims, they are easily in- 
duced to perform them too slowly. But these elder musicians only used 
larger notes than we do. In general, their minims should be considered 
in this regaid at crotchets. 



different playing ; for instance, by playing one forte, 
and the other piano; or the one legato, and the 
other staccato. 

The correct and the intelligent modes of per- 
formance may be taught and learned according to 
capacity. 

He who has received from nature, and preserved, 
a sensitive feeling for equipoise in tone, motion, and 
all the properties of sound, will perceive at once, 
without any reference to art or works of art, where 
the charm lies which affects the senses, in the separate 
parts of an artistic work. He will obtain from the 
instrument, or select from the parts, the most pleasing 
effects and passages; he will constantly vary, by agree- 
able changes, the gradations o^ piano a,nd forte, laying 
peculiar accentuation in one place, combining the 
melody in all varieties of ways, enhancing occasion- 
ally the rapid passages by a successful staccato, 
avoiding always the precipitate, rough, or shrill 
counter-phrases, and procuring by the interchange 
and blending of all these and similar means, the 
satisfaction of the senses, and a participation in the 
charming though superficial excitement. This exhi- 
bition we will call the 

Graceful Performance ; 
and wish it may constantly be united to the intel- 
lectually comprehensive. For this performance, after 
the natural disposition, nothing is more desirable and 
more improving than frequent and attentive listening 
to similar performances of others. Appropriate 
materials will be found, also, in the sweet coquetries 
of a Rossini, sung by superior artists; in the beautiful 
playing of some of our pianists ; and, in a higher 
sense, from many of the works of Haydn and 
Beethoven, in whom, however, grace and beauty are 
merely the outward garb of deep and important 
matters. 

But the playing of superior violinists is peculiarly 
instructive. They produce from their obedient, 
subtle, and plastic instrument, more kinds of play- 
ing, combinations, contrasts, &c,, and finer shades and 
transitions, than any other instrumental performers. 

If the execution of a composition should produce 
in us an unknown emotion, we may attribute to it 
the praise of a 

Feeling Performance; 
but feeling, as such, gives no account of its percep- 
tion, or of its action, — not even when it is derived 
from intelligent comprehension. It lives and works 
in the moment, from moment to moment, perhaps in 
all the single moments, but not in the whole as such. 
It may move and excite us in each single moment ; 
but it remains doubtful whether, in this succession of 
excitements, we have received the full idea and 
sentiment of the work, — ^whether the intentions of the 
composer have been produced in us, — whether it were 
the composition that we felt, or merely its per* 
formance ; whether we appreciated the work itself, 
or the undetermined representation of the performer. 

This power, of such high value in itself, and quite 
indispensable to the artist and amateur, exists and 
operates as it is and as it chooses to manifest itself; 
it cannot be taught nor formed, but it may be 
nourished and enhanced', indeed, it shrinks in ita 

o 
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nature, from an intimate inspection, since its being 
and beautifal existence wonld be thereby disturbed 
without any adequate compensation. 

If all these powers and acquired faculties be left 
to themselves, they may produce mtichy but not all, 
B,iA fundamentally, not the right object ; for a work 
of art contains more than all of these : it has a quality 
in a degree indescribable and ineffable ; it has, in 
conjunction with that which charms the senses, 
a spiritual power ; it has, beyond the dark percep- 
tions of individualities^ the idea which originated 
its development, and gave it force and significance. 
Its exhibition in this sense, is what we have called 
above the artistic performance. 

For this we need 

Artistic Education, 
in whatever form it be attainable. Rare indeed is 
the existence, from the beginning, of so strong, safe, 
and pure a feeling, and at the same time, such self- 
sufficing activity, however obscure in its operation,* 
as to lead its possessor always in the right path, and 
preserve his footsteps from all deviations and errors. 

This, in a word, is the gift of the highest genius. 
But we employ in our choirs and chapels, in our 
schools and public amusements, thousands and 
thousands of musicians against one artist elevated by 
his genius. And besides professional musicians, 
many thousands of amateurs wish to take an active 
part in music, who still less can all of them hope for 
that high distinction of musical pre-eminence. It 
cannot, therefore, be recommended to any one to 
trust to his feelings only ; since, to the greater num- 
ber, help and instruction are absolutely indispensable. 

Now. there are two ways of acquiring this in- 
struction. The one is the immediate dedication of 
oneself to the practical participation in the business 
and work of music, ft is absolutely indispensable 
to everyone intending to be educated and actively 
engaged in music. The hearing of much good 
music, well performed indeed, and practising oneself 
with choice and zeal, awakens, animates, purifies, and 
corrects the feeling; it even produces a kind of 
instinctive perception, whereby in the performance 
of similar compositions, of which we have heard no 
pattern or model to direct us, we often accomplish 
them with tolerable success. But feeling, that most 
obscure and least manageable activity of the soul, is 
formed, as we must have been obliged to confess, 
but very tardily, and with the greatest uncertainty. 
Therefore our inward consciousness urges us con- 
stantly outwards, to seek for higher security. 

As we become improved by good music and good 
performance, so by bad we are led into error, and 
our feeling looses its liveliness and its accuracy. 
However sincerely, indeed, we may wish to select the 
good out of the music offered to us, we must always 
be apprehensive of taking the false, through our 
dark and undisciplined feelings. 

Our self-knowledge, therefore, urges us beyond 
the circumference of our feelings to the other way, 
which has no other object than to form a safe 
criterion of judgment upon the proper consti- 

* For example, in Mosart. — See the author's biographical remarks on 
bin in the UniverMal-LegUmm der Tonkuutt, 



tution of art, whereby to estimate the contents and 
tendency of each work of art and every part thereof. 
Here again, direction and instruction can lend 
assistance, while mere feeling and its experiences 
must be set aside. This, then, is the proper object of 
the doctrine of performance : to awaken the con- 
sciousness of the spiritual contents of art and artistic 
works, or to direct its path aright. 

If this consciousness is to be fruitful, it most be 
true and living. The acceptance as truth, of the 
explanations or calculations of any teacher or book 
of teaching whatsoever, — ^the carrying about and 
referring constantly to works of art, are fruitless and 
dead observances. To cling literally to the words 
of any teacher, would lead to most fatal one-sidednesit 
and perversion ; for most assuredly, the nature of 
musical configurations is not such as to be compre- 
hended in a word. The word, therefore, must be 
considered merely as an indication of these transient 
aeriform appearances; and he who has not felt the 
indicated forms as living in his own soul, will find 
all elucidation and comment dead and profitless. 
We must give especial warning against those playful 
pseudo-poetical descriptions, in which sesthetical 
poets and poetastering »sthetical philosophers so 
much delight, and by which they pretend to give 
a satisfactory description, all in a mass,f of a whole 
musical subject or instrument, <&c., by an imaginary 
representation or fancied axiom ; such as, for example, 
" The clarinet is the instrument of love ; " ** A wind 
instrument and a bowed instrument form a musical 
marriage ; " *' The | measure is peculiarly adapted to 
the expression of love." 

These expressions, even if there were a particle of 
truth in them, would of course be considered by the 
serious student as idle dreams. But the thoughtless 
scholar who should be seduced by them, would 
snatch at a phantom, while the rich reality of art 
would escape him. 

On the other hand, we will not abandon ourselves 
to the cold and dead abstractions of those who assure 
us that music has no spiritual existence appreciable 
by our consciousness — simply because it cannot be 
demonstrated to the understanding, or because it 
cannot be satisfactorily expressed in one word, or 
because the supporters of spirituality have so often 
erred and contradicted each other.| We will not 
allow ourselves to be led astray by this idea, but 
rather endeavour to penetrate deeper and deeper 
into the nature of art, its forms and works, that we 
may thereby render our consciousness more and 
more enlightened. Herein we may profit by the 
experiences of those who have gone before us, but 
they must serve us only as hints and encourage- 
ments. It is from our own observation, and from 
the sensations and feelings of which we are cpnscious, 
that further progress must arise. 

Therefore, let everyone be governed in our future 
remarks by his own impressions and observations. 

t Many sfanilar expressioni, taken from other writers, may be found 
in the Chariuomot von Seidell in Wagnm*i Idun Viher Mutie (Leipa. Mua. 
Ztg. vs. 1823), and others, old and modem. 

X The most respectable and the most learned author in favour of this 
opinion is NageU, in his lectures on music. See, as to both opinion!, 
Ueber MtUeni in der Tonkumt, tin Maigrtut an die KunttpkUosopkenf 
by the author. 
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We wish our word to be taken only bo far as our 
assertions may find living confirmation in each per- 
son's own bosom. The deeper explanation, the 
scientific and complete knowledge of the nature of 
art, does not belong to this preparatory instruction, 
but to the science of music. The introduction to 
the character of different periods of art, artists, and 
different kinds of art, must be referred to the history 
of art. Neither studies should be entered into 
before we are deep in art, and in playing and sing- 
ing ; in order that we may not form exaggerated 
conceptions in lieu of our own observations, and 
empty formula in lieu of living inspections. The 
whole of the instruction for performance, indeed, 
even in the slight sketch we have given of it, 
is certainly notj'or beginners. To such it is empty 
sound; and must be merely confusing and mis- 
leading to any one who has not been long intimate 
with art and its external materials, and who has not 
often experienced its influence, and been filled with 
its emotions. 

SECOND SECTION.— THE MEANING OF ARTISTIC 

CONFIGURATIONS. 

We have become acquainted with rhythm — tone 
and character of sound as the fundamental materials 
of music. The mind of the artist employs them all 
for its objects, and therefore for mental and indeed 
artistic objects. This could not be done if those 
fundamental materials were incapable of accom- 
plishing the objects of the artist's thoughts and 
feelings. And if they had not, moreover, a peculiar 
and sure significance, they could not produce a 
veculiar ana sure effect upon other persons. The 
artist might otherwise produce he knew not what. 
He might feel and intend to announce joy, perhaps, 
while the hearers, -or even each individual hearer, 
might experience quite a different sensation; one 
perhaps grief, another anger, &c. Such art would 
not be art, but a meaningless, if not a senseless jest. 

Our consciousness and daily experience teach us 
something better We ar& conscious of certain 
emotions and feelings produced in us by music, and 
recognise very clearly that those effects are not 
accidental— caused, for example, by the disposition 
we carried with us ; otherwise the same composition 
would affect us differently at different times, some- 
times affecting us with joy, at others with sorrow, <fec. 
We see, also, that the effects of music are not sin- 
gular, as affecting an individual only ; for so far as 
men in general resemble each other, the same com- 
position in general produces the same effect upon 
each. That would be a bad march which were not 
stimulating to all, and a wretched fmieral song 
which caused some to mourn and others to dance. 
Only such compositions as have no decided con- 
tents (and there are, no doubt, plenty such), can 
produce such contrary effects. 

It may be a question how far determined musical 
contents may be considered as operative ? But this 
question we now put aside, it being our present 
business to point out and introduce, but not to carry 
through to the end. The Science of Music must 
answer this question. 



If a composition has any determined contents, 
they must exist in its constituent parts, or in their 
combination. We must therefore observe both. We 
here give some most general indications touching 
the first. 

(A) Khythm. 

In rhythm we distinguish between motion and 
a4!cent. 

1. Motion. 

As to the meaning of motion — swift, slow, inter- 
rupted, equable, unequal, <&c. — it were idle to speak. 
We are all aware of these attributes, not only in 
music, but in speech, in action, in demeanour, (fee. 
We therefore withhold any observations upon slow- 
ness or quickness of time in musical measure ; it must 
be in correspondence with the more or less lively 
emotions, which the composition is intended to 
excite.* 

If we wish to interpret the meaning of motion, 
we must distinguish the motion in itself^ the quicker 
or slower passage of a succession of tones^ the 
mjotionfrom ajixed point ; thus for example : — 



^^m. 



f=-c|?: 




^m 



355. 



to which point the fleeing tones seem to hold, and 
the motion towards a jixed point, as to an object 
thus : — 




where the succession seems to be drawn, as it were, 
into the fixed point. The meaning of these forms 
of motion depends upon the force with which they 
are detained or drawn by the fixed point ; by the 
power which we display over, or in the motion ; by 
the action of the will, with which we strive for the 
point, either uninterruptedly or through delays and 
varying retardations. Hence we perceive in an 
objectless flight of tones, as for example in this — 
357. 




that no single tone is a principal object, but that the 
hastening through all is the meaning of the phrase, 
or at least of its rhythmic form. Again, in another 
quick motion towards a fixed goal, as here-— 

we see the power of the object — tone, which draws 
with such violence so many tones in uninterrupted 

* As the emotions of the mind have in their nature no determined 
measure, and do not depend Rolely upon their cause, but also upon the 
disposition of the party suffering, and upon numberless external and 
inappreciable circumstances, we see how natural it is that our indications 
of time should not be an exact absolute measure: and moreover, that the 
determinations of the Me&onome (page 88.) cannot be Used as an abso- 
lute law, but only as a more esaet ^uUeaiion for performance. 
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succeBsioD towtuds itself; whUe the same Bocceauon 
of tones in interrupted rhythm, thua — 



exeinpliiiee its meaning by its name. 

We must here bring forward again the method of 

perfonning the legato and staccato, as mentioned in 
our remarks on rhythm at page 30. We there con- 
sidered them aa acting on single timet only, which 
become longer in legato, and shorter in staccato. 

Here we perceive in the kgato a more flowing 
and gentle manner of producing sDccessions of tones ; 
in the staccato a more detached and nnrestrained 
manner, and therefore sonietimea more piquant. A 
combination, indeed, of the two manners is attempted, 
which is indicated hy the signs of hoth, thus : — 



Here it is true that the tones must he held on until 
the beginning of the succeeding tone; but each is 
to have a separate expression, about so, — 



in such a manner, that notwithstanding the holding 
on, each tone is separated hy accentuation. 

This is produced in two ways, but with one 
object only. What we accentuate, we indicate as the 
more important. We effect this either by dwelling 
longer on it, or by giving it a. greater volume of 
sound, ezpression, or louduess. The tonese,^,andc, 
in the preceding example, No. 359, are already 
distinguished from the others by greater length. 
By loudness, not only can the accent of jp'eater 
length be supported (as we have pointed out hy the 
fz. in No. 368), but an entirely different meaning 
may be given to one and the same succession of 
tones. Such would he the case if we performed the 
example. No. 357, according to the upper or under 
accentnation,marked in the following copy thereof: — 




or accented in any other manner, at pleasure. 

Hence, we comprehend the distinctions of dif- 
ferent kinds of bars. The less accented notes a bar 
contains, the more easily it moves and flows. Con- 
sequently, the three-part bar is easier and more 
flowing than the two-part ; and again, the combined 
or compound bars, than the single, &c. It is there- 
fore by no means indiiferent whether a phrase be 
written in g, or J, or V- Inthelirstcaae.at (A) — 




we have four accented notes ; whereas in the second 

(B) we have only two ; and in the third (C) only 
one. The lout will therefore be the most flowing, 
and the first have ihe most members and be the 
most expressive. Tliat possibly, however, hy the 
division of a bar into members, the rhythm may be 
more exactly determined, and an excessively difficult 
bar he rendered easier, and an easy phrase be ren- 
dered more difficult, is clear; for example, this 
phrase in | — 

364. ^^^^ psia3£ £^fe;fe p 

appears more flowing and lighter than this phrase in 
'a*, which is so strongly accented, and violently 
driven along by the sharply articulated members of 
its rhythm, viz. : — 

365. „ PS f^& 

Si 

which does not require any further explanation. 

3. Larger Rhytruic Mkudebs. 

We have spoken already (page 61), of the greater 
rhythmic masses into which the single bars of a 
composition are combined. We know, also, that 
these sections may follow each other symmetrically 
or not. 

What is the meaning of these configurations ? Tiie 
same as that of the bars, but of more free and exten- 
sive application. 

Each sectjon is a whole by itself, and as such ia 
a moment in the whole composition. The shorter 
this moment, the lighter is the progress of the whole, 
and the more lightly and flowingly we hasten from 
the one to the other ; as here, for example, — 



^ 




in a little phrase whose members consist of one 
bar only. The more extended and coniprehensiTe 
we make these moments, the more connected and 
satisfying will the whole become. The following 
phrase constructed on the preceding, hut in two-bar 
rhythm, will make this immediately perceptible :— 
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^^^i 
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Here we must advert to a considerable distin- 
guishing influence of the numbers two and three. 

The two -bar rhythm, like the number two in 
division, is the simplest and easiest or most flowing. 
The four-bar rhythms seem more ample and digni- 
fied, but they «J[so are intelligible and flowing, be- 
cause the number two (or half) is perceptible in 
them. The three -bar rhythms, on the contrary, 
seem to step forward unwillingly, and with a kind of 
violence. Their character is so decidedly different, 
that Beethoven, for instance, thinks it necessary in 
one of his greatest works, expressly to call attention 
to it. In the Scherzo of his ninth symphony, there 
are four-bar rhythms, thus : — 



^pJ^JUi 




^^m 



and they change, further on, into three -bar rhythms, — 






»-^^^^^p^ 



^^^m 



which Beethoven marks with JRitmo a tre hattute — 
that is, rhythm in three beats (bars). Rhythms of 
five bars, in fine, are long and burthensome, if not 
dragging, &c. 

We will repeat, that symmetrical or equipoised 
sections give to the whole a more equable, intel- 
ligible, and quiet character. Varying or irregular 
sections produce disturbance, or even unsteadiness, 
and at last disconnection of the whole ; which, in- 
deed, might either be a fault or occasionally a very 
p.i^oper mode of expressing a passionate hesitating 
state of mind. Here, also, it becomes the question 
what sort of sections, symmetrical or unsymmetrical, 
follow each other. So many combinations are pos- 
sible, that to think of showing them all would be to 
misapprehend the object of instruction. Let each 
one accustom himself to recognise the rhythmic 
order and its meaning in real compositions, and to 
feel and understand their influence on the whole. * 

• It i« not in general couiidered dUDcult to persons somewhat gifted 
with musical talent to diatiuguish the rhythmical sections ; and it has 



(B) On Tones. 

In tonic matters, also, several different meanings 
may be distinguished. Here, however, we enter 
upon a more foreign and delicate subject, and we 
must consider how far our readers can and will 
accompany us in the discussion thereof. 

In general, the higher a tone is, the more it be- 
comes strained and shrill : the deeper it be, so it 
grows lax and hollow. Rising successions of tones 
increase in vehemence, and vice versd. But here 
several other relationships come into joint operation, 
all of which we cannot now contemplate ; for 
example, that at a certain point the height is too 
strained to operate \vdth force, and now, on the con- 
trary, breaks down in the finest and most charming 
tones — which certainly, to a reflective mind, points 
significantly enough to the original sense. 

1. The Kinds of Tonio Movement. 

The motion by Jumps (over-intervening degrees), 
is uneasy and violent ; that b^/ steps, from one de- 
gree to the next adjoining is more quiet and gentle. 
The diatonic scale is on that account more quiet, 
softer, and more tuneful than any kinds of jumping 
motion ; and still more so, because its succession of 
tones (the major scale) contains the nearest related 
and next necessary tones, in the most convenient 
and equable order. Th^ chromatic scale moves in 
still smaller and more equable steps, being half tones 
only; but just for that reason it is trivial and 
distressing. 

If we turn from the scales to the motion in jumps, 
we have before us the successions of tones arising 
from the chords. Every succession of tones formed 
out of a chord, appears to us in its unity as an 
assemblage of parts belonging to each other, and 
flowing readily together ; and so, we have two 
originally separated elements now in conjunction, 
the distance of the steps between the tones (exteriorly 
uncombined), and the internal harmonic connexion. 
Thus these successions of tones are sometimes light 
and flowing, while at others they are unsteady and 
tottering : — 




Sometimes they make 
thus : — 



a bold dash, somewhat 



y^^^—S 
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Mt^ 




371. 



and are applied according to rhythm, accent, d^c. 

been suggested, that, in douhtftil eases, a thin transverse line should be 
inserted thus, for instance, — 

369 a t^ndante. p^a^M fm • 



r 



'trrr 



as a sign of the division of rhythmical sections or inemb<-rs. This pro. 
position, however, has not met with success : and, indeed, it does not 
seem necessary, and is therefore not advisable. Our notation is already 
overcrowded with signs. 
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2. The 

We have hitherto considered the etepa of the 
tone* merely in a Buperficial view with regard to 
their distance. We become soon aware, however, 
that each of them has its own proper meaning : that 
the different steps do not differ in quantity only. 
Some, at least, of the ohaervationa belonging to thie 
place, will be confirmed by every zealous and atten- 
tive student of music. 

In order to proceed with the greater secnrity, let 
na take the major scale, since it contains greater 
intervals only ; and let us separate one octave from 
the upper higher one. We know that in the higher 
octave, the same enccession of tonet and the same 
tones reappear, only in a higher and more attenuated 
sphere; first the octave of the tonic, then the ninth 
or second in a higher octave, and so forth. 

Hence it is clear why all intervals beyond the 
octave, compared with intervals within the octave, 
are of an overstrained nature. The ninth is a step 
into the second, but in a higher region ; and the 
octave is the overstrained return of the tonic. 
Hence the force of soaring into the octave, the vio- 
lence, excess, and exaggeration in the ninth and 
tenth, until at last, in much more extended strain- 
ings, the relation ceases to be perceptible, and the 
interval falls off into two incongruous toTi^. 

Within the octave, the ^fth has an undefinable 
hovering excursive tendency ; the Jburtk is firmly 
and strongly appropriate (therefore the kettle-drums 
are mostly tuned in fourths) ; the second is for 
quiet, measured continuance; the third is decided 
and calculating ; the sixth tends to gentle union ; 
the seoentk is full of solicitude. To tins we will add, 
that all minor int^vals produce diminution or alle- 
viation ; all diminished intervals produce uneaaineas ; 
all extreme intervals produce passionate emotion, 
and even distorted exa^eration of the sense of the 
major intervals. Let each one make these facts 
perceptible to himself, by trial with the major and 
minor third and seventh, the diminished and 
extreme fifths, the major and exteme fourths, and 
with that striking extreme second in the minor 
scale (page 19). 

Here we must revert to that extraordinary depar- 
ture from the rale of our whole system, which we 
mentioned at page 95, namely, the pitching the 
tone too high in strong and vehement emotion, and 
too Ime in depressed sensations ; and also, that 
violent and passionate conjunction by transition 
from one tone into another. They are extreme 
measures whose meaning speaks for itself, and 
ought to be employed only with the greatest caution. 

Lively sensibility will recognize immediately what 
we have here so cursorily pointed out; but one mis- 
nnderatauding must he avoided ; it must by no 
means be supposed, that the significance of the 
intervals is universally exhibited. We have ourselves, 
seen already (page ^9) that it is often intentional, 
that the single tone, or its relation, should not have 
its own proper effect, but that it shoidd lie an in- 
distinguishable part of a greater whole, or be very 
little perceptible. It is also conceivable, that, often, 
intervals without meaning, and even agtunst their 



proper meaning, shonld be used by the composer, 
as all means whatsoever are aonietimes used by 
painters, poets, and BO forth; and occasionally, indeed, 
in error. Snch a mistake does not always show 
itself by the manifest failure of the work, as it may 
have been palliated or concealed by other means. 
Who would wish to measure the nature of intervale 
in all possible cases of art ; or to make an important 
matter of their having been now and then mis- 
Qnderstood? All that we wish, is to make use of 
the sense or meaning of an interval, when it is 
properly and intentionally indicated. When they 
appear in the right sense, they are a means of com- 
prehension, and performance ; when they are in- 
tentionally used, but erroneously, we can explain the 
error to ourselves, and perceive the right course, but 
we cannot ground upon it our comprehension of 
the work, nor our performance of it. 

3. The Chords 
come to OUT assistance, in order to give ns a clear 
and sure nnderstanding of tjie character of the 
relationship of tones. 

If we begin with the^fth,* forming an incomplete 
triad, we feel the character we have pointed out 
proceed from the combined sound of two French 
boms or clarionets, or even a simple pianoforte^ 

572.1 



or two voices. 
If we add the major third, the major triad 

resoanda forth, pure, bright, and satisfactory, the 
Jiindamental chord; if we lower the third, we 
perceive the sorrowful minor triad ; if we also lower 
the fifth, the dietreaaed diminished triad appears. 

The sense or character of these chords becomes 
more apparent when they are repeated ii 

The major triad — 
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steps forward resplendent and vigorous: it can be 
pure and delicate, but also piercingly strong. The ' 
minor triad — 



becomes more and more doloroas and 
hollow; or, also, strange and desolate, and does not 
admit of being continued long. The diminished 

triad — 

375.= 

drags itself painfully along. If, now, we return to 
the major triad and raise the fifth, the shrill and 
grating ea^trenie triad is heard. A succession of 
these chords has not hitherto been hazarded; and 
we know not, indeed, how to set it in motion. 
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Peifattps it might be attempted i 
enarling form ^— 

876.^ 

a Bnocewion wbtcli we wonid not admit without 
further coneidentioD ; bntwhich.if allowed to eubaiBt, 
will correepond exactly with its character, as we have 
pointed it oat 

The minor Beventh b«ng added to the major 
triad of the dominant, we produce the chord of the 
dominant — a Boft harmony eolicitone for resolution. 
If we add further the greater ninth, the chord of 
the major ninth ie produced ; or with the minor 
ninth, the chord of tke minor ninth, which resolves 
into the upper octave. In both, the character of 
tha chord of the dominant, and its seventh, pre- 
dominates. In the chord of the greater ninth, the 
feeling of solicitude may he considered as ex- 
aggerated ; in that of the lesser ninth, however, 
it is mach diminished. 

But we have already overstepped our object, which 
was merely to point out the internal sense of the 
tone*. It is, however, difficult to stop at the proper 
moment, for when we are absorbed in bo dark 
a subject as the nature of our inward sensations of 
mnsic, we are almost irresistibly drawn deeper uith 
deeper into the exciting mystery. Here, however, 
we must restrain ourselves, as it is not even the 
proper place to give further explanations, upon part, 
even, of what we have said. Outward example, and 
more complete development, are still required for 
those who now for the first time enter upon this 
paUi. The object here is to awaken and excite Uie 
Bensations ; and that only wOl nourish and avail 
which they recognise and are able to ret^n. 

It is now easy to understand the characters of 
4. The Majok and Minor Modes. 

The major proceeds with firmness, certainty, and 
clearness, in greater intervals, only, from the randa- 
mental ttme, — 
377. 
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and in a well ordered succession of tones and semi- 
tone,* according to the scale. The minor has 
• moamful third and sixth from the fundamental 
tffie: — 

378. 



and according to the scale, the snarling extreme 
second (between the sixth and seventh degrees], 
and thereby, also, a disturbed eqnipoise. It sounds 
therefore to us more dull and sorrowful. As, how- 
ever, it is often obliged to change that strange step, 
by altering the sixth and seventh, it assumes a greater 
variety, but also a changeable and nncertain meaning. 
After the two modes, major and minor (not to 

/-f-a(t.l.l.i.l.l); »(«niirhirti become! impoltmnl In IhBKltntt 



mention the Ecclesiastical modes treated of in the 
Instruction for Composition), the 

6. Various Scalbo 
present themselves ; and in the first place, those in 
the major mode. 

Among them appears the normal scale of major, 
as the clear and calm central point; on the one side 
of which are ranged the sharpened scales in lighter-^ 
and on the other side, the flattened scales in more 
shadowed character ; until the opposite ranks meet 
enharmonically at the remarkable point where they 
mutually become involved in each other {in Pi and 
Qp) : much too deep a subject to be discussed with 
any advantage in a work of introduction. 
Obsehvatiokb. 

We think it proper here to pause in our remarks. 
It would be very seriously desirable to discuss the 
character and inward tendencies of the scales, of 
the varioDB organs of sound ^nstmments and voices), 
of the vowel sounds, &c. But the beginning of it, 
even, would carry us beyond the intention of a pre- 
paratory work ; and moreover, the nature of the 
object would scarcely allow us to break off suddenly. 
He whose sensations have been moved or excited 
by what we have so iar written, or by any part of 
it, may be assured that the same spirit which has 
manifested itself to him in any part, may pervade the 
whole organism of art. His own mind will lead 
bim farther, or prepare him for higher instruction. 
To him, however, who is not yet perceptive of this 
inward feeling, or whose natural susceptibility has 
been deranged or seared by over-hasty conclusions 
or determined opinions, — 'to him we say, any further 
development would be nothing but an mcreased 
burthen. 

But we would wish to express one desire — that 
compositions should not be changed from one scale 
into another, with such thonghtlessness as un- 
fortunately often occnrs. Many circumstances 
may indeed render such transpositions necessary; 
but without such necessity, without irremediable 
urgency, it ought never to be done. If we onrselves 
have no conviction of the significance or aptitude 
of each scale, we might at least have sufficient 
respect for the imaginator and constractor of a work 
of art, to presame that he did not select without 
motive, this and no other scale for his work. His 
determination ought to be honoured, simply because 
it is his. He who has not a proper respect for 
artists and works of art, has not a true love for art 
itself; for which he justly enfiers in the loss, also, 
of its pleasures. 

THIRD SEC1HW,— OF THE MEANING OF 
ARTISTIC F0BM8. 

Easier or more generally intelligible is the mean- 
ing of artistic forms ; for they are not creations of 
nature which we are to unriddle, bnt inventions of 
the hnman mind, whose object in their formation ia 
sufBciently obvious. He, therefore, who can see 
distinctly the single forms, and perceive their eom- 
binationa, can rarely fall into error. 

So it is clear, that one part or voice alone ii 
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eimpler and tnoro comprehensible, in general, than 
compositions in many parta or voicee; but it is also 
lesa effective. Homopliouic formationB show ns one 
part acting as principal part, the accompanying 
parts as subordinate accessories. These latter may 
combine into an indUcnminate mass, as in No. 327 ; 
or they may annex themselves in the shape of sac> 
ceaBtons of octaves, thirds, or sixtlis, in the submissive 
tuite of the principal part ; or they may occasionally, 
as in No. 32M, seek to emaocipate themselves for a 
moment from servitude. 

The powers of the mind are more abniidantly dis- 
played in polyphonic phrases, where each part 
strives for distinction ; where esch part speaks for 
itself, and aiiBwers the other ; where at one time, 
some combine against others ; and one mass chal- 
lenges the other — and finally, one part obtains the 
victory nnd becomes the principal. Here the object 
ii to do justice to each part : to make it distin- 
gniehcd where it is to be predominant : to subdue It 
when another is to have the pre-eminence : to give 
it distinctive charactf^ri sties, when others of equal 
importance are to tread the stage with it. All 
methods of constructing a piirase, — combination and 
contrast, accentuation, polishing, forte and piano, — 
must contribute to enhance the richness, and elevate 
the sense of polyphonic phrases. 

If we particularise the forms, we should saj-, that 
the passages are the moat susceptible of motion ; 
tlie phrases are determined and complete ; the sub- 
ject requires the most equipoised roundness and 
division ; the appendix must appear as an addition, 
but be in character as a part of tJte whole. 

The iong-formt, or small rondo-foi-ma, are easy to 
comprehend as a whole, In the song form, so soon 
a two different phrases (for example, the principal 
phrase and the trio) are joined together, — or in the 
greater rondo'form, when one or two secondary 
phrases are added to the principal phrase, the dif- 
ferent phrases appear as principal moments of the 
whole. These phrases must be kept distinct by the 
performance also, each being comprehended in its 
own peculiar manner; and moreover, they must be 
distinguished in the stream of the whole composition, 
without any disturbance of their mutual connexion. 
The return of similar phrases — for example, of the 
principal phrases — requires, of course, the return of 
the same exhibition. As, however, between the in- 
tention and relationship of the work, and of the 
performer and hearers, differences occur, so the 
performance will assume differences of colour; it 
will be strengthened, quickened, retarded, &c. The 
passages in the meanwhile will form at one time 
softer, and at others bolder interventions and transi- 
tions from one principal moment to the others. 

These forms are the moat easy and most transient, 
for they demand only one principal part, or join 
together several principal momenta with but slight 
Adhesion., The sonata-form is not so compliant. 
In this, tiBO principal moTnentt assume distinction 
above all— and probably in each there are several 
phrases. These principal momenta enter the first 
put aguitet eftoh other; they drive through and 



compress each other contentiously in the second ; 
wrestle through several scales ; change their mod«, 
and occasionally their whole manner; and combine 
together at last in the third. Witb them, com« 
closing phrases, appendixes, introductions, pagnages, 
&0. ; and all these must be distinctly separate, and 
yet must be comprehended and performed as a 
whole. How shall he who knows not how to 
separate the members and parts of such a whole — 
how to recognise and exhibit each by itself, and yet to 
combine tlie whole again — how to make the reap- 
pearing phrase again cognisable by similar perform- 
ance, although varied from its previous exhibition 
and according to its present circumstances — how 
shall such a one, we say, be able to impart with 
certainty the idea of the composer ? 

In all these forms, the separation into determined 
parts comes very opportunely. If we can keep the 
great masses together, and perform them correctly 
in themselves, we shall hai'e accomplished a great 
deal. But in fugues and great figuration, this assist- 
ance fails ua. These compositions have indeed 
their parts, but they are not generally so distinct 
nor formally separated as phrases ; tliey move like 
great waves — distinguish ably, hut flowing into each 
other ; hut the performer must be able to mark both 
with precision. 

Finally, in the combined forma, for example, of 
sonatas, symphonies, &c., the single movements are 
generally separated from each other by formal aet- 
tions, and intervals of time. But an inward tendency 
reigns throughout them. An internal unity of idea 
or intention must essentially combine them together 
in one true and consistent whole, and be perceptibly 
manifested in their performance. And so. in con- 
clusion, let it it not be doubted, that in the most 
extensive works, such as operas and oratorios, every 
part must be formed and comprehended and carried 
through, as a portion of the universal unity. 

FOURTH 3E0TION.— OF THE COMPREHEKSION 
AND PERFORMANCE OF PARTICULAR WORKS. 

All onr observations hitherto have been general 
only. They were directed to the explanation of tho 
sense or meaning of the different musical con- 
figurations or forms in general. Our present object is 
how, in the individual works which we are to under- 
stand and to exhibit, all these means and forma show 
themselves — what the composer in each particular case 
has intended, aud the performer is expected to realize. 

We know already, that the notation is not adequate 
to our object, and that words and various signs and 
indications have been resorted to for relief. These 
expressions, of course, we must understand and strive 
to put in practice. But we have been long aware 
that a general word can only give a very general 
hint ; and that a hundred such words are not snfBcient 
to point out the proper performance of a single 
phrase. 

To the knowledge and beneficial employment of 
all that is contained in notation, artistic signs and 
expression, and in the attainment of the deeper 
meaning of the elements and forms of art, so far can 
general instruction offer assistance. 
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But living instruction can lead farther, if we Lave 
the good fortune to find a teacher, himself possessed 
of the deeper sensibilities of the art, and capable of 
manifesting them in performance. This, unfor- 
tunately, is not easy of accomplishment. In all cases, 
however, the chief matter depends upon the zealous 
and well conducted will of the pupil ; for all 
knowledge and teaching is useless, is dead and fruit- 
less, where there is no susceptibility and reproductive" 
ness, — the power of returning a living sensation for a 
living sensation received. AH instruction can only 
awaken, excite, nourish, and conduct this power, 
but can neither create it, nor supply its place. 

Here we will add our last advice. An experience 
not very limited, in practical education in music, 
persuades us that our counsel will neither be 
superfluous, nor will it induce to error. 

When, all presuppositions and judgments being 
made, it comes to the point of grasping a determined 
composition in the most impressive and complete 
manner possible (taking into consideration, however, 
the proper time and company), let the performer 
give himself up boldly, without diffidence or reser- 
vation, to the new work ; let him, indeed, throw 
himself into the work, and plunge into the most im- 
portant parts of it, whatever little fractional bits may 
escape him. For a work of art is a whole, a living 
thing, which must be embraced in its life and entire- 
ness. No work of art is made up of independent 
unities, and none such can be grasped. Let him 
who is accustomed to construct an imaginary com- 
bination of notation without the help of an instru- 
ment, seek in a sudden glance to form at least 
a general representation of it, and start at once to 
its first performance, immediately the preceding 
momentary inspection of the notes has given him 
a little hold of it. In this first performance, the 
fortune and zeal of the moment must be relied on 
implicitly for the presence in* himself of a correct 
apprehension of the composition in question. In 
this first seizure, difficulty may be heaped on diffi- 
culty, — faults and omissions may abound ; neverthe- 
less it must be persisted in, in the time first chosen as 
the correct time, until the end of the whole compo- 
sition ; and if it have many movements, all of them 
must flow uninterruptedly after each o^ther. 

Whatever small errors may have been committed, 
one thing has been gained, which would hardly have 
been attainable in any other way ; that is, the 
gensral comprehension of the whole without pre- 
judice or disturbance by the idea of technical diffi- 
culty, and moreover, with the first fervour. In vocal 
compositions we consider it very advisable not to 
add the text to this first performance ; for as every 
text may be treated in various ways, and as it is 
rare that a text be done justice to in all its parts, so 
a previous reading of the text induces prejudgments, 
which may place us in contradiction with the inten- 
tions of the composer. 

It is only now, when by a single or repeated per- 
formance we have obtained a lively apprehension of 
the whole of its contents and tendency, that the time 
is come to give ourselves a more particular account 
of the two latter objects. Herein the knowledge of 



forms is of great assistance to us, inannach w it 
enables us to find at once the mode of formation of 
the whole ; the division, the principal phrases and 
their return, the changes, the combinations. &c. 
Now we examine everything in portions ; we separate 
the first part, the second, the principal theme, the 
accessory or secondary themes, and strive to form an 
inward feeling of their significance. 

If a theme be repeated and altered, for instance, 
in a sonata-form, we compare together all its funda- 
mental configurations and the turnings of its funda- 
mental thought, in order to arrive at their meaning 
and proper performance ; and thus only, when we 
know what becomes of a theme, we acquire the 
power of managing it with assurance; we recognize 
its original position, how it is to be corroborated, or 
to be softened, and how it is to be carried forward 
in its different parts. 

When we have pondered over the principal and 
its combinations singly, we return to the whole. 
Every composition has one, or perhaps several 
chief points, which serve alike as objects and as 
characteristics of the whole musical construction. 
Everything is grouped around these chief points ; is 
urged constantly or at intervals to the same end, and 
is led back to it, for the conclusion, or for further 
progress. So, in every musical creation, small or 
large, one great or many small waves (and if there be 
more than one, there will still be one of them more 
powerful than the rest, were it only because it is the 
last) move swelling forward until the ebb, and then 
subside. He who does not imitate this progress of 
the waves, — who knows not how and when to rise, 
and then in proper time to fall, may do much in 
individualities ; but the prize of a perfect composi- 
tion, fully worked out as a whole, will not be his. 
Therefore, again and again we must learn from 
a whole to produce a whole, — but now we shall 
labour with a more enlightened comprehension of its 
parts and combination. 

Now only can we feel assured that we have a per- 
fect understanding of what is essential, and we may 
therefore pursue at discretion our sttcdy of parti- 
culars. Now we must recall and study all that in 
a technical point of view was imperfect. In vocal 
pieces, the text and the whole rhythmic construction 
must be nicely weighed. And here our intimate 
knowledge of the elements and forms of art will 
show its full value ; for by their means only, can we 
become certain of what the composer intended to 
express ; what interval, what rhythmic or melodic 
motive is considered important ; in fine, what we are 
to elevate, and what to leave in shadow. In this 
scrupulous examination we find fundamentally; 
whether our first performance was correct or not. In 
compositions to be performed by several singers and 
instrumentalists, it is clear that this examination can- 
not rest with our part only, but must comprehend the 
whole orchestra. How could a singer perform his part 
with freedom and effect, if he had not knowledge of 
how he was to be accompanied, — what instruments 
would associate with, and what be concurrent or 
contrasted with him ? So, therefore, we shall have 
penetrated at last to the smallest individualities; but 
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we did not conceive of them as unities alone, but as 
parts of the whole, and with a firm impression of 
the whole.* 

It is true that this method is not so easy and 
short as the impetuous desires of many persons 
anxious for musical power would wish it to be ; but 
it would be difficult to attain certainty and com- 
pleteness at a less cost. To the zealous and en- 
during, the path becomes soon easier and more 
pleasant, and the goal appears nearer than we dared 
to hope. For he who has laboured through a few 
compositions seriously, proceeds afterwards with 
such a sharpened sight and increased velocity, that 
with comparatively trifling labour, he reaps re- 
doubled satisfaction. 

We would, however, advise any person desirous 
of perfecting his higher education in this manner, 
not to pass suddenly from one species of composition 
to another, nor from one composer to another ; but 
to allow himself sufficient time to become familiar 
with each. If he have been busy with a fugue or 
sonata, for instance, let him go through a few more 
fugues or sonatas, in order to acquire a complete and 
satisfying knowledge of the form and general man- 
ner of handling such compositions. But let him 
then, also, compare the different works of like form, 
and seek in their contents the characteristic differ- 
ences which determine their manner of performance, 
in order that he may not get into a mannered per- 

* Little as it may consist with the province of this work to enter more 
deeply into the minutiae of performance, which indeed are better taught 
by private instruction and study, the Author is anxious not to part with- 
out leaving a few remarks, which long experience has taught him to 
consider as useful. 

In the first place, let no one employ all his means upon every com- 
position—let him not in all cases, for example, use the utmost forte or 
piano^ nor all his singing and playing oniaroents. Nothing gives per- 
formance less truth nor more sameness than this erroneous practice, 
which proceeds either from prejudice in favour of a particulax manner, 
<»: flrom a vain fondness for display. A pretty song or rondo, a delioate 
•onata or a touching adagio, cannot require the massive power of a great 
scene or of a ])assionate sonata or symphony, and cannot endure it with- 
out exa|^ration of its true value. A significant or even a polsrphonio 
phrase, in which one might wish to make every turn and the course of 
each part perceptible, would be destroyed by so quick a time as might be 
serfectty appropriate to a shewy bravura composition. The Author must 
nere take the opportunity of protesting against many of the indications 
of time, which occur in the otherwise most excellent and praiseworthy 
edition of Bach's works (at Peters, in Leipzig), by Mr. C. Czemy—- with 
an appeal, indeed, to Beethoven^but probably, indeed, rather under the 
influence of his own highly distinguished powers of performance. 

Also with regard to the capacity of the inetrument or of the tmiee and 
iyactf, a performer of judgment will be attentive so to arrange the 
measure of his fortee and pianott as not to exceed the powers of the one 
nor of the other (therefore, with weakoi^;ans to begin with moderation), 
to delay the motion in greater ranges, in order that the tones may have 
time to spread without mixing, &c. 

Secondly, let it be considered, that equal or very similar results may 
often be produced by different causes, and consequently that sometimes 
dififerent means may be employed to supply the place or remedy the 
deficiencies of others. Thus, a quicker motion can increase the power 
ef a whole movement, and an imperceptible retardation give enhanced 
expression to a note or passage, if the voice or instrument should 
fkil, or other motives should suggest delay. In this manner, in song, 
tile charm, expression, and energy of delivery, can compensate for many 
defects of the voice. 

Thirdly, it must be remembered, that hastening or delaying ought not 
to be resorted to so frequently, nor be extended so long, as to endanger 
tiie feeling of the time — unless as a preparation for a new time. That 
also in changing time it has a good effect to let the new time be in a re- 
lation of even proportion to the old (so that the new be half, twice, or 
Ibur times quicker or slower than the preceding), excepting in cases 
where a panicularly passionate subject requires different treatment 

Fourthly, we should keep in mind that the signs used by the com- 
poser, as mdications for penbrmanee, have not always and everywhere 
the same force. That, for instance, hi a movement whose general cha- 
racter is gentleness, and which should be played quietly. In reference to 
its total signiflcanoe, ^. or / ought not to be produced with the same 
fbrce as in a movement, whJbh in its totality demands a more powerful 
performance. 

We may, in fine, adopt the general rule, that the meaning of the whole 
artistic work is to be kept constantly before our eyes in the performance 
ef every individuality in it, at sole law and ol^eet. 



formance, and exhibit in a like manner all compo- 
sitions of a like name. 

So it is also advisable, after having gone through 
a work of any composer, to proceed immediately to 
the study of others by the same author, in order to 
form a complete image of the manner of the artist, 
and fix it in the mind. Every artist, every nation, 
and every age, has had a peculiar maimer in music, as 
in every other art, and in the conduct of life itself. 
This must have been always evident to every one at 
all acquainted with history and mankind, and may 
be readily perceived by a musician, if he will com- 
pare the works of artists of different nations,— of 
Rossini with those of Mozart ; of Auber with those 
of Gluck. The deeper we penetrate into thd 
national circumstances of the times, and into the life; 
qualities, and habits of an artist, the more clearly 
can we comprehend him in his works, and arrive at 
their scope and tendency. Little as our fellow 
artists seem disposed to admit it, a right and full 
understanding of art is not to be obtained without 
the revelations of the history of art. All the pretty 
figures of speech, — ^that art belongs to human nature 
universally, that it belongs to no age, that it is 
everywhere the same, that it requires merely a 
susceptible heart — are just merely figures of speech, 
which conceal an atom of truth under a mountain of 
error and falsehood ; and whose most zealous propa- 
gators usually have the narrowest visual horizon. 
As they maintain that art is of no time or place, they 
have certainly reserved the most considerable portion 
for themselves, — that is, the art of all past ages. Of 
contemporaneous art, all that is not their own is 
a closed book, and all art to them is limited to 
one or two artists, whom for that very reason they 
do not understand. All others have been false, or 
labouring in vain, or have grown old. But how 
can an artist be grown old, or be modern, if time 
has no concern with art ? They don't like to hear 
this question. 

Here it might be our duty to insist on the im- 
portance of historical instruction, but to impart it is 
not the object of preparatory teaching.f But this 
history, when written, should not be of dates and 
facts only, but of the mind of the artistic periods and 
of artists. We must, however, here repeat what we 
have more than once said before, — ^that the words of 
history will be an empty sound, and all the thoughts 
of others a useless possession, unless we employ them 
for self-improvement, for the formation of our 
inward mind — unless we really see and feel what 
history and instruction endeavour to announce to us. 

FIFTH SECTION.— OF CONCERTED, OR 
ORCHESTRAL PERFORMANCE. 

The manner of conducting the performance of 
several persons together, requires our especial con- 
sideration. This can take place in two ways. Either 
one person serves merely to accompany a song at 
the pianoforte, for instance ; or several persons asso- 

t Many notices relative to the above matter may be found in dw 

Author's Kuntt dee Qesangen, in his Veber Malerei in der Kvntt^ and ifl 

the already mentioned Jlfiw. LesUton upon Seb. Bach, Handd, Oltiei, 

Havdn, Mozart, Beethoven, and other artists ; also from manv exceUut 

I artieles ia the said Lemikon by other authors, and in NKgeli't fectiiiM. ' 
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ciate ia m <qnBl puticii»ti(Ki hi die peFformmnce; 
u in qnuteOa, ondiesCniB with or wimont a Tootl 

AeeompanitiuiU reqniTM quite a pecnlur talent; 
and it is easy to find good, nay, excellent pUyefB, 
who are bad accompanyerB. The accompanyer doea 
not require merely, like every peiformer, the com- 
{ilete nalgbt and practical slall to comprehend and 
perform the work to be exhibited : he mnat more- 
over poaseM the eelf -denial to anbordiuate his 
playing entirely to the chief part, — that is, to the 
song. He most be ready and able to follow in all 
nspects the idea of the chief perum ; to gnesa 
beforehand, indeed, his weak points; to cover hie 
lanlta, and enhanca hie good qu^itles : and all tbis 
Mt, this self aacrifice, will have merited moat, if it 
has been able to conceid itself from the hearer. 
To this tatter, no difference or diaagreemeni between 
the performera shonld be viaible; no concealment of 
defect be appreciable — the performance must seem 
to have issued from one mind. 

Bnt on the other hand, the accompaniment must 
not sink into passive, lifeleas eubmission. Nothing 
wonld be more enfeebling for the work, nor more 
diapiriting to the principal part ; eapecially in song. 
In every singer (and also in every prindpal player) 
l^ere ia mnch rather a want of, or a desire for, 
powerful oononrrent striving, — not in contradiction, 
bat in reciprocity and emulation with the accom- 
paniment. An enai^etic and strongly accented 
expression of the aocompaniment at a proper moment, 
with the recognition of the unger, is pscnliarly 
refreshing and exhilarating to the voice, natondly 
BO prone to undulating deviations : while a timorona, 
dissolving accompaniment, robs even robust m«le 
singere of certainty uid power. That, therefore, to 
female singers (and of high order, too,) a manly and 
apirited accompaniment, at a proper moment and in 
ft cordial manner, must be encouraging and accep- 
table, wilt be acknowledged by every one. We 
have spoken before, of ^e duties of an acoompanyer 
at tlie moment of performance. That by previous 
agreement and practice, the parties concerned should 
come to a perfect understanding as to the meaning 
of the work and manner of ita performance, is 
a matter of course. 

The accompanyer to song in many parts has other 
dnties to perform. It is usually his business to he 
director, or conductor, also. Time, ememble, pro- 
duction, the whole performance, in fine, is under his 
guidance. This conducts ns to the second point of 
our considerations. 

GONGBRTID OB ORCHESTKjtL PERPOBJUNCE, 

presupposes (if the result is intended to be sure and 
satisfactory) agreement and rehearsal in common ; 
and, particularly in lai^e orchestral or choral assem- 
blies, a director or conductor. 

After the choice of the composition, it is incum- 
bent on the conductor to secure its best possible 
performance. Distribution of the parte, position of 
tiie performers, time, production, everything is in 
the last instance determined by him. He must 
therefore know everything in all directions, liave 
everything prepared and ready, and be capable of 



earryi]^ it through. He that does not know tho 
necessary means in alt relations, — who is not pene- 
trated with the work to be performed, and does not 
carry in his soul a perfect unt^ of the manner in 
which it ought to be produced ; be who cannot com- 
mnnicate intelligibly by nord and action Ids con- 
ceptions and views to the performers, aud perceive 
their errors and correct them, or even possibly fore- 
see and prevent them; who cannot keep all tke 
performers together by power of nerve, and will, 
and an all-present eye ; he who is not, in fine, vested 
with absolute authority, and placed in an appropriate 
personal locality, cannot flatter himself with the hope 
of being a good conductor. 

The mere procedure of heating time is soon learned. 
7h)0-part bars are struck downwards and upwards — ■ 
the principal part with the down beat, and tha 
secondary with the np beat : — * 

"t 



In three-part bars, the principal part with ths 
down beat, and the two secondary obliquely np- 
wards, thus : — 



In faw-jiart bars, the principal downwards, th« 
second crotchet to the left, Uie third to the right, 
and the fourth upwards : — 




In gix-part bars, the same procedure is adopted, 
excepting that the two first parts (one ! and two 1) 
are counted with the down heat, the third to the left, 
the fourth and fifth (four! five!) to the right, and 
the sixth with the op beat. In quick motion, halves 
or thirds only of bars are beat For exami^, in 
qnick J bars, the first and third parts ; in qni<i \ 
or 3, ^e principal and second put with the down, 
and the third with the up beat : — 



111 IUOt sat Fmce, b««lln« linw 1» ttttn DedMmtd nTBmlr U 
.bDvelind u II leeidi ta ni, agiinit tbe fnni^ ud utun tf Ih* 
a), thai !•. (be prindpil jwrt ii rignlOid br niiiat lb' band, gr 
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The quick § is marked by two beats, the | liy 
three, similarly to the | and |, whose parts are 
Bolved into triplets. 

If it be necessary to beat all the parts or even 
members of the bar repeatedly, as in slow six -part 
motion, it is done about in this way : — 

Six! 



Thieef 




Five I 



One! Twol 

Many other arrangements are made which require 
no special mention here, since they easily come to 
mind when necessary, or the conductor expressly 
orders them. 

The performers ought not only to be perfectly 
submissive to the will of the conductor, but they 
must have tlie .capability of being so in reality. The 
proper and efifective submission, or rather resignation, 
is not dead or torpid, nor (worse still) an exterior 
compliance united to an interior resistance; it is a 
lively and cheerful acceptance and cordial perform- 
ance of the ideas and directions of the conductor, be 
they conformable or not to the sentiments of the 
performer, — and an indefatigable watching of, and 
correspondence with, his indications. This latter 
duty presupposes a more extended capability 
and promptitude than solo playing or singing. He 
must be perfect master of his own part, to be able to 
perform it correctly, and at the same time to be all 
eye and ear for every nod of the conductor ; herein 
is shown the perfectly educated artist for concerted 
performance. 

How much this task is facilitated and enlivened 
by a deeper insight into the nature of art and of the 
particular work which is to be performed, does not 
require any comment. But here,* where, after un- 
avoidable pupilage and education, the leading of the 
conductor awaits the performer, the simple General 
Musical Instruction, which has introduced the scholar 
and has hitherto guided his steps during his first 
studies — now to be extended and completed — must 
restrain itself within its proper limits. 

APPENDIX.— SCORE PLAYING. 

Otir disquisitions on concerted performance have 
brought us back to a subject which is not indeed 
very interesting to every musical amateur, but to all 
who aim at high distinction, and to all fully grounded 
musicians, is of the utmost importance ; we allude 
to the performance of score. Its immediate advan- 
tage and its principal external characteristics have 
been pointed out in the tenth section of the third 
division. How much the knowledge of harmony, 
acquaintance with and skill in cyphering (thorough- 
bass), insight into the forms of art, but especially 
the practical composition of music, must facilitate 
and expand our understanding of score, will be 

* The publication of Dr. Grassner'i " Diriment and RipienM** at 
Gruos't in Carlsruhe, it very full and instructive on this subject. 



obvious from our preceding observations. Practice 
in graduated order, and then acquaintance with the 
manner of writing and style of the composers 
whose scores we wish to study, are the last requisites 
for an easy and sure comprehension. 

The understanding of score being presumed, we 
shall now make a few observations upon its manner 
of performance. It is so natural that we should 
wish ourselves and others to hear that which we 
have read with interest, and it must be so often 
desirable to parties unprofessional to perform or 
lead from scores, that these few hints, if not of 
general interest, may still hope to merit the atten- 
tion of the emulous and aspiring lesser number. 
We take the pianoforte for our instrument, as the 
only one adapted to score playing, which is every- 
where at hand. 

After the already-mentioned requisites for score 
playing, one more is necessary. — a sufficient, that is, 
considerable skill in pianoforte playing in general. 
In this, however, we do not understand any distin- 
guished ability in bravura passages (although these 
may also be most favorably employed), but much 
rather the dexterity to lead two, three, or more 
varying or diverging parts, clearly and expressively 
together, — to bring distinctly and faithfully to the 
ear mafiy -grouped phrases and octave passages, with 
energy or with softness, — to seize distant intervals 
with either hand, and generally to perform melodies 
and passages in every mode of playing. Very often, 
almost at every moment, the score player will have 
to perform passages quite unadapted for the piano- 
forte (having been written for other musical organs), 
which force him to deviate from ordinary rules. He 
must have the ability, therefore, besides his scholastic 
attainments, to invent at every moment new appli- 
cations and modes of playing, adapted to his peculiar 
circumstances, in order to free himself from the 
inconvenience and entanglement in which the scure 
player often quite unexpectedly finds himself. 

Persons in the habit of improvising at the instru- 
ment, will find advantage from it in score playing. 
It will have been observed, however, that the regular 
art of playing may be somewhat endangered by 
it ; we recommend therefore, seriously, that score 
playing be not resorted to until a considerable 
degree of certainty and habit have been acquired in 
the ordinary mode of using the instrument. 

So much touching the preparatory conditions. 

All that we have further to say regarding score 
playing is in reference to the question 

What is the score playing to exhibit f 

Whoever clearly answers this question to himself 
upon each occasion of performance, and for every 
part of it, will find therein the right introduction to 
advantageous employment. 

Score playing should produce the contents of the 
score as fully and completely as possible ; and this 
either alone or associated with some of the parts — 
for instance, voices — of the score. In this latter case, 
the parts sung might be omitted in the playing. 

It might be imagined from this, that it was neces- 
sary to produce from thef instrument only those 
parts which were not performed by some other 
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organ. But thie is not bo. In the first place, the 
notes collectively of a score would not have the 
same effect on a pianoforte which they produce in an 
orchestra. What power is there not in a single 
chord from bowed instruments I What fulnees in a 
hrasB band ! — 



379. 
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and how little would the same tones transferred to 
the pianoforte produce the original effect ! All 
means of etrength, the most comprehensive grasp, a 
full resounding bass, must be resorted to ; and one 
might employ (but no general rule can be given) a 
lower octave for the upper parts, which in the wind 
instruments are strong, while they are the weakest 
on the pinnoforte. The sound of the horn may bo 
perhaps represented by the insertion of fifths;- 



pt^'i^fe a^^ 



■w I /=- =- 



Secondly. The collective notes of the score often 
cannot be played : and often can be pluved only in 
a confused manner. Already in the preceding in- 
stances, the wind instruments cannot be given hy 
two lianda on the pianoforte. Still leas could many 
figurated parts be adequately given, as the first 
glance at a score would show. If completeness 
*er8 possible, it would in many cases only confuse 
the course of the parts. Here is a very simple 
example ; the beginning of Mozart's vehement 
symphony in G minor: — 







It cannot be played completely. TUe contra- 
basso must be omitted. In the third bar tbe bass 
mast be transposed, and the intermixture of the 
bands in such quick time must be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. But if it were accomplished with 
mechanical perfection, the melody and the accom- 
paniment would be entangled in each other, and the 

iDu>I be wughl for in lD«lruilioiu (Or CoinpOillion, aai ihe Scienc* 



light and airy passages of the violins completely 
overwhelmed by the deeper octaves. The second 
violin, 'therefore, must at all events be omitted, if the 
sense of the original were at all to be preserved. In 
more numerous or more diverging parts, still more 
must be sacrificed to obtain fluency and clearness of 
playing. When, for example, in the eame symphony, 
the same phrase returns, but with the addition of 
the oboi from the third bar, they roust be omitted, 
how beautiful soever tbeir efiect is in the orchestra, 
in order not to disturb tbe effect of tbe melody. 

If part of the score must be omitted, the question 
arises, which part ? we answer, that only whose 
Don- execution seems to interfere least with the 
intention of tbe composition. Then again, among 
many parts, tbe least important. Thus we omitted 
above, the merely covering and accompanying haut. 
boys, in favour of the principal melody ; and 
No. 381, tbe merely corroborating second violin, m 
favour of tbe first. The same phrase appears again, 
but is introduced by an intervening phrase of flute, 
hautboy, and bassoons, so that the violiim cnmfl in 
with their melody between the wind 
Here the latter can by no means be omittei 
even in order to make the principal melody 
perceptible. 

We should play it thus; — 




and omit only the last tone of the flute and hautboy 

(./t)' ''^ order to favonr the expressive sixth of tbe 
principal melody ; bat it is the will of the composer 
that this principal melody should be introduced, 
covered and veiled by the wind instrumenta. 

But we are not always obliged to omit that which 
according to the score is impracticable, or which 
seems unfavourable It is sometimes sufficient to 
transpose a part by an octave. To this we cannot 
here add any farther directions. It must be con- 
sidered ill each individual case, whether the trans- 
position effects its object, viz., to make the score 
practicable and intelligible — whether it occasions 
any errors or unfavourable positions, or any diverging 
sense in the composition. Then ^ain, it is neces- 
sary to return into the order of parts in the score, 
skilfully and without any disturbance. 

Thirdly. There are many passages and confi- 
gurations of tones of other instruments, which are 
either impossible on the pianoforte, or so difficult as 
to become inefficient on it ; or again, which require 
other treatment. Tbe viola or tenor accompaniment, 
in No. 381, may serve as an example: still more 
strikingly, however, such repetitiooe as the following 
on bowed instruments, viz. : — 



which produce them easily in the most rapid succes- 
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sion, and with every gradation oi picmo or forte; 
whereas, npon the pianofore (particularly in third, 
sixth, and octave duplications) they are either im- 
practicable or excessively difficult, and the piano of 
the original instrument is perfectly unattainable. 
In this case we must imagine other forms, capable 
of producing upon the pianoforte the same effect, or 
nearly so, as that produced by the other instruments 
through the original forms of the score. 

If we have to cxcom/pany from the score, another 
system must be adopted. In most cases of this 
description, it is choral, or compositions in many 
parts, which are to be accompanied, and it now be- 
comes the duty of the accompanyer to assume also 
the direction, or at least the leading of the song, and 
of assuring and aiding it in difficult passages, in the 
event of hesitation, ^c. Here it can no longer be 
necessary, and would often be very injurious, to 
think of exhibiting all the parts of the score on the 
instrument. If the voices are sure, and not too 
weakly set, their parts can be passed over, in order 
to allow the player to make the perfonnance more 
full from the diverging accompaniment. 

With regard to sufficient strength, it is necessary 
in the first place to think of the bass voices ; and we 
would willingly omit wide harmonies, and a com- 
plete exhibition of the middle voices — particularly 
in strong, serious, and otherwise elevated composi- 
tions, — in order to leave the left hand free to play 
the bass exclusively in octaves, and thereby increase 
its strength. In like manner, for the characteristic 
forms of the higher voices, which ought to be dis- 
tinctly produced, we would devote the right hand 
exclusively, in order to make them efifective or to 
play them in octaves. We would even occasionally 
omit such secondary parts as the hand might reach 
(page 109), only in order to leave the principal part 
quite free, and that it might be the more effectively 
heard. It may indeed easily happen that the accom- 
paniment of a passage in many parts, should be 
limited to two forcible and elevated parts, or even 
to one only ; and in that manner the composer's own 
precise object has been probably hit upon, namely, 
the performance with a pianoforte and not with an 
orchestra. 

If any error or wavering should be perceptible in 
a single voice or in the whole mass, it is the im- 
mediate duty of the accompanyer to give assistance. 
During the performance of a perhaps richly-played 
accompaniment, this is scarcely to be expected. It 
would be better, instead of simplifying it, to have 
recourse to strong thorough-bass chords, as they are 
called ; or to play the faltering voices particularly 
loud, or, if necessary, quite alone. But this should 
not be done without urgent necessity, and then it 
requires judgment and skill to return from such de- 
viations to the richer accompaniment from the score. 

So much we offer, as a few directions in one of 
the most interesting exercises in the practice of 
music. Diligent application, proceeding always from 
the more simple to the more elaborate and complex — 
personal reflection — ^and, if possible, the leading and 
supervision of an enlightened teacher skilful in score 
(of whom, indeed, there is no excess), will now 



conduct us to the goal. With regard to the order 
of study (apart from the rule that we are to go from 
compositions in few parts to those in many), the 
most easy will be generally the Italian ecclesiastical 
music; then Handel's and Gluck's scores; Haydn 
and Mozart's symphonies and quartets ; then 
Mozart's operas; after which Haydn's oratorios; 
and lastly, Beethoven's and Seb. Bach's worka; 
not to mention many other masters — would form 
a reasonably progressive plan of instruction. It 
must be understood as a matter of course, that this 
can be only an approximative indication ; and that 
many of Beethoven's and Haydn's movements are 
easier to perform than many Italian or some of 
Handel or of Haydn ; Haydn particularly, is rich in 
peculiar combinations, and often surprises the pef^ 
former with passages difficult of execution, but 
precious as artistic ideas. 

It might here be asked, whether an arrangement 
for the pianoforte carefully constructed, might not 
perform the office of score -playing much more surely 
and better? 

The first it certainly might ; for the constructor 
of an arrangement has time at will to consider 
everything, and to choose the most favorable out of 
all possibilities. The last, certainly not. Arrange- 
ments for the pianoforte* are generally made for 
sale, and therefore in a manner suitable to the greater 
number of less advanced and educated players ; and 
hence, moreover, they are far from containing all 
that a good player would derive from the same 
source. But were that not the case, an arrangement 
can contain only one exemplification of the score; 
but it is evident that even the most full performance 
of a score can only imperfectly tmfold the riches of 
the composition. The player who has a deep insight 
into the score, will not, however, play at one time 
in the same manner as at others ; he will introduce 
various parts on various occasions, and omit theni 
as it may suit the different turns he may give to his 
always imperfect production ; and so by degrees , at 
least, he will produce more from the score than the 
best arrangement can represent. 

Not without weight, also, are the higher enjoy- 
ment and deeper inspiration which flow from the 
contemplation of the score, to him who is master 
of its performance. W^e often find that such a one 
playa preferably and better, and even with greater 
ease from the score than from the arrangement. 

SEVENTH DIVISION. 

Musical Education and Instruction. 

FIBST SECTION.— REMARKS ON THE PRESENT 

STATE OF MUSIC. 

The consideration of what is the true end and aim 
of musical instruction^ and the surest path to iti 
attainment, must be very interesting to an anthoi^ 
anxious to be serviceable to those whose early stepf 

* A celebrated exception flrom this accusation is the arrangement fW 
four hands, by F. Liszt, of Beethoven's symphony in C minor (at BxtltSkVfft 
and Hirtel's), in which the magnificent orchestral constructiont An 
rendered with completeness, dignity, and power ; and moreover, witk 
a deep and accurate insight into the nature of the Pianoforte. The 
Pastoral Symphony however, elaborated with equal care, could not bl 
equally successful. In this composition, the orchestral eflfocta are at 
unattainable as they are indispensable. 
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he guided, and desirous, also, of imparting a few 
hints and remembrances to his more advanced 
scholars, now perhaps teachers and guides them- 
selves. For these objects no place is perhaps better 
suited than the present. 

We therefore add these remarks, which partly 
belong immediately to our subject, and are at all 
events nearly related to it, on the object and method 
of mimcal education for the people^ and Jbr the 
profemon. 

Such observations, however, can be founded only 
on a clear view of the nature and tendency of music, 
and on a free and unprejadiced inspection into its 
present condition; and in the first place, in our own 
country, if indeed auy one can flatter himself with 
the hope of possessing sufficient knowledge and 
freedom of opinion. Each individual commands only 
a limited circle of vision ; and he who has looked 
around With lively interest, and has perceived the 
necessity of seeing with his own eyes and from his 
own point of view, knows how insufficient and un- 
certain are the communications of others in com- 
parison with his own experience. Every individual 
must further confess, that he himself is influenced 
more or less by the circumstances of the moment, and 
that posterity alone can pronounce judgment upon all. 
. But if we are obliged to leave the decision to our 
successors, it is also our duty to consider what we 
are, and what they may become. We are bound, 
therefore, to examine and weigh our times, and we 
are content that our judgment on them be converted 
into evidence on ourselves before a higher tribunal. 

If we cast a glance at the present state of music 
amongst us, we behold an all-pervading musical 
activity, unexampled in any former period ; unless, 
perhaps, in the golden days of Italy and Spain. Then 
from vast cathedrals, and from hills crowned with 
pilgrims, streamed the wave of sacred song ; then 
the festive trumpets clanged from glittering balconies, 
at rejoicings of princes and nobles ; then the balmy 
nights were musical with harp and guitar in lovely 
hands. Then, also, our own country reechoed in 
Luther's great days with his mighty melodies, which 
rolling from the holy choir, awakening, confirming, 
and inspiring, swept through the crowded market, 
and busy streets, into the domestic circle and private 
chamber. 

What in those days gushed from excited nature 
and internal emotion, has been transmitted to us, 
closely allied as it is, to the deep poetical nature of 
our countrymen, and now seems to exercise an 
unlimited dominion over us. 

So our public gardens, our domestic circles, our 
festivals teem with music ; numerous and continually 
increasing bands march with our armies ; and our 
tremulous ball-rooms are sinking under the oppres- 
sion of pleasure.* What town is there so small, as 
not to have at least winter concerts? What num- 
berless amateurs, what quartet associations, what 
concerts of all descriptions crowd our larger cities ! 
What period has ever seen in all places, and the 

* Lti any one witnew the insatiable spell-like influence of our waltzinfr, 
accompanied by the resounding swell of the trombone in Strauss's 
dances. 



whole year throughout, bo many operas performed ? 
and can anything at any period be compared to our 
immense gatherings of cities with cities in our 
musical festivals? In fine, what period has ever 
acknowledged, as ours has done, by word and deed, 
and with such sacrifices of time and gold, the indis- 
pensable and salutary effect of music in human 
education ? 

This spread of music, this universal sympathy in 
the concourse of sweet sounds, corresponds with the 
means which have been applied to it. However 
expensive instruction, instruments, and musical 
matters may be, all families of the middle classes, as 
well as of the higher, seek to procure them. No- 
where is there a deBciency of masters. In all schools 
singing is practised, — seminaries, universities, and 
especial music schools continue the instruction to 
a higher grade. Everywhere singing academies, 
instrumental classes, and musical societies for private 
and public performance are established. City and 
state officials provide means, and assist in the per- 
formances in chapels and choirs, and in public in- 
struction. Our book trade supplies works of art of 
all times, more numerously, commodiously, and 
cheaply than ever ; and the construction of musical 
instruments is improved with the advance of the 
mechanical arts. 

Such is the wonderful power of music to open all 
hearts, to gain sympathy and support from those 
even, who, by deficient education or organization, 
are unable to participate in its joys, — who bring their 
offerings to her fane, and then pleased, but unen- 
dowed, retire. 

£tow has music acquired this influence, and how 
does she requite our love and devotion ? 

She has the power, she is all-powerful in man, 
because she grasps him in all his fibres and nerves, 
corporeally and spiritually, the whole body and 
soul, sensibilities and thoughts. The roughest 
natures tremble at her dread clangour, while none 
resist her soft and captivating tonsa. Her corporeal 
effect is irresistible, magical — ^for the simply cor- 
poreal sensation suggests already that these tremblings 
of the nerves reach the inmost depths of the soiU ; 
that this corporeal charm is rendered holy and con- 
secrated by its connexion with the foundation of our 
existence. He who has drawn from his soul its most 
delicate, most powerful, most secret feelings, — who 
has commanded them at will, — who has cast a light 
into the unknown depths of the mind, and there passed 
a dreamy consciousness; he who has seen in this 
undulating play of the soul, aspirations, visions, and 
the deepest lideas, erect as the commanding spirits, — 
who knows that our existence would be incomplete 
without the world of sounds, such a one compre- 
hends that the spiritually sensitive pleasure in music 
leads us on only to make our sensibilities more 
delicate and more excitable, to civilize and fructify 
the inmost foundations of the mind, and to manifest 
to our souls the highest expectations, a new invisible 
world of ideas, a new aspect of existence. 

But its nature is two-fold, like that of man — it is 
corporeal from matter, and spritoal from the mind. 
Its influence may elevate us nom a rou^ hard, and 
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useless condition, to humanity, sentiment, and action 
— it can soften and correct our sensibilities, awaken 
our expectations, enable us to soar above the purest 
humanity into the region of the god-like; and, in 
this inward elevation, fill us with the real working 
power of goodness. But this same influence of 
sounds may bury us in the seductive waves of cor- 
poreal sensation, always existing, though concealed ; 
it may efface all noble feelings and sustaining 
power from the soul, and abandon us to thoughtless- 
ness, infirmity of purpose, and the ever-destroying 
attractions of the senses, in whose train follow the 
strange twins — satiety and insatiability ; and, lastly, 
the fearful loss of interest in everything. 

How does the dangerous and well-loved art repay 
our love and gifts ? 

Everything in art is pure, and noble, and good. 
Our weakness is to blame if her gifts turn to poison ; 
if we, being arrived at the threshold of her temple, 
lie sinking there ; if we hear her voice in our souls, 
but forsake her consecrated halls, and lose ourselves 
in the outer courts, destined only for the offal of the 
beasts of sacrifice. 

Much has happened which is calculated to disturb 
and distress, in our time, the pure enjoyment and the 
legitimate progress of art. The waves of political 
events beat awfully in the minds of men, and into all 
forms ot social and inward life ; but still there is 
wanting in the masses a uniting, elevating, and 
spirituaJly exciting idea. Overwhelming circum- 
stances and recollections have called forth on the one 
side, vehemence of desires, and the habit of im- 
petuously-changing impressions ; and, on the other, 
their opposite conditions — relaxation and a deep want 
of quietude of mind, and of a cessation of mental 
struggle. In both relations, materiality — as the 
element of more powerful excitations and effects, or as 
the soft tranquilizer of mind by lulling the senses — 
has obtained a height of command unknown to art ; 
and the spectacle more than once witnessed before is 
now repeated — that in such moments, when the ten- 
sion of the German mind and character of their own 
peculiar feelings become relaxed, and collapse in the 
masses of the people, a foreign hand, especially the 
frivolity and fluttering prosaicalness of France, or 
the enervating sensuality of Italy, assumes the 
sceptre. Then it is, so far as regards music, at the 
opera, that the foreign productions gain an easy and 
sure victory by display and exaggeration. How 
many wiles are employed to charm the senses in 
those exhibitions, to distract and intoxicate the mind 
of the spectator, and to cloud his judgment as to the 
real matter before him ; and how can all the other 
branches and departments of art remain uninfected 
by such an influence, when they proceed from the 
theatre — the highest and most commanding position 
of the arts. 

If, on the one hand, we must confess the degrading 
direction to materialities of the foreign operas, 
a direction which in these times derives so much 
influence from our being accustomed and, indeed, 
forced, as it were, by the public and political cir- 
cumstances of the west, to keep our eyes on that 
quarter, as to the dial-plate of disturbance in Europe; 



so, on the other hand, we will recognise the positive 
advantages we have received from them (which have 
been but too much neglected by our musicians and 
poets) in the more urgent endeavour to produce 
dramatic, or, at least, scenic animation and effect 
from combined personal situations in more common 
relations, and in the public and ordinary events of 
life. Only when, through the real poverty, degrada- 
tion, and error of the foreign opera, our musicians 
shall have recognized this element, and have adopted 
it with dignity and truth in the German opera, will 
our art herein also celebrate its inevitable triumph. 

Until that period the foreign style will be pre- 
dominant, — will be loved; it will draw after it the 
artistic requirements of the multitude, and will satisfy 
them. The inevitable consequences of this dominion 
are, — outward attractions and excitements of the 
senses— external magnificence with internal poverty 
— superficial contentment in lieu of soundness and 
depth — a yielding to unworthiness, and a base con- 
descension of dignity and position to mere parade 
of effect. Degraded music, a mere matter of amuse- 
ment, is dragged everywhere ; it pursues us into our 
gardens and at our meals ; and, in endeavouring to 
fill up the void in desolated social intercourse, it 
alike deafens our ears to all rational converse, and 
deadens our feelings to the true powers of art. Loss 
of character and significance pervades all its branches, 
and is followed by increasing loss of interest. The 
more we depart from the idea of the whole, from the 
meaning, from the conception of art and the unity of 
artistic works, the more decided is the progress of 
that disorder, — that inward death of art occasioned 
by considering the means as the principal, and neglect- 
ing the end. Thus, those foreign seductive operas 
have been able to attain their influence over us. 
We have been blinded by the authority of their 
origin, and by the fame of their highly -gifted singers ; 
by the extraordinary means employed to produce 
efifect ; by the very ridiculousness of some of these 
incidents, such as a sale by auction, a tender, senti- 
mental post-boy, not to mention more recent in- 
stances, which, from their utter novelty on the opera 
boards, are absolutely startling. On the other hand, 
we are ourselves reproached, and not without some 
reason, with not being sufficiently attentive to our 
means — a bad habit of which we trust bitter expe- 
rience will correct us. 

Hence, music assumes to us at present an aspect 
which is by no means satisfactory. 

We have abundance of mrmc, hut little pleasure 
from it. We obtain from it distraction and amuse- 
ment, where we might derive thought and elevation. 
Thus is is with our fashionable opera, where its 
frequenters are swooning with giddiness for a moment, 
and then are left empty, and in another moment 
forget it. So in our concerts, whose utmost effort 
is to display an extraordinary artist, creating 
astonishment, the most fruitless of all states of the 
mind. So in our public music, which, without 
moving our sympathy, destroys our conversation. 
So it is, in fine, in our social parties, where confined 
to heartless school exercises, or ill-judged repetitions 
of fashionable airs, instead of producing the enjoy- 
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ments of nt, it c&ubm more embarrassment, envy, uid 
tedioiisneaa than we are willing to confess to each 
other, or even to oarselves. 

Wa willingly avert onr eyea from the unpleasant 
spectacle. It is not, however, here the place, nor 
oar object, to pronoonce a judgment ; bat we 
should certainly wieh to call the attention of those 
to the subject, who feel an interest in art, and in 
popular education. And indeed, notwithstanding 
the corruptions and weaknesses which we have 
lamented, we must be total strangera to the feelings 
of oar kind, not to acknowledge and honor the most 
earnest and piomiaiog exertions and stnigglea, the 
strong adhesion to the works of the elder masters, 
fromBeetfaoven back to Gluck and Seb. Bach, tbe 
most extraordinary, although perhaps technical in- 
dustry of executants, the zealous competition ofyonth 
for scholastic and universal cultivation, so indispen- 
aable to artists, all of which has never been bo con- 
spicuous as in onr times. There is to be observed, 
however, in all this very praiseworthy labonr and 
exertion, a considerable degree of unconsciousness or 
indifference aa to matter and object, which must be 
overcome before the proper fruits can be expected ; 
and which presents to our view, occasionaliy, depth 
and snperficialness, genuine and spurions art, in 
equal esdmation ; while the nudistinguiehing pursuit 
of good and bad is honored by the name of impar- 
tiality, and discrimination is denounced as illiberiJity. 

A widely-spread activity, of great promise if well 
conducted, prevails in the track and propagation 
both of the good and of the spnrioos, but tbe indi- 
vidualizing, animating idea, the leading conscioneDess, 
the highest power of art, have still to be drawn out 
from their deep recesses. 

Many noble-minded and earnestly -thinking people 
have viewed in tliis confused whirlpool of struggling 
powers, the death of (bet art which has been the 
briglit sunny ray of their lives, in Bach, or Gluck, or 
Mozart, or Beethoven ; but we will hold fast to the 
conviction that art is a necessity of human nature, 
and is therefore equally imperisbable. On the same 
ground, we conclude that, in any partioalar nation, 
mutic cannot be destroyed and lost but with the 
natiiii itself; although both together n)ay undergo 
moiients of error, delusion, or failure. A well- 
pondered review of the history of music teaches us 
this; and an elevated contemplation of what onr 
nation is, and of what music requires and can expeot 
from it, upholds, in tiroes of niideniable retrogression, 
thoae hearts which beat for something beyond the 
fleeting moment. 



What is really the proper object of all musical 
education and employment ? 

Joy in the art — we declare as the first object, 
A joyless occupation in it — and bowfrequentlydo we 
mei^t ill how coninioii is the observiition, nnliirtu- 
nulely. tliat in thi' Ivoniini; mid pnn'tisiujj of niuaic, 
tbe urlgiual deliglit is quickly extingnislied, never to 



be felt again in ita pristine vigour and productive- 
ness — is fatal to the artistic sense, and is, indeed, 
more injurious than total disoccupation, since it not 
only misapplies the time which might have been 
otherwise profitably employed, but also destroys onr 
cag«aty of receiving satisfaction from art. 

But the joy must be really artittic — not foreign ; 
and stili less must it be opposed to art. We would 
hereby deprecate the licltlina vanity which loves 
to make a display of extraordiuary technical facility, 
and plumes itself ou difficulties overcome. Nothing 
is more foreign nor further than this littleness from 
true art, whose high calling it is to raise us from 
the narrow limits of personal feelings, into the region 
in common, of nniversal joy, love, and inspiration ; 
nothing is more inimical and destructive to the true 
sense and enjoyment of art, than this poisonous 
mildew, which overlays artistic activity and its pro- 
ductions. Nothing more surely draws the mind 
from the purifying atmosphere of art, into the petty, 
narrow strivings and contentions of self-seeking 
vanity, than this eager ostentation of personal skill ; 
and, in fine, nothing manifests more clearly to an 
intelligent mind, the wide gulf which separates vain 
from true art, than this exchange of its ontward 
means, for ita inward soul and object. How general, 
however, is thb striving in our parties and concerts ! 
How rarely is tbe joy of the listeners the object of 
our concert players and amateurs 1 How much 
nearer have Oiey not at heart, to astonish the lees 
proficient, and to startle the unartistic crowd with 
newljr- invented contrivances, vrith a technical com- 
position of a Chopin, or a study of a 'fhalberg, or 
whatever the latest finger-artist may be called. And 
how often is it not the teachers who urge their 
pupils to this pernicious competition, simply in 
order to obtain more scholars ! The lowest, most 
unreflecting, merely corporeal pleasure of music, the 
most superficial enjoyment of a skipping dance, is 
more artistic, more productive and nobler, than this 
monstrosity, which is so widely diffused amongBt us. 
The feeling performance of the most trivial song or 
the most simple waltz, is^a stronger proof of the 
ability of the scholar and of the teacher, than those 
precocious and forced, though in reality cheap pro- 
ductions of vanity. 

The corporeal pleasure caused by art, awakens by 
itself a spiritual participation ; and this spiritual 
parti/npatian in art, we regard as the highest object 
to which onr employment therein is to be directed. 
If we do not dose our heart and sensibilities, by 
caprice and ill-directed exertion, — if we do not our- 
selves destroy our feelings, and the natural opcrntion 
of our minds, emotion will spring of itself from the 
corporeal apprehension of the artistic work; a more 
elevated life will flow through our nerves, and joy 
through onr mind, such as the pure enjoyment of 
art alone can produce ; the assurance of community, 
of weli-being, will loosen the hard crust of egotism 
from our hearts, and bind ua the more closely in 
sympathy and affection with the friends who parti- 
cipate in our pleasures. The heart opens itsplf 
willingly to new sensations and an altered state 'jI 
mind occasioned by works of art, and receives tbein 
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devotedly, pure, and free from all the dross and sharp 
asperities of real personality ; it is a communion of 
one soul with others, full of the internal feelings 
of humanity, and yet exempt from all oppressive 
materiality, or other disturbing objects. And thus 
this shadowy being, invoked by the musician's art, 
waves its life of high significence before us ; we live 
in it, in pleasure or in pain, as the spirit of the artist 
wills ; with him, faultless and untouched, our per- 
sonality becomes involved in a manifold spiritual 
existence, and we experience in ourselves the count- 
less riches of this spiritual life, together with our 
narrowly -limited corporeal reality. Herein we be- 
hold long departed beings and circumstances — those 
pure forms which Oluck evoked from Greece and 
the enchanted East : the patriarchal simplicity and 
dignity of that people, out of whose darkness the 
light of the world was to come, in Handel! 8 songs : 
the mad confusion of the Pharisees and their party, 
before the holiness of the new covenant, in Bach's 
immortal works. All these pass before us; ages 
long in oblivion, seem eensibly present. 

Whatever can move the human heart in innocence, 
joy, delicacy, and childish humour, the most lovely 
play of the imagination, and the most mysterious 
sensations of our spiritual essence, — all that Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven could feel or imagine, is laid 
open to us, and becomes our own. 

The real indwelling in art^ and sincere devotion 
to it^ are essential conditions in artistic education ; 
without them we cannot participate in its inestimable 
gifts ; they are absolutely indispensable. 

It is not the possession of great artists, nor of 
great works of art, which insures to a nation or to its 
gifted individuals, a genuine artistic education, and 
thereby the full enjoyment, the highest pleasures of 
art. If such were the case, no nation could be more 
assured than ours of the highest musical education ; 
since, during the last century, at least, our musicians 
have produced the most lofty and most pregnant 
ideas that have ever been embodied in sound. We 
have, on the other hand, experienced within a single 
century, after three noble exaltations, in the days of 
Bach and Handel, of Gluck, — ^Haydn, and Mozart, 
— and of Beethoven ; also three several depressions 
from our upward flight ; nay, if we will believe the 
loudest and most numerous voices of the day, it 
would seem that in many minds even the remem- 
brance were lost of what in former days were uni- 
versally acknowledged to be our brightest landmarks 
to excellence. 

Playing and hearing only, cannot be relied on as 
a sufficient means of education, although they must 
be the foundation and companions of all musical cul- 
tivation ; for we hear bad music as well as good ; 
and we know that the weak and spurious produces 
its effect (often quicker and to a greater extent) as 
well as the elevated and genuine. We must herein 
the more readily acknowledge the power of sound, 
that even in its perverted employment it still exerts 
a vast influence over the mind and senses, — apart, 
moreover, from the effect of secondary objects, of 
prejudice, and of fashion. Indeed, it is not to be 



denied, that the corporeal effect of sound acting 
in large masses, iu conjunction with considerable 
talent, magnified, perhaps, by partiality into great 
superiority, in the performers, is capable of pro- 
ducing from very moderate or indifferent works an 
effect which may surprise artists of judgment ; but 
the cause of that effect is not in the composition — it 
is the attribute of the large body or volume of soundy 
and of the influential partiality for the performers. 
Hence we may perceive how sm^l the claims may 
be of many a vaunted work of art, whose pretensions 
have been estimated by its immediate consequences. 
Those persons, however, are acting very injudi- 
ciously, who, desirous of no further struggle, seem 
contented and satisfied with the good that exists. 
It will indeed endure without further exertion. It 
will be conveyed from artist to artist, and the laag- 
nificent structure of art will be completed, so fur as 
may be permitted to humanity. But the communi- 
cation, the participation of artistic^ and thet^ewith 
civilized elevation to our conteniporarieSy cannot be 
allowed to remain stationary. The history of the 
world is reckoned by centuries, and at wide inter- 
vals. The moments of improvement progress like 
stars in the heavens, and with them as they roll ; but 
the limited space of human life cannot dispense with 
its portion of their beneficent illumination. 

In fine, the mere external, technical, mechanical, 
formal education, does not reach to the deep spring, 
where the lifestream of art is generated and pre- 
served. It is but too often observable, unfortunately, 
how empty and unproductive this false external cul- 
tivation leaves the mind ; how, in its pursuit, year 
after year, full of the noblest germs of life, and 
capable of the highest joys of art, are allowed to 
fade and wither away. It has been remarked but 
too frequently, that these disciples of technicality, 
these virtuosi, these amateur dilettanti, these 
thorough bass cognoscenti, and aesthetical critics, 
have the most unsatisfactory conception of art, that 
they have little sympathy with it, and are utter 
strangers to its nature and operation. 

True artistic education, like true art, is not con- 
cerned merely with the technicalities, which make 
only a handicraftsman, nor with mere outward con- 
siderations, which, instead of living art, produce 
nothing but dead abstractions. It is governed by 
the essential nature of its duties, and assumes for its 
object the bringing into life and action the highest 
and fullest conception of art in each individual, and 
in the greatest number of individuals in the whole 
nation. In the pupil, it searches for the germ of 
artistic susceptibility and capacity. This spark it 
cherishes and frees from obstructions, and nourishes 
and strengthens into the power of life. It then con- 
templates the regions of art, and examines what has 
hitherto been produced. Of all this, and of that 
which is most worthy, it endeavours to convey as 
much as possible to the scholar, according to the 
power of each individual. This education does not 
move the hand and fill the ear alone, but penetrateis 
by the senses into the soul ; through the deeply 
moved sensibilities it awakens the inward con- 
sciousness. And now the waves of sound may 
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surge and roll — ^what the inward conecionsness has 
apprehended, that which has become a sentiment 
and property of the mind, can be safely preserved 
ant I extended. 

This, in brief, is the object of true artistic educa^ 
tion, — to elevate the capahiliiies, mental and cor- 
poreal, to tlie hiahest point. This is the indispen- 
sable process, without which, high attainment in art 
is not possible. This is more or less the enlightened 
struggle of all who either wholly or in part devote 
their life and powers to artistic employment ; this, 
whether it be acknowledged or not, it is the absolutely 
undeniable and indispensable obligation of all 
teachers to produce. 

Shall it be considered an empty dream to desire 
for our country, so deeply gifted in the art of sound, 
a general popular ediccation in music, in that high 
and only true sense ? Does not this want and right 
proclaim itself from the deep inborn feelings of the 
people, from the overflowing abundance of their con- 
ceptions, from our countless artists, from our display 
of the richest productions of art in advance of 
nations ? Shall our festivals be never more joyous 
with our national songs, which are more abundant, 
more varied, more melodious, and more deeply 
touching than those of any people on earth ? Shall 
the evangelical church be perpetually deprived of 
her own appropriate music, which centuries ago 
was created for her? Shall the catholic church, 
in whose sacred service music assumes so important 
a function, suffer in our country so deep a de- 
gradation as it has endured in Italy, where 
movements from Rossinrs and Bellini's operas, 
and Auber's overtures, disgrace the most holy 
moments of the service ? Or in Spain, where in 
recent times, church music is dumb, even to the 
psalmody of the priesthood ? We fear it not, and 
those who with us have a higher trust, will labour 
incessantly with all their strength, and on all occa- 
sions, to attain the highest object. We, a laborious 
people, strong in body and mind, must strive for 
a higher elevation than tender nature has conferred on 
her southern children, to amuse their happy hours. 

In so important a matter, however, the word or 
deed of individuals can do but little. The State 
only can produce the accomplishment of our aspira- 
tions. From this source much may be expected, if 
to good will, be added the power of finding fit 
agents, — not handicraftsmen who would propagate 
their own peculiarities, but men who would add the 
spirit of art to its form, mind to technicality; in 
short, men who have made true art the object of 
their lives. 

We must, at the same time, acknowledge that the 
condition and progress of art are entirely dependant 
upon the state of the political and moral relations and 
movements of the people. This has been already 
observed by many in the direction of art during the 
last ten years. But the history of art proves that 
her destiny in this regard has been governed by the 
highest wisdom and goodness. Let, therefore, each 
individual in joyful confidence do all he ought, and 
may, and can; and tranquilly await the result of 
doing his duty. 



THIRD SECTION.-^F THE DISPOSITION OR 
VOCATION FOR MUSIC. 

Considering the importance which we attribute to 
musical education, and the large demands on time 
and powers which application to it requires, the 
question becomes serious ; what result can be reason- 
ably expected by each individual from his exertions 
in this pursuit ? 

This education, in order to be profitable, assumes 
certain predispositions in the pupil ; and many a per- 
son may be drawn into a chain of labours and sacri- 
fices, which, from want of natural appliances, may 
remain unrewarded. Many indeed, not ungifted 
individuals, capable of participating to a certain 
extent in art, being seduced by its charms, devote 
their whole lives to it and discover too late that 
their musical power is not sufi&cient for the profes- 
sion, although it enables them to increase their 
enjoyment of art, and to have a deeper inward per- 
ception of its richness and beauty. The danger of 
a grave error, perhaps of a life thrown away, is more 
considerable to a gifted individual, than to one not 
so endowed ; and even in the minor case of a mere 
amateur,. the question is so important, that we can- 
not pass it over in a serious view of musical educa- 
tion, although we cannot hope to give a general and 
particular answer, which shall be in all cases 
satisfactory. 

All men, with extremely few exceptions, have 
a disposition for mvMC. They have even more 
disposition than is generally attributed to them ; 
more than they themselves are accustomed to think. 
But nothing is more common than that this disposi- 
tion, unrecognized by hesitating prejudice, neglected 
through idleness and indifference, or led astray by 
erroneous treatment, should become suppressed. The 
extremely rare exceptions are manifested by a per- 
fect indifference to music, even to its corporeal effect, 
or indeed, in some cases, by a physically perceptible 
repugnance to it. In this case, pleasurable sensations 
can be derived from the measure, or from the rhythm 
only. 

It is much more difficult to decide, how far the 
disposition of any determined individual extends; 
what may be expected from its cultivation; and 
whether it be such as to justify the adoption of music 
as the special vocation of life. 

It may be asserted in general, from hundreds of 
experiments and instances, and from the contem- 
plation of the subject, that 
The disposition of each individual is equivalent, and 

is worth cultivation, in proportion, to the pleasure 

felt hy the individual %n the art itself 

The pleasure in the art itself not in the many 
subsidiary gratifications it may produce, and which 
may accompany an artistic life — not, therefore, the 
caprice of fashion, to learn music because others do 
— not the vanity of being better educated, nor of 
gaining the highest prize by redoubled exertion; 
all these pleasures abandon us, either before or 
soon after we have accomplished our object; they 
have been our reward, such as it was, but they were 
not the true pleasures of art, which in the real artist 
grow with his growth, and are immortal as the soul 
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that feels them. Hence, we see so many scholars, 
discontiniiing, as soon as the days of instruction are 
past, all connexion with art ; and hence, also, many 
a master, when his daily task is done, drags on the 
bnrthen of a weary life in an unloved profession, 
in useless sighs or resigned indifference. 

But that the disposition exists in the proportion of 
our love of art, will be confessed by every keen 
observer of experience; and even without expe- 
rience, we might infer that such would be the fact, 
since it would be purposeless to have a faculty im- 
planted in us, which we have no power of calling 
into action. 

He who takes pleasure in music, will soon try to 
imitate it; as we may remark in the youngest 
children, who generally sing, after their fashion, 
before they speak. It is cJdefly in the means of 
musical employment, from ignorance of technicalities, 
that errors occur. A person may be seized with 
a desire to sing, but have only an indifferent voice, 
or rather, more probably, whose voice has been 
injured ; or he may devote himself to an instrument, 
for the performance on which he is deficient in 
power or in corporal structure. But even in this 
latter case, nature will often maintain her rights, if 
the musical desire be original (not instilled or caught 
from example), and the insufficient organ will at last 
be developed, or it will be sustained by other powers, 
and completed or replaced. In all such cases, 
however, it is advisable to seek counsel from the 
skilled in the matter. 

If, apparently contrary to our views, the disposi- 
tion for and pleasure in music be so often concealed, 
or, indeed, seemingly absent, — or, if the advance or 
delay of the learner vary from our expectations, we 
shall be led to acknowledge the probability of our 
departure from the system required hy nature for 
education in music, in addition to our doubtful 
judgment, as to the musical disposition. This dis- 
position is composed of several powers, which are 
sometimes found singly, and sometimes in combina- 
tion, but each of which must be separately sought 
and nourished, long before musical instruction, 
commonly so called, begins. We must come to 
a clear understanding upon these points. They are 
decisive as to the question, whether music ought 
to be comprehended within the course of our occu- 
pations, and very important in the consequences of 
its admission. 

Every participation in music presupposes that it 
makes some pleasurable impression either corporeal 
or mental. The most immediate is that which is 
produced by the mass of sound, or any particularly 
agreeable character of sound, the crash of a brass 
band, or the silvery tone of a little bell, <&c. It is 
simply of an elementary and material nature, and 
warrants no mental participation, and therefore no 
mental disposition. It is only in the higher region 
that the spiritual effect of sound is perceived, and the 
corporeal sensations then show themselves to be 
a distinct portion of the disposition for art. 

Our attention is next called to motion, measure, 
and rhythm. A deep meaning may be in rhythm ; 
and the forms of bars are susceptible of endless 



variety, whereby significance is endeavoured to ba 
shown. The groundwork of all this is the placing 
or distribution of more or less emphatic moments in 
equal measures of time. Rhythm and measure 
depend upon the fixing or estimating one tone to be 
twice, four times, or half, one fourth part, <&c., as 
long as another. The process is facilitated by placing 
together parcels of moments collectively equal (though 
imequal among themselves) into equal divisions of 
time, which time within the divisions is divided in 
the simplest manner possible, by two or three, 
forming the bars of two or three parts, or of more 
parts in the same ratio. This is a matter merely of 
the understanding, of measuring and reckonmg. 
The distinguishing of the chief and secondary 
parts of the bar, by accentuating the first, is a]$o 
purely mechanical. We may therefore consider t le 
rhythmic disposition to be within the capacity of 
any rational being. We may conclude further, from 
the multitudes of raw recruits who march in exact 
time, and of threshers, who wield the flail in perfect 
three or four-part order, that the idea that men in 
general are defective in the perception of measure 
in time, is a mere prejudice. 

A higher qualification, quite distinct from the 
preceding, is X\iQ perception of tone; the capability 
of distinguishing different tones^ and of forming 
a determined and more or less durable conception 
of their relation to each other. 

The pitch, or height or depth of a tone^ is re- 
presented scientifically by the number of vibrations 
of the sounding body which produces it. Leibnitz 
has even described Music (mathematically considered) 
as a concealed mental arithmetic, making unconscious 
calculations. But it seems more probable that 
the immediate apprehension of tones depends on 
a sympathy between the nerves of the hearer and 
the vibrations of the sounding body. The vibrations, 
however, of even inanimate bodies, produce sounds 
in other bodies similarly tuned, and moreover, call 
forth different but related sounds : and we find also, 
that trained or imitating birds; and the youngest 
infants, when they begin to learn singing or whistling 
from us, become imbued with, and can reproduce 
tones and successions of tones simply from hearing 
them. 

Hence we may presume that also the faculty of 
a musical ear is common to most, if not to all men, 
so far as they can hear at all. But in this particular 
quality, the degrees of endowment are widely dif- 
ferent, according to inward disposition or foreign 
assistance. The Author has never met with an 
instance of any person incapable of perceiving the 
difference between low and high ; but it is common 
to find persons unable to distinguish with certainty 
a tone from half a tone, a third from a fourth, or 
a fourth from a fifth, until after some instruction 
and practice. Smaller intervals, as for example, 
a comma, or even what is called a quarter-tone, are 
oflen unappreciable to otherwise gifted musicians, 
especially pianists; while on the other hand, the finest 
gradations are usually perceptible to persons not 
possessed of any considerable musical qualifications, 
such as experimenters in acoustics, and pianoforte- 
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toners, who have educated the ear to snch minnte 
diBcrimiaation. 

It is very common to confound thU fine appre- 
ciation of Bounds, with talent for music ; or at least, 
to consider it as an indication of that talent. This, 
however, must not be assumed withont many allow- 
ances. If this faculty be deficient or manifestly 
feeble, we may certainly snppuse that the original 
powers of the mind have not been applied to the 
living sonnda of music ; nevertheless, more than one 
example can be named of very small or very imper- 
fectly-developed appreciation of tone, accompanied 
by very considerable susceptibility for music* On 
the other hand, the keenest perception of tonic 
differences is by no means a sign of, nay, — it ia not 
essentially necessary for musical talent. Still less 
aro cerlain externa! capabilities of this faculty, 
which are not uncommon, to be considered of any 
importance. Thus, there are persons not at ^ 
remarkable for musical talent, who can carry home 
with them from the orchestra the pitch of any piece 
of music, and reproduce it at pleasure. This ia 
certainly not a useless faculty of memory, but it haa 
no connectioQ with deeper powers, and may indeed 
rather indicate a diminished activity of the imagin- 
ation, unless it have been acquired by long habituation 
to the orchestra. On the other hand, it occasion- 
ally happens that highly-gifted singers and violinists 
permit themselves certain deviations from abstract 
purity of intonation, not from any want of percep- 
tion, but from an impulse of the original and natural 
relations of sound, as distinguished from our arti- 
ficial tempersmenta, or possibly from exaggerated 
expression. 

If to these fundamental qualifications we add 
memory for musical compoaiciona, a moderate activity 
of intellectual comprehension, and a certain degree 
of courage or confidence, with the necessary dexterity 
of limb, member, voice and speech, — we shall have 
assembled all the qualifications necessary for the 
cultivation of music. We should, however, never 
delay encouraging the growth of the higher faculties 
— the sensibility of the mind, and feelings for the 
■ignificance of compositions, and of the forms of 
composition, and that direction of the mind which 
tends to give musical form and embodiment to 
seuBationB and ideas — the so potent spell and mystery 
of the poet-musician. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a determined 
idea of disposition for mnsie. It is, as we have 
Been, a combination of properties, and is therefore 
found in different states of completeness. It is 
rarely denied altogether to any individual, but seems 
to exist in the most diversified gradation and variety. 
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But as this aptitude, like every other human fiunlty, 

is capable of indefinite extension and improvement, 
it is never possible, at least in the beginning or 
before some cultivation, to predict bow far we may 
expect any specified individual to advance. We 
must return to our original assumption — 
Every one will advance or he led so far as his tineere 
but tmailoyed pleature m mutic calls him. 

He, therefore, who has a susceptibility for mnuc^ 
and feels pleasure in it, may with confidence devote 
BO much time and labonr to it as bis peculiar calling 
and circumstances may allow. So long as it ia 
a labour of love with him, it will be a labour of profit 
also ; and thus, to such a one, instruction will be no 
unnecessary nor useless burthen, until the Umits of 
his faculties be attained. And let every one re- 
member, that the chief end of all artistic education 
is no other than the exaltation of oar susceptibility 
of, and participation in art, for our greater happiness 
and improvement. In this view, neither will a heated 
imagination drag us into a professional life against 
nature and intention ; nor will the poor ambition of 
showy attainments, quite foreign to the true idea 
of art, rob us of the genuine reward of our exertions. 

He, however, who thinks he feels an impulse to 
devote his entire life to music, should examine 
seriously whetlfer this impulse be not imaginary ; 
whether it be not rather a feeling of occasional and 
momentary enthusiasm, than a permanent and steady 
love for art. Whether the chief inducement be not, 
perhaps, the apparently unrestrained and joyous 
tenour of artistic life, or ambition excited by the 
brilhant career of others. These outward seductive 
allurements are, for the most part, bitterly repented 
of when too late. There are, indeed, examples of 
success attained under such insufficient motives, but 
rarely accompanied by inward satisfaction, and gene- 
rally embittered by the loss of the real pleasure of 
art, and of bodily health. 

Those, finally, who consider themselves called 
upon to adopt composition ai a profession for life, 
should undergo a most rigid self-examination. Their 
calling is the highest, but it is also the most exacting 
and uncertain ; and no one ean counsel them witji 
well-grounded decision. No person aught to dedukite 
himself to thU branch qftheprofesnon, unlets eon- 
straitud by every impulse of hi* tout; no one who 
can endure with patience any other occupation — who 
is not wiUing to sacrifice, for the satisfaction of that 
vehement and resistless vocation, all the security 
and comfort of his existence, and who cannot Icok 
with firmness on the chance of missing the chief 
aim of all his exertions. Such a vocation is gene- 
rally, if not always, indicated in early years, by 
fancifal preluding, and attempts at composition. He 
who waits to compose, until he has learned the rnlea 
of composition, will rarely, if ever, be a composer. 
It is abo to be considered, that a disposition thna 
early manifested, and in some degree fostered and 
nourished, has had time for development before the 
application of scientific rules, — that it is therefore in 
a more expanded and invigorat«d state, and gives 
tbo Bcholu the ineatimable advantage of many 
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imagmings and experienccB, whereby confidence has 
been acquired, equally remote from timidity and 
from presumption This advantage, however, ia not 
indispensable. True love and perseverance, altboagh 
later in the field — bnt not too late — may still gain 
the victory. 

A compoaer by profeaaioo will, however, Boon 
discover that his occupation cannot be the azcluaive 
business of life, for the simple reasoii, that no one 
can compose always. Poetry, whether in ttmei, or 
words, or colours, demands the most vivid moments 
only of our existence ; and with all the requirements 
for its production and exhibition, must still leave 
mncb of our lives in vacancy ; the brightest and 
richest genius has no other destiny, neither would 
any other be endurable. Further still from the 
student, must be the vain and nahallowed hope of 
obtaining a competence by his productions. The 
greatest artists. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
were not able to accomplish that object Such, 
indeed, has been sometimes effected by fashionable 
composers of the Italian Opera, patronized by the 
caprice of prime donne, but then only in advanced 
age. A subsidiary occupation has always been 
found necessary to a composer, such as singing, 
playing, conducting, or teaching ; and notwith- 
standing the hindrance and burthen this occupation 
may perhaps now and then seem, it will be found 
B salutary and invigorating companion. Each of 
these occupations baa a favorable and important 
aspect to the composer— one or more of them he 
must embrace, and this circumstance should have due 
weight in the choice of the profession. 

FOURTH SECTION.— THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

THE MUSICAL FACULTIES. 

We must have recognized that nature has given 
musical capabilitiea to most individuals ; but that 
these powers and susceptibilitiea exist in the moat 
manifold variety of gradaiions. The germ of these 
faculties, like that of all our other powers, ia 
strengthened and unfolded by all the appearances 
and impressions of tiie outer world on ue, from the 
moment of our birth ; and when placed at the dis- 
posal of the instructor, it has already underfj^ne 
a certain degree of expansion from the unconscious 
tuition of daily experience. 

The development of the musical faculties, how- 
ever, as far as regards the meaning of sounds, 
labours under disadvantages, particnlarly in northern 
climates, from which our other faculties are com- 
paratively free. The moat pressing wants and con- 
stantly urging requirements of life, call chiefly into 
action that other spiritual sense, the eye, in combi- 
nation with the understanding. The child learns to 
distingniah earlier by the eye than the ear ; while 
its understanding ia almost incessantly employed in 
seizing the significance of sounds, as indicative of the 
objects of sense by which it is surrounded, rather 
than the meaning of sound in any musical relation- 
ship; a kind of affinity, which to the uneducated ear 
remains, perhaps, through life unknown. The 
musical element has less occasion to be exhibited 
by na more silent Gennana, than among our 



Bouthem and western neighbours. It is, neverthe- 
less, as deeply significant, well defined, and power- 
ful in our language, even as in the Italian, which, 
indeed, can claim auperiority only in some degree of 
clearness, and an old prejudice in its favonr. 

Long continued neglect and suppression, indeed, 
of musical qualifications, are much to be lamented; 
more particnlarly during musical education itaelf, 
when such neglect operates moat severely. Parents 
and teachers are more apt to complain of the want 
of disposition in their pupils, than to seek in them- 
selves the cause of that deficiency. Only when the 
delays and the misapprehensions shall be attacked on 
all sides, and overcome, will our conviction be com- 
plete, that the musical qualifications given to most 
are mucb more considerable than is genenUly 



Op the Time puBvionB to Learning. 
This period requires domestic care and solicitude, 
as a preparation for the directing hand of the master ; 
and hero it is, that the mother, as monitor of the 
awakening senses of her child, is called upon to 
exercise the budding susceptibilities on salutary- 
objects, and shield their tender impressiveness from 
violent and distracting sensations. Oertarn deter- 
mined sounds have an incalculable and laalang effect 
on the infant mind and senses, when presented to 
them without constraint or obvious intention. The 
pure sound of a little bell, the combined sonnds of 
two or three glasses, producing, for example, c — a, 
and then g — ^-^, 'be contrast of high clear sounda 
and low murmurings (in a decided rhythm, anch, for 
example, as the following — 

— L' r ' df r i r r ' £f r 

which appears aufficiently conformable to nature) 
are best calculated to affect the infant perceptiona. It 
can easily be imagined, how at a later period, listen- 
ing to the rolling thunder, to the whispering and 
rustling of the evening breeze, to the murmuring 
brook, to the moan of the impending storm, to the 
warbling of the nightingale, may penetrate into, 
and influence the yearnings and aspirations of fresh 
youthful existence, jvherein are imbedded those 
bright germs of thought, whose future expansion 
and msjiifestation are exhibited in the high pro- 
ductions of genius, at once the glory and the despair 
of each succeeding age I But how many circum- 
stances conspire to disturb, counteract, and disenchant 
these beautiful and fructifying moments of early 
youth, particularly in large cities I How necessary 
is help, where nature cannot be left alone ! How har- 
rassing and destructive, while the precious momenta 
of culture are so few, that the delicate and tender 
perceptions should be jarred by the harsh rolling of 
the streets, the deafening crash of brazen bands, and 
the rough growl of drums ; that their fine organiza- 
tions should be either rent or palsied by coarseness 
or force, while yet scarcely awake to their legitimate 
functions ! Let, therefore, every mother who has 
a perception of the charms of music, and of its 
civilizing influence, weigh well the importance of 
the early educatioD of the senses. Her simple 
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song * in which perhaps the infant voice is blended, 
is the most natural, and often the most fruitful 
lesson. A march of the most simple melody, 
and merely drum rhythm, which the boy and his 
father perform together, round about in their apart- 
ment, inspires more delight and feeling of measure, 
than many a half-year's instruction. If by great 
good fortune the tender ear of childhood should be in- 
dulged with the delicious enchantment of an opera, the 
few enraptured hours thus spent may cast a broad 
and glowing beam of sunshine to the latest days of 
life. For such an initiation we could wish every child 
to enjoy the dear old, but ever fresh and young 
Zauberfiotey that child's fairy-play, which Mozart has 
immortalized with the power of prolonging and 
reproducing during all our lives the earliest and 
most innocent blossoms of youthful delight. In this 
play, congenial childhood enters with the sweetest 
self-devotion into the wondrous and inconceivable 
passions of maturer age, and is carried away at last 
to the perception of the truth, to the dreaded dagger ; 
but with such guileless purity, such forgetfulness of 
self, that the star-flaming queen can scarcely be 
reproached when she rises delicately, and without 
efifort, in melting harmonies, from the midst of her 
sufferings. On the other hand, we would withhold 
from the young sensations, the old and revived 
operas of mere show and exaggerated effect ; and 
more especially those prosaic representations of 
ordinary life, in which the music sinks with its sub- 
ject into mere triviality and nothingness. In like 
manner we would spare our young pupils the in- 
fliction of chamber or social music, which in general 
they do not understand ; and lastly, we recommend 
moderation in quantity. The first opera once, — 
the full organ in the church, when empty, — seldom 
warlike music, and still more rarely, a concert. 
These are important moments in the young and 
impressible existence, and must be of extraordinary 
eccurrence. Moreover, we would petition for the 
liberty for all children to play freely after their own 
fashion, on the pianoforte ; to invent, and search, and 
lose themselves as they please, so long as they do 
not injure the instrument. This ad libitum playing 
is mostly prohibited, particularly if the days of in- 
Btruction have begun. The child is told to employ 
itself more usefully, in finger exercises or written 
compositions. But how shall the individual musical 
feelings, or the yet feeble inventive imaginings, be 
fostered and educated to self-power and trustfulness, 
if the only, and at this age indispensable means 
of cultivation be withheld ? We are delighted to 
hear of the infant Mozart, who, in the third year of 
his short life, sought to arrange sounds in musical 
combination; and at the same time, we forbid the 
like practice to our own children, or disturb their 
often burning dreams of harmony with our short- 
sighted and self-sufficient worldly prudence. 

We wish to say another word in these nursery 
details, concerning speech. It might almost be 

♦ We take this opportunity of recommending, for the above object, the 
collection of German Popular Songs, by Erk and Irnier, which we have 
already mentioned at page 84, in note. It contains a rich treaeuie of 
natural, refreshing, and Joyous song. 



maintained, that we, in Germany, have more men 
who write, than speak well ; so hollow and uncer- 
tain, so feeble and oppressively restrained does our 
magnificent, copious, and universally appropriate 
language appear in speech, while its perfections have 
only obtained for it the calumnies of undistinguishing 
foreigners, and the neglect of our own countrymen, 
who have mistaken, disfigured, and corrupted it. How 
seldom do we hear any one among us speak openly 
and freely from the chest ! How rare is the pure, 
full sound of the vowels, or the clear distinctness of 
the manifold characteristic varieties of the con- 
sonants ! When do we hear modulation of the voice 
in speaking ? and rarer still, any attempt of raising 
or depressing the intonation, without the most abrupt 
helplessness ? Much of this defective condition of 
our speech is probably owing to the rarity with us, 
of public speaking, and other restricting circum- 
stances ; but we doubt not that early education, and 
want of attention in after life, are, at least, equally 
culpable^ in not removing these disadvantages, whose 
baneful influence indeed does not affect music alone. 

Thus much we have thought it necessary to say, 
touching the fostering and development of the 
musical faculties before and with the commencement 
of musical instruction. More definite and minute 
particulars must be had from the teacher. 

Of Instruction. 

How often — we ask again — do we hear teachers 
complain of the want of disposition in their pupils, 
and how rarely is any serious exertion made to 
develope and strengthen this disposition? How 
seldom are the means anxiously and assiduously 
sought for, to strengthen the weak, and supply the 
deficient ! Is, then, the object of musical instruction 
merely to enable the pupil to play a certain number 
of compositions, — to acquire an amount of mechanical 
cleverness, and a quick perception of visible signs ? 
All this can be mastered by the understanding 
and corporeal aptitude alone, without any deeper 
participation in the soul ; but it is also fruitless in the 
mind and disposition, and without life in artistic 
feeling. He, however, who is not satisfied with that 
empty and ineffective advantage, but thirsts for the 
really operative benefit of artistic cultivation, must 
seek it nowhere but in the fountain and domain of 
all art — in the artistic feeling, — and in the natural 
disposition from or to which everything is developed 
or tends. 

Here a fundamental principle presses forward, 
which might seem too evidently correct to require 
mentioning, if it were not so often violated in 
practice. We ought never to place ant/thing before 
the scholar — tw composition rmatsoever, which he is 
not capable of completely understanding. Works of 
deep meaning, much combination, or even merely 
great extent, require a certain maturity and settled 
formation of the mind for their performance, if they 
are to be presented with feeling and judgment, and 
not simply with mechanical dexterity. It would be 
thought ridiculous to give the works of Dante or 
Shakspeare to children, or even the easy extravagant 
fictions of Ariosto, and yet we require them to play 
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Bach's fngnes, and Beethoven's deepest works, 
. or richly figurated concerted compoaitionB ; and we 
give grand opera scenes to beginners, who might 
delight both themseWeB and ne in a simpte natural 
song. Unfortunately, this process, with a little 
deverness and mechanical diligence, cannot easily 
fail of producing an ostensible effect; and thns 
parents and scholars are deluded with the outward 
appearance of having made some progress— of a great 
atep forward having been achieved ; whereas, in 
reality, only one thing has heen done, that is, nature 
has been paralysed and placed oat of the reach of 
symjlathy. 

Of thb Develofmeht off t&b FsEuna of 

MEAsnaE. 

It is in this matter that the complunts of want 
of perception chiefly originate. This defect is, in- 
deed, often formally instilled into the scholar. The 
feeling of messnre and sensation of rhythm — we 
repeat it, — are innate in every human being gifted 
with understanding, btit, like every other faculty, in 
different gradations ; and they are certainly not so fsr 
elaborated by nature, as to enable their posseseora to 
distingnish and perform the manifold and artistically 
combined rhythms of oar compositions. Let us 
examine one of the easiest sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, 
or Beethoven, or one of the airs of Spontini, Weber, 
or Rossini : what a nnmber of digressing end artisti- 
cally entangled rhythms ! How the parts of bars are 
divided into quavers, — sometimes into semiquavers 
or triplets, with dots, — or joined together by binds 
and syncopations ; what a variety of accentuations 
must occur in such a composition I Everyone who 
has but a proximate idea of this rhythmic multiplicity, 
must perceive at once, that without much care and 
education, the natural feeling of measure coald not 
auf&ce for the performance of such productions. But 
this is just what the generality of teachers concern 
themselves the least about. If they pursue any 
regular plan in the instruction of the scholar, the 
compositions follow each other, almost exdusively, in 
the ratio of the dexterity they require in their 
execntion. The entangled rhythm remains uncom- 
prehended; and it is considered sufficient, if the 
measure, that is, the equableness of motion, he 
forcibly preserved by the perpetual counting of the 
master, accompanied by the pupil, and by incessant 
beating time in extraordinary and ridiculous atti- 
tudes. By these means, however, the feeling of 
measnre, tiie finer rhythmic sense, and the insight 
into the nature of rhythm, cannot assuredly be in- 
spired and developed. With every new composition, 
this misery of counting, heating, and stamping begins 
afresh, until a mechanical haUt ofeqvaliiy is formed, 
instead of a living Jeeling for equal and uniform 
measure and itJ> expression. It is unfortunately too 
true, that most musicians are content with the sense 
and capadty for mechanical equality of measnre, — 
for the cold inanimate beat ; and consider the rich 
and living rhythmical feeling as superfluous. 

How easy ii it, on the other hand, to an en- 
lightened teacher, particularly in the beginning, to 
4laddate tiie variotiB forma of rhythm by a me- 



thodical arrangement in respect of simplicity and 
increasing complicity or mixture ! Marchea for the 
boys, dances for the girts — four-hand playing npoB 
the pianoforte, or playing with other instrnments, 
makmg the accentuation perceptible from the be- 
ginning — repetition of pniposely accented playing— 
in case of necessity, marching or exercising arranged 
motions by the pupil, to the playing of the master, 
or of another pupil under the eye of the master ; kll 
these expedients, — preceded, of course, by a perfectly 
clear explanation and analysts of the rhythm, and 
many small helps and incidents arising from the 
instruction itself, and which cannot now be named, 
— are the most appropriate means of oultiTating the 
feeling of measure.* 

Develophekt of the Feeliko of Tvae. 

Students of the pianoforte are in a still worse poaj- 
tion with regard to the development of the sense of 
t&ne. Here elementary teachers imagine they have 
accomplished everything, if the scholar can play 
correctly the note before him. Whether he have 
a living perception of what he plays, or whether this 
excite any emotion or consciousness in him, is not 
thought worthy of consideration. 

With better intentions, however, many teachera 
fail in their means. We will not agun mention, that 
in respect of this faculty also, the t^oiee of a profes- 
sion must depend upon the capacity of the scholar ; 
but proceed at once to the first means of awakening 
the perception of tone; to those means indeed, which, 
on false fundamental principles, are generally avoided 
or thrown aside. 

The first practice is the exertion of our own 
faculties diligently, in seeking and inventing succes- 
sions of ttme». 

In beginning the pianoforte (or any other instru- 
ments admitting similar exercises), the first lessons 
generally consist of a string of finger exercises, 
which are repeated in all the scales. On this ecca- 
sion, we advise that no exercise be written for some 
time, but that the scholar imitate them from the 
teacher, and thus immediately imprint them on his 
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memory. ' Only when tlie exercises become so 
numerous, tliat we might apprehend they would be 
forgotten, would we allow them to be written, and 
then in brief, the major in the scale of C major, and 
the minor in the scale of A minor. Then the 
scholar must seek out the same exercises in all the 
other scales by the aid of his ear alone. In like 
manner, when an exercise has been given to the 
pupil in chords, he must seek it out also on every 
degree and semitone ; during which performance, 
the utmost assistance we could allow from the 
teacher, would be, the exclamation of " False !" 
whenever an error were committed. Only when the 
scholar has attained a certain proficiency, may he be 
told how the scales and tones are to be named, and 
he may then be allowed to write them out It is 
very desirable, also, to induce the pupil to perform 
the scales and chords with his voice. 

A second means of producing a lively impression 
of tone, is to play and sing from Tnemory, The 
dread expressed by most parents and teachers, of 
playing by heart or from ear, must appear ridiculous 
to all persons who are well informed in matters 
of teaching and education in general; since, in all 
other objects of mental cultivation, the employment 
and strengthening of the memory is so 43eriously and 
authoritatively insisted on. Tne only ground of 
objection is, that the beginner, not looking at the 
notes, is liable to play incorrectly, that he will 
gradually forget his exercises, and never be able to 
play with certainty from notes. Against these evils, 
there are very sure remedies close at hand. Shou d 
this incorrectness be apprehended, only give the 
scholar such long and so, many compositions at once, 
that it will be impossible for him to learn them by 
rote. Occupy him early with four-hand or accom- 
panied compositions, which are difficult to learn by 
heart, since no single part contains them entirely. In 
fine, do not allow everything to be so learned ; and 
in what is permitted, insist upon the most rigid 
fidelity to the notes; and on the slighest deviation 
in this respect, let the notes be resumed. In an ex- 
treme case, an unfinished composition can be given 
to a scholar who seizes by heart with extraordinary 
rapidity; and different parts of the composition can 
be filled up, altered, and corrected continually, so 
that the attention of the scholar must be constantly 
engaged in detecting the changes. There is no 
doubt, indeed, that an intelligent and attentive 
teacher will always find means to prevent the abuse 
of a faculty so agreeable and pregnant with such 
innumerable advantages to the player, and so mani- 
festly precious to a composer. The highest freedom, 
power, and feeling in performance, or in conducting, 
are not to be attained while we are chained to the 
notes ; and how composition and improvisation are to 
be carried to any perfection without a sure memory. 
Is not easy to be imagined. 

Learning to play and sing by heart, not only 
strengthens the feeling of tone, inasmuch as it neces- 
sitates the imprinting of single relations of tones, 
and the recalling of them according to such impres- 
sion, — ^but it enables us, also, to imagine whole com- 
positions, with all their combinations present to our 



minds. Here we may add a third means, which Is 
peculiarly adapted to quicken the attention, to t 
excite the watchfulness of the scholar, to accustom 
him every moment to instant and enlarged appre- 
hension and decision, without which no deep penetra- 
tion can be effected in art or in artistic works. This 
means is, frequent playing and singing at sights 
especially four-handed or with accompaniment, and, 
indeed at once, in the absolute time (tempo), or 
nearly so, required in the composition. The teacher 
in this case must make the pupil understand, that it 
is absolutely necessary for the success of this pro- 
cedure, that the composition should be played 
throughout without omission, interruption, or remis- 
sion in time, to the end; that no reflection, no 
repetition, no looking back for errors, is permitted ; 
but on the contrary, that the eye must constantly 
press forwards, and the performance must instantly 
and inevitably follow the eye. This alone must be 
required of the scholar, and must unrelentingly be 
insisted on by the teacher, and be more particularly 
and unfailingly observed in practice, if the latter 
should play with his scholar. On the other hand, 
the scholar must be comforted with the reflection 
that under such circumstances, he is not answerable 
for single failures, omissions, &g. The first attempts 
at this practice are often, indeed, wretched per- 
formances—quite laughable even, to those who do 
not consider how many qualifications must work 
herein together for the best possible effect to be 
produced. Usually, however, a vast improvement 
is manifested with unexpected rapidity, if the teacher 
begins and proceeds with judgment. 

Of course, together with the above exercises, other 
compositions are most carefully studied, and are 
considered the chief materials of instruction. For 
the playing at sight, easier compositions are selected ; 
and when they have been used for this object, they 
may be carefully studied. Then the disadvantages 
arising possibly from sight playing, that is, over- 
rapidity and inexactness, <fec., may be corrected. 

In fine, may we never, indeed, willingly suppress 
that most fruitful means of animating and exalting 
the musical sense, invention ; but with joy and hope, 
on all occasions, most tenderly foster and encourage 
it, whether it be exerted in writing or at the instru- 
ment. How often is the young pupil reproved by 
teachers and parents, if he allows himself to try and 
try, and seek out his fancies on the piano! How 
often — ^we have already deplored it — is he told that 
that is useless dreaming, and that a finger exercise is 
much more improving ! How often are his first 
attempts at writing thrown away with contempt, 
and his want of talent, or the widely different pro- 
fession for which he is destined, urged upon him, in 
order to withdraw him from such nonsensical fancies 
and vain exertions. To a highly-gifted individual, 
such insults are simply discouraging. To a less 
gifted person, they are too often destructive. Let 
no man be enticed into the profession of a composer. 
He who does not feel interiorly an irresistible calling 
to that course of life, has no security for its success. 
But let not the highest and most prolific form in 
which musical sense and power can be worked out 
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and perfected, be disturbed. We are all exercised 
from childhood upwards, in classical employment, 
even in versification. Are we, therefore, all educated 
to be authors or, perhaps, poets? By no means. 
But there is no more powerful means of developing 
the mind, and making it master of its organ — speech^ 
than the elaboration of its own thoughts and 
imaginings. How much more important, then, must 
such a means be in music, for which we have no 
such enormous preparatory formation, than in think- 
ing and writing, for which our whole life has been 
a school, by our incessant thought and speech, from 
the earliest age. 

FIFTH SECTION.— OBJECTS OF MUSICAL 
EDUCATION AND THEIR TIME. 

What is to be learned, and which is the proper 
time for each kind of instruction ? These questions, 
of the utmost importance in their minutest par- 
ticulars, demand the gravest and most searching 
consideration from parents and teachers when they 
have determined to dedicate a child to musical 
education. To professors of music, these questions 
must always be of the highest interest. In order to 
point out, at least, the most important periods, we 
will take a cursory view of all the relationships and 
circumstances of musical employment, whether as a 
profession or otherwise. 

We must, in the first place, clear away a deep and 
widely diffused prejudice. On the question being 
asked. What ought to be learned in music ? it is 
usual, particularly among teachers, to make a dis- 
tinction between those persons who make music a 
profession, and those who cultivate it merely for 
pleasure and general humanizing education; between 
future professional men and mere amateurs. The 
former, according to the judgment of the teachers, 
ought to he ^fundamentally — ^the latter, however, only 
superficially t or less fundamentally instructed. This 
distinction is one of the most erroneous and destruc- 
tive that ever crept into discipline. That education 
alone is beneficially fruitful which is most perfectly 
grounded ; and, what is more, it is the easiest, and 
consumes the least time. In order to be convinced 
of the truth of these assertions, it is only necessary 
to have a right understanding of the nature of this 
fundamental knowledge ; not of the false pedantry 
which assumes its name (and is as useless to the 
professional man as to the amateur), but of the 
study absolutely necessary for the comprehension of 
the real nature of the science, of the close connection 
of all that is essential, and of the constant and 
rational development of one form or figure from 
another, so that the preceding form necessarily 
leads on the succeeding, and the succeeding form 
is always prepared and facilitated by the preceding. 

Between the instruction of the artist and of the 
amateur there is only this difference — that the latter 
may discontinue his pursuit of the science earlier 
than the former, at any point or position of artistic 
power he may choose to fix ; whereas the artist is 
necessarily obliged to dedicate himself entirely, once 
and for ever, to the art of his election. 

Now to return to our own proper question — What 



is to be learned, and which is the right time fbt 
each study ? 

Song. 

We have already said that if possible every one 
should learn music : we now pronounce our opinion 
more specially, that every one, if possible, should 
learn singing. Song is man's own true peculiar 
music. The voice is our own peculiar connate 
instrument — it is much more-— it is the living sym^ 
pathetic organ of our souls. Whatever moves 
within us, whatever sensation or emotion we feel, 
becomes immediately embodied and perceptible' in 
our voice ; and so, indeed, the voice and song, as we 
may observe in the earliest infancy, are our first 
poetry and the most faithful companions of our 
feelings, until the ''shrill pipe of tremulous age." 
If, as in song, properly so called, music and speech 
be lovingly united, and the words be those of a true 
poet, then is consummated the most intimate union 
of mind and soul, of understanding and feeling — that 
combined unity, in which the whole power of the 
human being is exhibited, and exerts upon the singer 
and the hearer that wonderful might of song, which 
by infant nations was considered, not quite untruly, 
as supernatural ; and whose softened, and therefore, 
perhaps, more beneficent influence, now contributes 
to social elevation and moral improvement. 

Song is the most appropriate treasure of the 
solitary, and it is at the same time the most 
stringent and forcible bond of companionship, even 
from the jovial or the sentimental popular catch 
of the booth, to the sublime creations of genius 
resounding from congregated artistic thousands 
assembled by one common impulse in the solemn 
cathedral. Devotion in our churches becomes more 
edifying; our popular festivals and days of enjoy- 
ment become more mannerly and animated ; our 
social meetings more lively and intellectually joyful ; 
our whole life, in short, becomes more elevated and 
cheerful by the spread of the love of song and of 
the power of singing among the greatest possible 
number of individuals. And these individuals will 
feel themselves more intimately connected with 
society, more largely participating in its benefits, 
of more worth in it and gaining more by it, when 
they unite their voices in the social harmony of 
their friends. 

To the musician, but more especially to the 
composer, song is an almost irreplaceable and indis- 
pensable means of calling forth and seizing the most 
delicate, tender, and deepest strains of feeling from 
our inmost sensations. No instrument can be a 
substitute for song, the immediate creation of our 
own soul in our own breast ; we can have no deeper 
impression of the relations of sound, of the power 
of melody ; we cannot work more effectively upon 
our own souls and upon those of our hearers than 
by heartfelt song. 

Every friend of music, therefore, should sing ; and 
every musician, who has a tolerable voice, should be 
a master of song in every branch. Song should, also, 
in the order of time, be our first musical exercise. 
This should begin in the earliest childhood, in the 
third to the fifth year, if it be not possible earlier. 
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but not in the fonn of instruction. The song of 
the mother which allures imitation, the joyful circle 
of children playing together, is the first natural 
singing school, where, without notes or masters, 
simply according to hearing and fancy, the fibres of 
the soul are first freely excited and set in vibration. 
Instruction in music, properly so called, should not 
in general begin until the second step of life's ladder, 
between the seventh and fourteenth years. 

By far the greatest number of individuals have 
sufficient qualifications of voice for singing, and to 
justify their pursuit of the art with reasonable hope 
of success. Indeed, very considerable and valuable 
vocal faculties are much more common than is gene- 
rally imagined. There is certainly less deficiency 
of natural gifts than of persons observant and talented 
enough to discover, to foster, and to cultivate them. 
In the meantime, if indeed every one have not dispo- 
sition and means (and good fortune) to become of 
some consequence as a singer, let us consider that 
even with an inconsiderable voice, much of the 
most touching and joy-inspiring capabilities may be 
attained, if feeling, artistic cultivation, and a vivid 
conception speak through a medium but slenderly 
endowed. Why should any one be dissatisfied if 
small means and trouble have made him capable of 
touching our hearts with a joyful or tender song ; 
or have enabled him to participate skilfully in the 
choral assemblies of his fellow citizens. Wliether 
it may be advisable to proceed farther in singing 
and the cultivation of the voice, must be decided by 
the circumstances and inclinations of each individual 
From composers, conductors, and higher masters, 
a complete knowledge of everything belonging to 
singing is to be absolutely demanded, and also 
practical execution thereof; unless, indeed, organic 
defect should render it to them impossible. A com- 
poser who does not expressly study singing, and 
practise it as far as possible, will scarcely be able to 
write for the voice ; he will with difficulty acquire 
the more delicate musical declamation ; he will never 
become entire master of the life-like conducting of 
the voice, which is something far different from 
mere correctness. 

Playing on the Piano. 

After singing, the command of the pianoforte is 
our most essential qualification, and among us is so 
considered. The piano is the only instrument, 
excepting the scarcely accessible organ, on which 
melody and harmony, and the rich web of combined 
and simultaneous voices or parts, can be produced 
with accuracy and almost unlimited magnificence 
of effect. It is also highly adapted to accom- 
panying song, and to conducting. From these 
advantages it has happened, that for this single 
instrument more masterpieces have been written, 
since the time of Seb. Bach up to Beethoven, than 
for all other instruments put together. Most songs 
have been composed with accompaniment for that 
instrument— organ parts can be transferred without 
any change — and whatever quartet and orchestral 
music found favour with the public, was immediately 
presented to pianoforte players in the form of 



arrangements, <fcc. Therefore, no branch of prac- 
tice can promise so rich a harvest as piano playing ; 
and it must be acknowledged, that, without so 
abundant a field, any extended acquaintance with 
our musical literature would be scarcely pos- 
sible to the world in general. To the composer 
this instrument is nearly intiispensable, partly 
on the foregoing grounds, and partly because no 
other is so appropriate, both for exercising and 
exciting his own imagination and for proving the 
eff'ect of many-part compositions. It is equally 
important to the conductor and to the singing 
master. Even its defects are advantages to masical 
education, and particularly to the composer. The 
pianoforte is greatly inferior to bowed and wind 
instruments in inward feeling and power of tone or 
quality of sound, in the power of sustaining a tone 
in equality of force, in crescendo or in diminuendo, 
in melting two or more tones into each other, 
and in gliding imperceptibly from the one to the 
other, all which so admirably succeeds on bowed 
instruments. The piano does not fully satisfy the 
ear : its performance, compared to that of bowed 
and wind instruments, is in a manner colourless, 
and its effect, in comparison with the resplendence 
of an orchestra, is as a drawing to a painting. But 
exactly on this account the piano moves more 
powerfully the creative faculty of both player and 
hearer ; for it requires their assistance to complete 
and colour, to give full significance to that which is 
but spiritually indicated. Thus imagination fosters 
the new idea, and penetrates therewith to our hearts ; 
while other instruments immediately seize, and move, 
and satisfy the senses, and by their means attack the 
feelings more powerfully, perhaps, in a sensuous 
direction, but not so fruitfully in the soul. This is 
probably the chief reason why the piano has become 
the especial instrument for spiritually musical edu- 
cation, and particularly for composition ; since other 
instruments easily overcome their votaries, whom 
they seduce into their own instrumental peculi- 
arities, and create a one-sided mannerism in their 
productions. 

For the earliest instruction, also, the piano has 
the advantage (good tuning being supposed) of 
presenting to the pupil correct tones, and a clear 
insight into the tonic system by the key -board. 

But just from this point arises the important 
quality of the instrument, which may be perilous 
to all the real advantages derived from it, unless it 
be sedulously counteracted ; and this, we must con- 
fess, is at present but little thought of — nay, indeed, 
that dangerous quality is speculated on, and an 
entirely false system of education is built on it for 
outward show, through whose apparent advantages 
even the true artistic education is represented in 
a false light, as ignorant and baneful. Since the 
pianoforte has itp fixed tones provided, it is easier 
to play upon this instrument than upon any other, 
without any internal feeling of correctness of tone, 
or even without hearing, and to arrive at a certain 
degree of mechanical dexterity. How often do we 
meet ready piano players, who, from want of a 
cultivated feeling of tone^ are incapable of singing. 
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a correct BticceBsion of taneSt or of imagining it, 
who have no clear notion of what they are playing — 
nay, who in reality hear nothing correctly ! How 
many hravura players might one name, to whom the 
artistic meaning of a simple movement remains a 
sealed hook, and who therefore perform the greatest 
and the least compositions, with assumption and 
vanity indeed, but without inward participation— 
without awakening joy in themselves or in their 
audience, but merely a fruitless astonishment at their 
technical cleverness ! And how deep has this per- 
version of art into dead mechanism penetrated into 
artistic life! Whoever has an opportunity of ob- 
serving many students of music and their teachers, 
cannot conceal from himself that at present, par- 
ticularly in large towns devoted to vanity and 
fashion, the greater part of the pianoforte students 
are in this manner led astray ; and that a great part 
of the teachers are themselves ignorant of the nght 
path, or otherwise have not the courage to oppose 
the stream of fashion, or the allurements of example 
and personal advantage. 

If, however, satisfactory instruction is not to be 
expected from all masters, nor every student is to 
hope for the choice of a good master, there remains 
still a tolerably sure method of guarding against this 
wide-spread evil. It consists in rigidly examining 
the work, which is exacted from the pupil, in the 
pupil himself, and his parents or preceptor insisting 
absolutely that the teacher shall furnish really pro- 
fitable work; or, if that cannot be secured with 
certainty, in seeking immediately another teacher 
more trustworthy to his art. 

We have already said that the pianoforte possesses 
an extremely voluminous literature, partly written 
expressly for it, and partly adaptations from other 
works foreign to it. What can be more natural or 
more enlightening than to make these works the 
chief means of instruction, their complete possession 
being one of the objects of pursuit. For this end, 
technical readiness, finger exercises^ and studies are 
required. But these are manifestly only means to an 
end ; and as certainly as their use ought not to be 
delayed, so certainly also they ought to be set aside 
when the required dexterity has been gained, and 
the principal difficulties overcome ; or else, from a 
want of methodical arrangement, exercises may he 
prolonged without end. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves that in these latter times this error has 
been stretched to excess, and has overwhelmed 
us with countless studies, &c. Every respectable 
teacher, every distinguished amateur, considers him- 
self bound to present the world with some dozens of 
studies, from which a few particular artistic forms 
of fingering are to be acquired. And since the 
composition of a well-sounding study exacts nothing 
but the occurrence of an idea to be worked in the 
ordinary routine of composition ; since, moreover, a 
little burst of enthusiasm is highly thought of in 
these matters ; and, further, since the brilliant 
playing of the author, or the reputation of his master, 
renders him tolerably sure of his public, we can 
never tell when this composition and spread of 
stadieB will come to an end : neither, indeed, can we 



imagine how the pupil shall find time to labour 
through the most respectable of them only ; to say 
nothing of the real works of art themselyeSy for 
whose sake alone the whole drudgery has been 
endured. 

Let the non-musical inquirer consider the fore- 
going as a token of good and bad instruction in the 
question before us. 

Sebastian Bach and Handel, Joseph Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven — these are the artists to 
whom we owe the greatest and the most numerous 
works of art for the pianoforte. Among these, Bach 
and Beethoven stand forward, the one in elder, the 
other in our own times, as those who have reached 
the highest eminence. After them, Emanuel Bach, 
Clementi, Dussek, Karl Maria von Weber, Hummel, 
and many more may be named. W"e abstain from 
giving a more numerous list, particularly of those 
still living, as it is not the province of this work to 
pass judgment upon individuals. Upon the highest, 
the vast preponderance in estimation of the five first- 
named artists, there is not the slightest question 
among those who have the least tincture of art. The 
one may indeed be compared with the other, but 
the high preeminence of all is unquestioned. 

We can therefore declare as a condition for good 
pianoforte teaching, that the works of those five emi- 
nent men* shall be considered as the distinguished 
and governing lessons in the instniction. WTiatever 
finger exercises, hand lessons, or secondary work, a 
teacher may find necessary for his pupil, must be 
left to his decision, as it cannot be estimated. But 
the teacher who does not conduct his pupil into the 
study of the five great masters, as soon as it can be 
done with any precision, and the time of the lesson 
permits it, and does not make them the chief object 
and goal of the instruction, such a teacher, we say it 
without hesitation, is not able to give a true artistic 
education, however clever and careful he may be in 
other parts of his duty. Teachers who keep their 
pupils to fashionable dances and such trifles, to 
arrangements from favorite operas, dbc, are alto- 
gether unworthy of the confidence of those who 
seek for genuine education in art. Therefore, no 
teacher ought to be chosen without the previous 
knowledge of his method of instruction. 

* We haye to give an argent warning with respect to Seb. Bach** work, 
the " Wohltemperirte Klavier," that the younger scholar* be not set too 
early to the study of it ; and that neither they nor others should be 
persuaded that everjrthing that that great man has composed— often com- 
posed for momentary objects of instruction. &c. — was of equal value. 
Bach's manner is so different fh>m the modem style, that we cannot 
without reflection employ his works. This, and the usual beginning 
with pianos of the most accustomed temperament, have driven more 
friends of art ftrom this master than the pleasure of his music has created 
him admirers ; and, therefore, with the greatest veneration in his regard, 
we will not refuse to acknowledge that another portion of his works, 
namely his dances, have outlived their time and become antiquated. 
But the enlightened teacher will find in the six preludes pour let com- 
men^ans, in the inventions and single fantasias, nanysly in the English 
and other suites among the preludes, sarabands, Jigs, &c., a rich 
choice of the roost charming and imperishable compositions, most 
intimately adapted to our tastes and feelings, and highly calculated to 
produce both pleasure and improvement in his scholars. We would here 
wish to recommend the new collective edition of Bach's works, at Peter's, 
in Leipsig. As an Introductory School for conducting from our own time 
and manner into those of Bach, which are so importantly diflbrent, and 
for primary instruction in polyphonic playing, the Author has nublished 
a selection from Seb. Bach's compositions, at Challier's, in Beilin, 
at 20 Sgr. 

The above warning may also apply to Handel, whose works, how«Ter« 
for the piano, are not mmierous. We can recommend his Six Fngnes 
and a Capriocio, at Frautwein't, in Berlin, fiw movo advanced •todinla. 
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Pianoforte learning may begin very early — in the 
seventh or eighth year, or even earlier, even before 
the hand can span the octave. There is, moreover, 
a sufficiency of excellent works of Haydn and 
Mozart, well adapted to the sensibilities of that 
tender age, if the teacher be but capable of choosing 
them. 

Composition. 

We name the study of composition as the third 
object of general musical education. Deep penetra- 
tion into art and its productions, a rich develop- 
ment of musical talent, cannot be attained without 
this study. If it be undertaken in the right sense, 
it rewards every step forwards with clearer insight 
and increased pleasure ; and, indeed, those also who 
are not destined by peculiar talents to the profession 
of composers. 

This circumstance demands the more deliberate 
consideration, the more imperfect and erroneous the 
representations are which have been attached to it. 

Music consists, as can be seen from this book, in 
an inward comprehension of innumerable most diver- 
sified forms, constantly approaching and separating, 
perpetually combining and dissolving in each other. 
Their operation can be perceived, more or less, 
without previous cultivation, and can be understood 
and represented by a superficial instruction ; but to 
comprehend them entirely, to penetrate into their 
whole nature and attributions, is to know the 
meaning and force of each form by itself, and also 
when in combination with every other. Now, let 
us imagine a great composition before us, in which 
different parts are united in the most varied manner, 
in all sorts of artistic forms, each part having its 
cantilena, its rhythm, its succession of toneSt while 
each tone has a determined relation to the tones of 
the other parts, and with all this are combined dif- 
ferent degrees and kinds of motion, of forte or piano ^ 
and of manner of performance. Now, we say, with 
such a composition before us, we presume it will be 
admitted that without study such a composition 
could not be understood, and that the study for that 
object must be thorough, systematic, and methodical. 

Let us suppose for a moment that any one unac- 
CUE tomed to composition undertook the dissection of 
the above imagined work. Then would he be over- 
whelmed with an intolerable burden of unities. The 
completion of his task would be impossible, were it 
only from the creation of new forms and applications 
of them which daily takes place in art. 

The only ready, practicable, and fruitful proce- 
dure is, therefore, to set one's own hand to work, to 
learn oneself how to bring the forms from out the 
world of sound, to " call the spirits from the vasty 
deep ;" to learn to feel the rhythm of the forms, so 
that all present and future forms shall be within our 
scope and comprehension, because we have grasped 
the root of their existence — because we know how 
they have come into existence, and why. This the 
doctrine of composition teaches us. This science alone 
gives us, not abstract ideas upon art — not merely 
superficial notions upon the operations of art — ^not a 
few cut out dead parts, but the whole entire, with 
all its individualities, and in its unity, matter, and 



spirit, form and meaning, in that single entirety 
which is the material of true art. 

We may add, from a large experience of every 
age and of both sexes, that the study of composition, 
without any proportionate loss of time, even for 
amateurs, most surely rewards every step, even 
when but small disposition exists in the student, or 
circumstances should prevent a lengthened pursuit 
of the subject. ;The first few lessons in one -part* 
compobitions will at once awaken the sense for 
melody, and give a significant idea of its funda- 
mental forms, of the efficacy of rhythm, and of the 
origin and accumulation of passages and phrases. 
Already the doctrine so comprehensive and so 
easily comprehended of the two and two com- 
position in two parts, built upon the natural har- 
mony, makes the foundation of all harmony and 
tonic progression perfectly obvious, and furnishes to 
moderately endowed students, pleasurable and ex- 
citing lessons. So much can be acquired in two or 
three weeks, with a couple of lessons a week and 
but little exertion; and, moreover, we might abandon 
our studies at this point, without having lost our 
labour. Then the gradual development of harmony 
and the richer progression of parts, will have, in the 
mere inspection, the charm of a perfectly rational 
and highly copious display, from the most simple 
fundamental forms and the most obvious laws. But 
to any one who enters upon this pursuit with inbred 
activity, to such a one the regions of sound are 
illumined and extended with every effort, — the sense 
of music is vivified, excited, and strengthened by 
every fresh manifestation of the internal art. Now, 
with the knowledge of the limitation of chords, 
freedom in the unfolding of art returns, and her 
play becomes continually richer and more variegated. 
Then all artistic forms are imagined and explained, 
the one from the other — the order of the succession 
being pre -supposed — the one quite as easy as the 
other, until finally, their realization on determined 
instruments or in song, in ecclesiastical, dramatic, 
and other objects of our art, completes the whole 
study. At any point the study may be relinquished 
with profit, in proportion to the labor bestowed, 
if circumstances should so command, or the zeal 
of the student should not urge him to further 
investigation. 

The study of composition may begin early, par- 
ticularly with talented and lively children, but not 
before they have made some progress upon a musical 
instrument, — if possible the pianoforte, and have 

* The author has conformed himself here to the tenour and tendency 
of hit Doctrine of Musical Composition (Lehre von der Musikalischen 
Komposition), at Breitkoff and Httrtel. How little can the above assu. 
ranee be given bj the old thorough-bass and doctrine of harmony; 
how unartistic is it in foundation and method, how extremely incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. This the author has exemplified from time to time 
in the Instruction for Composition, but more demonstratively in the 
work ** Die alte Musiklehre im Streit mit unsrer Zeit" (theold Doctrine 
of Music in contention with our times), at Breitkoff and Hftrtel, 
1841,— as had been acknowledged and declared long enough before him 
by Reicher and every thinking professor of composition. The itidolenoe 
of so many old roasters, or the ignorance of masters absolutely un- 
acquainted with the real nature of composition, is still answerable for 
the painful and useless labour of many young persons. Many snob, 
indeed, are still enduring in the continually disappointed hope that they 
will at last, some day, arrive at composition, or at least at a clearer 
insight into the nature of art ; tbmr endure until the time has paiaed, 
and with it all pleasure and natural feeling, ivbidi eitber dies aw^y or 
becomes comiplMl. 
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thereby gained some participation in and capacity 
for art, and also more penetration and habit of 
reflection. They ought at least to have got beyond 
the elementary exercises, and be able to play with 
feeling and technical correctness larger works, such 
as, for example, the sonatas of Haydn and Mozart. 
Instruction in composition at an earlier period than 
this would be mere empty playing; or, what is 
much worse, would disturb, in the still unself- 
Bupporting scholar, the free and immediate en- 
joyment of the compositions lying before him ; and 
thrust, in the place of lively, soul-inspiring, artistic 
employment, cold and profitless mechanisms of the 
understanding. This is one of the greatest errors 
of a system pursued in many shapes, of instruc- 
tion in the piano and harmony combined, which 
apparently advances the students through an intricate 
mechanism with great rapidity, but at the cost of 
the feeling of ' music itself, which remains un- 
developed, and becomes, indeed, oppressed and stifled 
by the disturbance of the understanding, and the 
mechanism which that system brings into action. 
. The true joy of art and artistic accomplishment 
becomes the more surely destroyed thereby, — the 
more deceptive to the observer is the joy of the 
scholar at his mechanical success, — ^and the more his 
sudden progress in certain parts of music is in the 
beginning inexplicable to the uninstructed. 

We consider thus much to be necessary upon 
general education. The choice of other instru- 
ments may be left to each individual, under the 
advice of the better-informed. The science and 
history of music must in like manner be left to the 
disposition and leisure of every friend of art. The 
composer, and particularly the well-educated mu- 
sician, will scarcely be able to restrain himself from 
the history of his art, not merely from books, but 
from the works of art themselves. 

SIXTH SECTION.—TEACHERS AND METHODS 

OF TEACHING. 

It is manifest that, in order to attain the object 
of musical education, the choice of a teacher is 
highly important to the student, while the choice of 
the most sure method of teaching is equally so to 
the master. So many parents know not how to 
help themselves in this regard — so many respectable 
well-intentioned teachers are anxious to ascertain 
and rectify, if needful, their methods of proceeding 
—so many scholars have already been led astray or 
ruined, in a musical sense, either by a mistaken 
choice or an erroneous system, that we have con- 
sidered it to be our duty to suggest a few hints on 
this subject. We give only a few hints on the 
principal points applicable to the matter in generaL 
A fundamental improvement cannot be arrived at 
by a book ; it must be the result of a more elevated 
education of the teachers, by institutions of the 
state, and through a real enlightenment of all edu. 
cated persons on the nature and necessity of music. 

The profession of music is highly important, 
from the powerful influence this science exercises 
on our senses and on our spiritual and civil life. 
Parents should weigh well, in the choice of a teacher. 



what power is given him through his art over tbe 
mind of their child ; that he may elevate the youth- 
ful mind to the most noble sentiments, or defile and 
lower it to the most grovelling : how prejudicial it 
is merely to leave the mind vacant, while music is 
acting irresistibly upon the senses and the mind. 
Listlessness, thoughtlessness, sensuality, vanity, tm- 
bridled passion, may be implanted and fostered by 
the teacher of music ; but we may also be indebted 
to him for awakening and cherishing the noblest 
powers and Sentiments of the soul. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that the 
weightiest point to be considered, in the choice of 
a music master, is, what influence may be expected 
from him on the mind of his scholar. His good man- 
ners, however necessary, are no sufficient guarantee 
for suitability. But, indeed, the high and pure sense 
in which he has formed his conception of art, and 
the degree of his general capability and education, 
which enables him to transfer his conception to his 
pupil, — all this must be maturely pondered. But 
the choice made, boldly and with full confidence 
give free hand to the teacher. Half confidencei 
interference in the instruction, would only disturb 
the efficiency of the master. 

We must, therefore, with regard to music, con» 
sider, in the first place, what view the teacher takes 
of it, and what motive urges him in its employment 
The mere technical man, who uses art simply as 
handicraft, will produce nothing but a handicraftsman. 
The player, from understanding, will give cold 
lessons and perceptions; he can give technicality 
with ease and certainty, but he will never warm the 
heart with inward fire : he will rather rob it of its 
natural warmth. The mere man of feeling will 
perhaps allow the scholar to sympathise in company 
with him, but never insist upon sure instmction. 
Art is not mere technicality, nor mere understand- 
ing, nor mere feeling. It is the expression of the 
whole man; and only he who embraces it in its 
entireness can ingraft and rear its true nature and 
power. Talent and knowledge, a feeling heart, and 
a rational consciousness of the reality of the nature 
and operations of art — ^these are the indispensable 
qualities of a teacher of music. One of the signs of 
his artistic standing — we must repeat a former 
observation — is the works at which he and his 
scholar are employed. A teacher who occupies 
himself with small worthless compositions, in lieu of 
the abundant masterpieces of our art, shows the 
inferiority of his position, and a poor estimate of art. 
There are, indeed, masters who limit themselves to 
approved works, on the sole authority of the name, 
without taking any lively interest in them ; in this 
case, certainly, their instruction can be but of small 
benefit. The next general qualification which 
a teacher indispensably requires, is the faculty of 
working with decision and effect on the mind and 
disposition of his pupil. The mere capability of 
playing himself a piece of music with propriety and 
effect, does not here suffice. It may delight the 
scholar, it may move or excite him, it may induce 
him to a successful imitation, and even, perhaps, 
finally to a more or less noble and happy manner ; 
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but will not create in himself a free independent 
feeling, and conscious certainty in art. It is not 
necessary only that the teacher should enable the 
scholar to play whole compositions as he does him- 
self, but that he lead him into the composition itself — 
that he enable him to see and comprehend thoroughly 
each unity therein, their combination and mutual 
dependence, and their constitution as a whole. 
A bright consciousness only of the nature of art, 
and of the contents of each work of art, advances 
the pupil to a free comprehension and performance 
peculiar to himself, and conducts him by his own 
productions to the summit where individuality of 
the artist and nature of the art join in conscious 
union, and give style to his creations. Only such 
a method of instruction works beyond the circle 
of lessons which he has run through. If the 
scholar has seized the essence of the matter, he will 
not hold it fast in studies and forms only, which the 
teacher has worked out with him ; he will seek 
and seize it everywhere equally when the master is 
absent. This is the true life in art; this alone 
guarantees that the exercise of art will not cease 
with instruction, but will adorn the whole of life. 
For this object there is required, on the part of the 
teacher, deep insight, extensive knowledge, and 
in both such ability and certainty that he can com- 
prehend and explain his subjects under all their 
aspects. A teacher must know more, much more 
than he is required to teach ; he must be everywhere 
at-home, and perfectly master of his subject, in 
order to be able to answer every question, and supply 
every unnoticed deficiency. 

After the elementary and technical instruction, we 
require absolutely from a good singing and piano 
master the study of ^composition, as the most sure, if 
not the only means of penetrating with full con- 
sciousness into the recesses of art. We require of 
him an extensive and well-grounded knowledge of 
the masterpieces of art of the elder and modem 
times; and strongly recommend a continually 
observant and sympathizing eye on new productions, 
in order to acquire every movement in artistic life, 
even although masses of unsuccessful or retrograde 
composition should make the duty burthensome. 
The higher teacher, especially one who is concerned 
in the education of composers and teachers or 
conductors, ought not to delay his acquaintance with 
the history of art and the science of music, besides 
his study of fundamental composition ; since every- 
thing, and therefore music, can be perfectly known 
and fully understood only by the help of its history. 

To the properly artistic capacity and education 
must be added the knowledge of mankind, and the 
talent of working upon the mind of others ; but then, 
also, love of the business of instruction, and a heart- 
felt interest in the advancement of the scholar. An 
able master studies the disposition and inclination of 
his pupil. He judges from them, how he may 
be won, how convinced, upon what qualities he may 
rely, where he wants assistance, and by what other 
powers his deficiencies may be compensated. He 
does not consider himself as another being, foreign 
to his pupil; he neither presumes on his own 



superiority, nor lowers himself to his pupil (both 
false methods of teaching), but penetrates with his 
higher ideas and education into the mental condition 
of his pupil ; comprehends, as it were, from the soul 
of the young disciple the conceptions he has acquired 
of art and its forms ; he here separates, by his 
superior knowledge, the true and healthy from the 
false and insufiicient; he encourages, expands, and 
exalts the former, and corrects and amplifies the 
latter. In short, he endeavours to originate or 
unravel every desirable faculty in the pupil himself 
because only that which is engendered in and grows 
out from ourselves, not that which is brought to ns 
from without, is vital, and works with the energy 
of life. 

Such a teacher will lose courage only in the case 
of total indifiference or absolute incapacity ; or much 
rather, with our feelings, he would decline the 
scholar. But each single deficiency, every erroneous 
or one-sided conception, he knows how to meet. If 
the feeling of measure cannot be trusted, or is 
perhaps confused by earlier teachers, the master will 
prescribe very simple lessons of determined rhythm, 
and then make rhythmic — melodic variations on 
them, so that the pupil will proceed on the same simple 
lesson from simple rhythm to more rich, placed 
together and increasing in difiiculty. If the sense 
of tone be undeveloped, the teacher will apply the 
earlier to the practice of chords; first the major 
triad, then the chord of the dominant, lastly the 
major and minor chords of the ninth (major chords 
always before minor) by ear on the piano, and then 
have them sung by the pupil. For since those 
chords are the first indications given by nature her- 
self, one of her tones helps the imperfect feeling 
of tone in the student, to the other ; and the most 
important intervals, such as the octave, fifth, fourth, 
major and minor third, minor seventh, whole tone 
and semitone, will be gained from the laws of nature. 
If the scholar has a strong partiality for brilliant and 
off-hand playing, the teacher will fall in with this 
inclination (since to oppose it abruptly would rather 
alarm than overcome), and by gradually shading the 
passages, separating and binding, changing ihe forte 
and pianOf <!^c., in a manner comprehensible and 
agreeable to the scholar, he will make the latter per- 
ceive how one and the same passage may, by 
different playing, become newer, more attractive, 
now more neat and delicate, and then more forcible, 
(fee. It will now be easy to take a more noble direc- 
tion from this point, and to awaken the deep sense 
of melody. Should the intelligent element assume 
a pre-eminence, let us profit by it to comprehend and 
seize with more intimate feeling, accentuation, which 
is the nearest associate to rhythm, in relation to the 
understanding. Let us penetrate, as at page 43, 
into the innumerable degrees of accentuation, and 
awaken thereby the conviction that musical matters 
are not exclusively the business of the understanding, 
but that it is often necessary to trust to feeling only. 
Hence it is easy^ to see that feeling must have free 
operation, and participates of right in musical com- 
position and perfonnance. If, on the other hand, 
the scholar should be inclined, perhaps from enthu- 
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siasm, to devote liimself to the anknown feeling, let 
that noble power of the soul be respected and upheld 
which lies at the foundation of this one-sidedness. 
Let us apply to heartfelt compositions, and with 
preference to those whose effect has been already 
experienced, and point out the chief traits which 
have caused our emotion ; illustrate occasionally such 
passages, by comparison with similar or dissimilar 
instances, or hy changes which would rob us of our 
power or tenderness. Should our sensibilities be 
excited, as is generally the case with superabundant 
feeling, by melody, chiefly or exclusively, we will 
apply gradually to movements in which a captivating 
chief melody is met hy a leading passage full of 
character, or where two or more highly interesting 
melodies combine and proceed together. In so far 
as the pupil, either by himself,— or induced by the 
teacher, can be brought to notice in each of the sig- 
nificant parts that which has hitherto exclusively 
occupied him, he is on the way to elevate himself 
above the one-sided, obscure, and overworked 
feeling, to a higher consciousness, to a more compre- 
hensive and fruitful spiritual sympathy. 

It is impossible here to accumulate all the 
counsels and advantages arising from a perfect 
intimacy of the master with the mind of the pupil. 
It is enough, if, from a few examples, we have made 
ourselves clearly understood. 

That there are now but few teachers, such as 
we require for so many scholars, is true. But 
this is, however, no refutation of the justice of our 
demands ; it is only a sign of the insufficiency of 
our supplies for the requirements of our consciences ; 
and proves a concurrent striving for a recognized 
good, according to our power. It cannot also be 
denied, that often persons^ clear-sighted enough in 
general, instead of selecting the obtainable good 
masters, procure others far from proficiency, out of 
thoughtlessness, want of knowledge of the parties, or 
other secondary considerations. Here, however, the 
reproach falls on the musicians and teachers them- 
selves, who have given themselves but little trouhle 
in enlightening the public in general on the true 
nature of their art and the means of acquiring it — 
a conviction which has had great part in the pro- 
duction of this book. 

We must also notice another erroneous idea con- 
cerning instruction. It is the deceptive notion, often 
repeated, that for the beginning an inferior teacher 
is sufficient This persuasion often arises from the 
wish to save for some time the cost of a good master. 
But we must consider this opinion as an erroneous 
delusion. The unskilled master lays a bad foun- 
dation. He delays the fundamental elements and 
exercises upon which all future progress must be 
founded. He neglects the awakening and expansion 
of the natural dispositions, gives a false direction to 
all artistic procedure, and misuses or destroys the 
pleasure and activity of the scholar. The succeeding 
better master finds a scholar half tired out with 
wandering hither and thither without profit or 
reward. He meets everywhere with only imperfect 
or false preparation, and he finds difficulty enough 
in exciting attention and activity in the scholar for 



the attainment of an object of which this latter 
imagines himself to he already possessed. What 
teacher, under these circumstances (and they are of 
frequent occurrence), does not wish that no instruc- 
tion had been given — that he might freely and with 
good heart build upon fresh and unencumbered 
ground; and how many a gifted scholar haa 
abandoned art in disgust, when he has discovered, 
after years of labour, that in order to succeed, 
he must begin again from the beginning. 

In conclusion, it is the method itself of teaching 
which claims our consideration. In this matter, 
after every necessary qualification as to ability, we 
will limit ourselves to one fundamental requisition, 
which seems to us important and comprehensive, 
and which to the reflective teacher will develop^! 
itself so advantageously in every direction, howevev 
simply it may be expressed. The teacher must 
constantly bear in mind that he teaches an art 
Consequently he must treat his scholar and the 
subject of his teaching in the sense of an artist and- 
of art, and prove himself to be an artist. 

He must also constantly show to his scholar that 
love and respect which ar^ due to his fellow artist 
and to everyone engaged in higher and intellectual 
occupations. 

He will foster and elevate the disposition of the 
pupil for art. Artistic activity must flow spon- 
taneously from the heart, if it is to fructify into 
life : we cannot force evien ourselves into its posses- 
sion, much less others. The pleasure we derive 
from it is therefore the first and indispensable 
condition of all success in this region ; and the 
teacher who knows not how to preserve and increase 
it will certainly miss his aim. He must, however, 
awaken true pleasure in the art itself; not false 
pleasure — vanity, desire for reward or profit ; and, in 
order, indeed, that the student may become constantly 
more susceptible of her pleasures and more capable 
of producing them, he must moreover excite his 
pupil to a worthy use of his powers by an en- 
encouraging word, by a well-timed performance of 
the works of art, &c. 

The following point is most worthy of consider- 
ation. Art is not abstract thinking, — ^it is not feeling 
without thought nor unconscious activity; neither 
should the teaching be an abstract combination. 
Every lesson, every rule, must be derived from 
nature herself before the eyes of the pupil, and 
immediately, if by any means possible, reduced to 
practice. That this is practicable in teaching com- 
position, we think we have shown from the fact in 
our Doctrine of Composition. It was one of the most 
unartistic aspects of the earlier art of teaching, when 
all possible intervals and all possible chords were 
thrown before the pupil in a heap together, and 
then all the forms of counterpoint in small unartistic 
passages, before the application of any of them was 
sought for. Most, indeed, of the books of instruction 
give no application at all. Nature and the history 
of art point out another way. Wherever a free 
course has been open to reason, she has immediately 
proceeded to the absolutely necessary, and in art to 
the actual practice, without delay. She has followed 
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reflection by holding fast that which the moment 
required, and so in every instance she has elevated 
her mode of action into consciousness, her thoughts 
into living incarnated operation. Such also has 
been the development of art — entirely according to 
reason, proceeding by facts, by real operation, as her 
history, properly understood, demonstrates. 

Also, in the practice of music, this fundamental 
proposition is thoroughly practicable. The tonal 
system, the system of notation, the arrangements of 
rhythm, are so entirely acconiing to reason, that 
every scholar, under the gentlest guidance of the 
teacher, can unfold them further from their first 
intimations, and can again discover them for himself. 
It appears to us one of the crudities of the usual 
mode of teaching, to burden the scholar with the 
whole tonal system at once, then (or even before, as 
some books of instruction do*), with the whole 
system of notation (and perhaps in several clefs at 
the same time), then with the whole system of bars, 
while for the moment he wants only the smallest 
part of them; such as a few notes in one clef, 
leaving the remainder to be acquired on further 
advancement. By this misapplication, the scholar 
is withdrawn from immediate living and improving 
comprehension to an unartistic work of memory. 



It follows, therefore, that the order of these books of 
instruction, which merely present the materials of 
instruction to the memory, should also illustrate and 
complete their work ; and not doing so, can have 
no claim to be considered an order or plan of really 
practical instruction. 

Even the exercises, whose immediate object is to 
produce readiness of hand and voice, must not only 
be brought into the service of the hand and the 
observant understanding, but also be used for the 
pleasurable feelings of the scholar, whenever prac- 
ticable, so that what he has learned may as soon as 
possible be applied in artistic form. From these 
considerations we cannot look without hesitation 
upon an invention lately introduced, to make be- 
ginners practice upon finger-boards made of paper. 
However convenient and cheap this may appear, 
it is evident that artistic participation must be 
injured, or, to say the least, not excited or vivified.f 

This is the true doctrine, which, in the smallest 
and the greatest, holds fast and advances the reality 
of art, and upholds the student from the lowest up 
to the pinnacle — however high he may be able and 
willing to climb — ^in perfect artistic sympathy and 
activity. But this is possible only to a teacher, who, 
himself an artist, is replete with the spirit of art 
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We take advantage of the form of an appendix, in 
order to give a more detailed explanation of some 
particularities of certain works of art, for which we 
did not wish to intermpt the direct line of our 
instructions, seeing that the object of the book 
would allow us only the most necessary elucidations 
in the most compressed arrangement. 

With the same view, we refer only to such works 
as we must suppose every educated artist or zealous 
student must have within reach. In fine, we can 
only point out, not thoroughly explain. 

A. 

RHYTHMIC DIVISIONS. 
Page 64. 

For the first example, let us take Beethoven's 
sonata for the pianoforte in Ef? major. Op. 7, the 
first phrase. 

Bars 1 and 2, 3 and 4, are two members of 
a phrase, which end on the entrance of the 13th 
bar. With this bar a repetition begins (the melody 
lies in the under part) which is intended to close at 
the 17th, but continues in the same motion to the 
21st, and then to the 25th bar. Independently of 
the falling together of each closing and beginning 
bar, the following members in reality step forward — 

2 — 2 — 8 (4 times 2 bound together) — 4 — 4 bars. 
More clearly now follow four members of 2 bars 
each, which, from the similarity of their contents, 
blend together into two sections of 4 bars each ; the 

* They therefore teaeh the sign before the thing signified, so that 
their notation is objectless, and must remain incomplete until we 
become acquainted with fonts. 



close is made by a phrase of 8 bars, again in mem- 
bers of every 2 bars. 

On going over the next phrase, we would call 
attention to the following in dotted crotchets. It 
becomes more comprehensible in 4 times 2 bars,, 
and is repeated after a firm close in the dominant. 
But thereby it is prolonged from its third member. 

The Largo of the same sonata shall be our second 
example. Its first phrase, consisting of 8 bars, 
shows members of 

1 — 1 — 1 — 1 — and 4 bars. 

Now, a phrase of 2 bars is three times repeated, 
changed ; after which, the first phrase (extended by 
10 bars in the middle) returns. In the following 
bar, a new phrase begins of 4 and again 4 bars, 
whose first half, altered, is repeated and closes in 
the 5th bar, with which a member of 2 bars begins, 

t This manner of teaching was adopted in Berlin by the late Mrs. 
Schindelmeisstsr and Dr. Lange, so far as the author knows, with good 
results for the quick attainment of technical readiness. The scholars 
perform the exercises on paper or real keys (without strings), while 
another person produces the sound on a real instrument. The progress 
of the pupils, at all events, gives evidence of the talents of the other- 
wise already advantageously-known teachers, and if youth is to be taught 
in large masses where an instrument is not to be had, or if the unpleasant 
sound of technical passages is to be avoided, this plan furnishes, perhaps, 
the best remedy. But it must be allowed that a method of practice so 
abstract that the* scholar |does not hear himself— in which he himself 
produces no sound — that music, which he is to learn and bring forth, he is 
only to hear by the operation of another : such a musical exerdse cannot 
be so animated and animating as the living sound which the scholar 
himself produces, and therefore feels with greater vivacity and Judges 
Of by his own feelings. But then, must all the world learn the piano ? 
must it be taught in masses ? and is not technical skill in inseparable 
union with true musical practice, and therefore to be acquired before 
everything audible? The author hopes to publish soon, in another 
place, and after a future more minute investigation, a more extended 
disquisition on this subject, and he will freely and Jojrftilly retract his 
objections if any good grounds should appear sufficient to destroy their 
validity. 
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repeats itself, and with another repetition of its last 
har, leads back to the first but altered theme. 

Let us take the scherzo or allegro phrase for our 
last example. The first part is a subject in a more 
extended form. A phrase of 4 bars, and a following 
one of members of 1, 4, and 2 bars, compose the 
opening phrase. The closing phrase consists of the 
repetition of the first phrase (altered) of 4 bars, 
a member of 2 bars taken from the latter, and 
a closing phrase of twice 4 bars, the latter of which 
is extended by a ninth bar. 

So much for the rhythmic construction of this 
composition, which by no means belongs to those 
of simple construction. The tonic contents, the 
return of the themes, <fcc., will facilitate the compre- 
hension of the rhythm of this and other works, even 
to the uninformed. After a moderate number of 
these investigations, the feeling thereof will awaken, 
and be gradually so strengthened, as to require no 
more such minute dissections ; so that we shall pro- 
ceed at once to comprehension and performance. 

B. 

THE FUGUE FORM. 
Page 87. 

For the first example, we will take the simple 
fugue in Eb major, in the first part of the Wohltem- 
perirten Klamer, of Seb. Bach. 

If we compare the two first entering parts (bass 
and tenor) with each other, we find, that setting 
aside a change of the first interval, seven bars pro- 
ceed with each. 

The seven first bars of the bass* show us, there- 
fore, the theme of the fugue, which enters as subject ; 
thereupon, the tenor enters with the answer ; then 
enter, without episode, the alto with the subject, and 
the treble with the answer. This is, therefore, the 
first passing through. An episode of two bars leads 
to a close in the third bar in Bb major. The counter 
subject, which the bass placed against the answer of 
the tenor, is used in part only by the tenor and alto ; 
every participating part in the counter-subject in 
the counter-harmony, moves in the whole ad libitum. 

This was then the order of the first passing 
through, from below to above : — 

Bass, Tenor, Alto, Treble, 
and the theme changed regularly as subject and 
answer on the tonic and dominant. 

At the close, Bb major, the second passing through 
begins. The tenor joins in with the answer — the 
bass follows before the tenor has got to the end of 
the theme ; indeed, in the next bar,t and therefore 
in the stretto, with the subject in the eighth and 
ninth bars of the passing through, the alto enters 
with the answer, and the treble with the subject, in 
likewise the closest passing, so that the following 
order of the parts takes place : — 

Tenor, Bass, Alto, Treble, 
and the theme appears in regular but reversed order, 
as answer and subject. The passing has again been 
chiefly in Eb major, and in it has ended. Or more 

♦ We add, for the professional eye, that in rigour, the entrance of the 
seventh bar is the close of the theme, 
t The first tone is shortened in order ta separate it better from the tenor. 



likely (for the close does not follow), it goes into an 
episode of eight bars, after the tenor in the following 
ninth bar has led the subject ( as answer ) into At? 
major ;:|: and now, in both the following bars, treble 
and bass bring again the stretto, which was pre- 
viously here (as the tenor and bass had done before), 
which therefore this time appears in the two out- 
ward parts ; and then a few free bars close the fugue. 

The fugue in minor in the same work, Part I., 
shall be our second example. 

This is so carefully elaborated, that we must go 
through it by bars. 

The theme closes with the first crotchet of the. 
second bar. The alto has begun, the treble follows 
the second bar with the answer; then after an 
episode at the fourth bar, the tenor with the subject,- 
and after a longer episode at the seventh bar, the 
bass with the (somewhat altered) answer. Here the 
passing through might close ; it becomes, however, 
super-complete, inasmuch as in the following bar 
the treble again appears ; at bar 10 the alto, and at 
the 11th bar the bass enters again with the theme, 
whereon at the 14th bar the fugue closes in G minor. 

In the same bar the treble enters in the closest 
stretto, passing with the theme in the regular sizp, 
and the alto with the same in augmentation ; at bar 
15, the tenor joins the theme inverted ; at bar 16, 
the alto and treble ; and at bar 17, the tenor and 
treble take the theme in orderly size and motion, but 
in the stretto (the treble has the theme twice with- 
out interruption), upon which, at bar 18, the alto has 
it again in regular size (and stretto towards the 
treble)) and at bar 19, the bass has it in augmenta- 
tion, as also without interference afterwards at bar 
21 in reversed order, and at bar 22 in the regular 
size and motion. So, in this manner, in an undivided 
passing through, the theme has passed eleven tilnes, 
and that in stretto, inversion, and augmentation. 
The further investigation we leave to the inquisitive 
reader. 

We will take a third example from the E major 
fugue itself. We mention only out of it, that from 
bar 26 the theme is carried through all the parts, 
from above to below in diminution. At bar 30, the 
diminution passes (for the fifth time in the bass) in 
close passages towards the theme in the proper size 
in the alto. 

0. 

THE RONDO FORM. 
Page 89. 

The rondo forms are in modern music so abundant 

and so easily distinguished, that the most hasty 

allusion to a few examples of them will be sufficient. 

For greater convenience, we take them out of a single 

collection ; namely, the three sonatas of Beethoven, 

Op. 2.§ 

First Example. — ^The Adagio of the first Sonata. 

The chief subject is a two-part song; the first 
division of it of 8 bars (4 bars opening, and 4 closing 
phrases) closes in the chief tone. The second divi- 
sion begins with two slighter or weaker members of 

t The first tone shortened in consideration of the bass. 
§ More intimate and numerous investigations of the Rondo anil Sonata 
forms are given in the 3rd Fart of the Instruction for Compoution. 
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every two bars, upon which the chief subject, other-. 
wise directed, closes with 4 bars. Here begins 
the secondary subject, which, in the manner of 
a passage, proceeds forward, and with a motive taken 
from the chief subject, closes in C major. Now the 
chief subject steps again forward, complete (but 
altered) and an extensive coda closes the whole. 
Second Example, — The Largo in the second Sonata. 

The chief subject (in D major) formed as the 
preceding, closes at bar 19. Here the first secondary 
subject (in the relative key) proceeds freely forward, 
and at bar 31 leads into ( the second time altered ) 
the chief subject, which continues from bar 32 to 50. 
Here the second secondary subject enters, and also 
in the principal tone (D major) leads to the chief 
subject, at first in D minor (because D major had 
been already used), then into D major and to the 
close. In this last arrangement the first division 
only of the chief subject is repeated. 
Third Example. — The Finale of the same Sonata 

The chief subject (A major) closes at bar 16. 
It is of similar construction to the forementioned. 
A passage-like phrase conducts bar 26 to the first 
secondary subject (E major), after which the chief 
subject, somewhat altered, returns. The second 
secondary subject follows in A minor, in extended 
order, whereon the chief subject and the first 
secondary subject (this latter in the principal key) 
are repeated. A lengthened coda, whose contents 
are taken from the chief and second secondary sub- 
jects, closes the whole. 

We consider the last rondo-form as more effective 
after the sonata-form. 

D. 

THE SONATA FORM. 
Page 90. 

We will take, for the first example, the first 
suWect of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 2, F minor. 

The chief subject is contained in the first eight 
bars : its repetition is begun in the dominant, not 
pursued, but turned to the dominant of the relative 
key (Eb major), upon which, at bar 20, the secondary 
subject enters in the relative itself (Ab major). It 
proceeds in the manner of a passage, and at bar 40 
a closing subject begins, with which the first division 
ends. 

The second division begins with the chief subject 
(Ab major), leaves the secondary subject (in the sub- 
dominant of the principal key, Bb minor) to follow, 
and goes with it, after a passage-like procedure (at 
bar 33 of the second division), into an organ-point. 

The third division brings now all the first — 
cWef subject, secondary, and closing subjects, both 
the last, in the chief key again. We take a second 
example from the third Sonata (F major) of Mozart ; 



Part No. 1 of Breitkopf's edition, from the first 
subject. The chief subject consists of two themes : 
the first closes at bar 12. The second, quite different, 
and altogether separated from the first^ closes at 
bar 22. Both make their perfect close in F major. 
Now begins a third passage-like subject in D minor, 
which leads to G minor ; but this close changes to 
a half-close in C minor in the manner explained at 
page 72. Now a first theme of 16 bars follows 
the secondary subject in C major; then, after a 
passage, a second theme (at least indicated by, if 
not borrowed from, the foregoing) ; and after some 
passages comes the closing subject. 

Further elucidation remains for individual research. 

Here we come to the mixed Rondo-sonata form, 
mentioned at page 89, and consider them as 
exhibited in the finale of Beethoven's Sonata, in 
G major. Op. 31. 

The chief subject appears in a two-part song form, 
page 88. An opening phrase of 4 bars, closing 
in the key of the dominant, which is repeated with 
a close in the principal key, forms the first division : 
another phrase of 4 bars, likewise repeated but 
closing imperfectly, constitutes the second. This 
chief phrase, with transposition of the melody to 
the bass, is repeated and proceeds through E minor 
and D major to A major. Here, at the closing tone, 
is introduced the secondary phrase in D major, 
a phrase of 4 bars, very free and easy (suitable to 
the character of the whole), consisting of three 
repetitions of a member of two half-bars and a usual 
closing form. It leads to a closing phrase intimately 
combined with it, which, with the help of the sub- 
dominant (G major, for we are now in D major), 
assumes an appearance of closing in the key of the 
dominant In thia event, the first division would 
be constructed in perfect sonata-form. 

But the close does not follow. In lieu of it, the 
sub-dominant of D major (G major), which was in 
reality a mere note of transition, becomes, without 
more ado, held fast as principal tone, and the whole 
chief phrase (with some alteration) is repeated. So 
far, in order to have recognized the third or fourth 
rondo-form, page 89, we should have strengthened 
the first division by a closing phrase. 

In the meanwhile this form also is given up. The 
first division of the chief subject is again brought 
into G minor, carried forward, a quite new phrase 
is brought for assistance (it has only 4 bars and will 
not become a secondary subject), and exchanging 
with the first division of the chief subject, it is 
carried forward, exactly as in the second division of 
the sonata-form, to the dominant and organ point. 
Now follows the third division again in regular 
sonata form. 



THE END. 
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Enharmonic scales, 


- 21 


Fresco, Frescamente, 




- 


95 


Homophonic phrase, principal 




Episode, - 


85 


Fugato, - 


•> 




87 


part in. 


80,81 


Equal rhythm, 


- 62 


Fugue, 


84, 


85 


,86 


Homophonic phrase, secondary 




Erk and Irmer, 


62 


Fugue, accompanied 


«• 




86 


part 


in, 81 


Eroico, 


- 95 


Fugal corale, - 




> 


87 


Hook harp. 


48 


Espressivo— Con espressione, 


96 


Fugue to a corale, - 


- 




87 


Horns, - - 37 


, 61, 66 


Exchanging ione, 


76,77 


Fugue, double and manifold 


> 


. 


86 


Horn, English, (comolnglese) 


- 61 


Ex -chief part. 


- 34, 43 


I<ugue form, dissection of. 


in 






Horn, the A, - - 


62 


Exercises, 


- 84 


Appendix, 


130 


Horn, deep B flat, 
Horn, hig i B flat, - 


62,68 


Extreme interval, - 


17 


Fugue, free, - 


h 


. 


86 


62,58 


Extreme triad, 


- 102 


Fugue, single. 


- 




86 


Horn, the C, - 


- 52 






Fugue, strict, 




- 


86 


Horn, the D, - 


62,58 


F. 




Fugue for violin. 


. 




49 


Horn, the E flat, 


- 62 


F, the tonCf 


7 


Fugal successions. 




. 


89 


Horn, the E, 


62 


F flat, the tone, 


- 14 


Full orchestra, 


• 




45 


Horn, the F, - 


- 62 


F double flat, the tone, 


15 


Fundamental tone. 




. 


66 


Horn, the G, ' - 


62 


F sharp, the tone, 


- 14 


Funebre, - 


. 




95 


Horn, Kent, - 


- 68 


F double sharp, the tone. 


16 


Funereal marches. 




- 


96 


Horn, notation for the 


62 


F cleff. 


9,10 


Fuocoso — Con fuoco. 


. 




95 


Horn, post. 


^ 63 


Fa, 


7 


Furioso— Con rabbia, 




- 


95 


Horn, with valve, - 


62 


Fagottino, 


- 61 










Hummel, 


- 124 


False cadence. 


72 


G. 








Hummel, Mass, 


86 


Fake fifth, - 


- 17 


G, the tone, 


. 




7 


Hymn, 


- 92 


False relation, 


77 


G flat, the tone, 




. 


14 


Hypoionic mode. 


26 


False tones, 


- 7 


G double flat, the tone. 


• 




15 


Hypodoric mode, 


- 26 


Falsetto, - 


46 


G shai*p, the tone. 




- 


14 






Fandango, 


- 88 


G double sharp, the tone, 


- 




15 


I. 




Fantasia, 


91 


G cleflf. 




. 


9 


Imperfect close, 


72 


Fastoso, 


- 95 


Gaio, 


. 




96 


Imperfect consonances, - 


- 17 


Feeling performance, 


97 


Gavot, 




- 


88 


Impetuoso, - • 


96 


Feroce, 


- 95 


Generoso, 


. 




96 


Impressions from notation, 


- 96 


Fiero— Con fierezza. 


95 


German popular songs, at Erk and 




Indefinite signs of duration, - 


30 


Fifth, quinta, - 


15,66 




Irmer, 


119 


India, 


- 48 


Fifth, perfect. 


67 


German, 




. 


47 


Influence of numbers 2 and 3, 


101 


Figurated parts. 


83,86 


Giocoso, - 


> 




96 


Innocente, 


- 96 


Figurated phrases, - 


89 


Gluck, 47,88,100,110,113,114, 


117 


lustmction or Teachirg, 


119 


Figuration, Harmonic, 75, 


83, 84, 104 


Gong, Chinese, 


- 




54 


Instruments, - 


- 44 


Figuring IJasses, 


- 78, 79 


Graces, melodic, 




- 


64 


Instruments of bra8s> 46 


,51, 53 



GENERAL INDEX. 



Instraments b}' friction, 


•/I 


Longa, 




/^* 


iDfitniments, bowed, 


48,67 


Longs, - 


- 


47 


Instraments, percussive, 


- 45 


Lugubre, 




- 96 


Instraments, reed or tubular, 


45 


Lully, - 


- 


117 


Instraments, stringed, - 


45,47 


Lusingando, - 




- 96 


Instraments, wind, - 


45 


Lute, notation for, - 


- 


11,48 


Instramental music, 


7,46 


Lydian mode. 




- 25 


Intelligent performance, 


97 








Intellectual performance, 


- 48 


M. 






Interlude, 


84 


Maestoso, 


- 


96 


Intersections, - 


- 63 


Major interval. 




- 17 


Interval, - - , - 


16, 102 


Major 2nd, 3rd, 4th, &c. 


- 


17 


Intervals, classes of, 


- 16 


Major mode, - 




- 108 


Interval, diminished, 


17 


Major scales. 


18 


, 20, 22 


Intervals, enharmonic, - 


- 18 


Major triad, - 




- 102 


Interval, extreme, - 


17 


Malinconico, 


m 


96 


Intervals, greater and lesser, 


- 17 


Malzel, 




- 82 


Interval, major. 


17 


Mancfflido, 


- 


44,96 


Intervals, ineasurement'of. 


- 16 


Mandolin, 




- 48 


Interval, minor, - " 


17 


Manuale, 


«* 


54 


Intervals, mode of learning, 


- 18 


Manualsof organ, &c. - 




- 63 


Intervals, paper, 


18 


Marcato, - 


- 


44,96 


Introductions, 84, 88, 


89, 104 


Marches, 




- 88 


Inversion, in. 


85 


Martellato, 


- 


44 


Inversion in counterpoint. 


82,83 


Marziale, 




- 96 


Inverted 2nd, 3rd, &c. 


16 


Ma,fis, 


- 


10,92 


Ionic mode, . 


- 25 


Mass, Bach in G major, 




"186 


Irregular rhythms. 


63 


,, » B minor. 


- 


Irresoluto, 


- 96 


Mass, Hummel, 




- 86 


Italian, - - - 


47 


Matthaischen Passionsmusik 


t 


49 


Italian opera, writers of, 


- 94 


Maxima, or duplex longa, 




- 27 


Italian opera, French, 


52 


Measure, changes of. 


86 


, 37, 40 


Italy>, 


- 48 


Measures, mixed. 




- 41 


V 




Measiu'able music, - 


tm 


27 


J. 




Measurement of intervals. 




- 16 


Jig, 


88 


Medesimo tempo, - 
Mediant, the. 


— 


37 
- 24 


K. 




Melodic graces. 


- 


64 


Kenthora (instrument), 


- 63 


Melodrama, - 




- 92 


Kettle-dram, 


54,56 


Melody, - 


- 


6,58 


Key-board, 


- 63 


Melody, foundation of, - 




- 5S 


Key, relative, 


90 


Members of a bar, - 85 


,88 


, 40, 43 


Keys of the finger-board. 


6,14 


Member, chief. 




- 43 


Key-note, 


73 


Member, ex-chief, 


- 


43 


Kinds of bars. 


- 34 


Members, rhythmic, 




61,100 


Kinds of motion, 


101 


Members, secondary. 


■■ 


43 


Klappen horn. 


- 63 


Meno, 




- 31 


Kyrie eleison, 


66 


Meno allegro, 
Meno forte, 


— 


31 
- 44 


L. 




Meno piano. 


- 


44 


La, 


- 7 


Mesto, 




- 96 


Lamentoso — Lamentabile, 


96 


Metronome, 


32, 


99, 120 


Languente — ^Languido, - 


- 96 


Metronome and Chronometer, tables 


LaflRO, Orlando, 


97 


of, 




- 33 


Lagrimoso, 


- 96 


Meyerbeer, 


- 


51 


Larghissimo, 


31 


Mezzo forte, - 




- 44 


Largo assai, - 


- 31 


Mezzo soprano, voice, 


- 


46 


Larghetto, 


31 


Mezza voce, - 




- 46 


Largo, 


- 81 


Mi, 


- 


7 


Larynx, - - - 


46 


Military band, 


61, 


52,54 


Latin, 


- 47 


Military music, 


- 


93 


Ledger line. 


9 


Military scores, 




- 67 


Legatissimo, - 


- 30 


Minacciando, 


- 


96 


Legato, - - - 


30, 49 


Minim, 




- 26 


Leggiero — Con leggicrczza, 


- 96 


Minim, triplet, 


- 


28 


Leibnitz, 


116 


Minima, 




- 27 


Lentando, 


- 32 


Minor 2nd, 3rd, 4th, &c. 


- 


17,18 


Lento, - - - 


81 


Minor interval, 




- 17 


lias adieux, rabsciicc, and Ic retour 96 


Minor mode, 


_ 


103 


Light, - 


63 


Minor scales, - 


18, 


20,22 


Lind, Jenny, - 


- 46 


A minor, scale of, - 


- 


20 


Lines of duration, - 


27,38 


Minor triad, - 




- 102 


L'istesso tempo. 


- 37 


Minuet, - 


- 


90 


Liszt, F. - 


no 


Mixed value, - 




- 28 


Little alia breve bar 


- 35 


Mixolydian mode, - 


- 


25 


Logier, J. B. 


11,21 


Mixtures, of an orgm, - 




- 63 



- 84 
2€ 

- 26 



Pace 

Mode, ^olian, - - 25 

Mode, Doric, - - - 25 

Mode, Ionic, 
Modes, ecclesiastical. 
Mode, hypodoric, - 
Mode, hypoionic. 
Mode, Lydian, 
Mode, major, - 
Mode, minor. 
Mode, Mixolydian, 
Mode, Phrygian, 
Modes, scales or keys, - 
Mode, sign of, 
Moderato, 

Moderately quick motion. 
Moderately slow motion. 
Modulation, 
Modulation, law of. 
Moments, in composition, 
Morendo, 

Morendo — Smorzando, 
Mormorando, - 
Mosg, oratorio, 
Motett, 

Motion, - - - 

Motion between the chords. 
Motion, quick. 
Motion, equal, in a chord. 
Motion, kinds of, - 
Motion in a chord, 
Motion, moderately slow. 
Motion, moderately quick. 
Motion, quickest. 
Motion, unequal, in a chord, 
Motions, slowest, 
Motives of successions of tonetj 
Motives, rhythmic. 
Movement, 

Movement in a composition, 

Mouth- piece, 

Mozart, 87, 41, 47, 49, 60, 86, 

88, 94, 98, 106, 109, 110, 113, 

118, 119, 124, 125 
MuUer, Ivan, - - 61' 

Music, ballet, - - T 

Music, chamber, - - 88, 98> 

Music, concert, - - 9S 

Music, dance, - - 7 

Music, dramatic, - 7, 98 

Music, ecclesiastical, - 7, 98 

Music, instrumental, - _ 

Musica mensurabilis, or mensurata, ' 27 
Music, military, - - 98 

Musica plana, - - 27 

Music, popular, or natural song, - 98 
Music, science of, - - 7 

Music, vocal, - - - 6 

Music, vocal, accompanied, - 7 

Music, vocation for, - - 115 

Musical faculties, development of, 118 
Musette, - - - 88 

Musical theme, - - 62 

Mute, - - - 49 



- 108 
109 

- 25 
& 

18,19 
68 

- 81 
81 

- 81 
62,78 

- 78 
104 

- 44 
96 

. 96 

35,67 

. 92 

99 

- 76 
81 

- 75 
lOL 

- 75 
81 

- 81 
81 

- 75 
81 

59,60 

- 69 
62 

- 90 
51 



N. 
Nageli's lectures on music, 
Natural, 
Natural, double, 
Neumen, Greek notation. 
Nine crotchet bar, - 
Nine part order, 
Nine quaver bar, - 
Nine semiquaver bar. 
Ninth — Nona, 
Ninth, 
Ninth, major chord of. 



98,106 

- 14 
16 

- 11 
35 

- 84 
85 

- 35 
16 

- 66 
108 



11 
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Nindi, UiDor, chord of, 
Nobile — Con nobilita, 

Nonuplet, 

NoUtion, 

Notation, auxiliary forma, 

Notation, cypher syal«m of, 

Notation for the horn. 

Notation, Greek, 

Notation, impreBsiona from, 

Notation, learning to read. 

Notation for the Lute, - 

Notation in Mass of Eleuthoven 

Notation of Songa, 

Note, chief, - 

Note table. 

Notes, tails of, 

Notes, taQed, 

Ncttumo, 

Numbers 2 aiid S, inQuence of, 

Numeration by two, 

Numeration by three, 

O. 

Obligalo, 

ObligaCo accompaniment, 

Oboe, 

Oetave, 

OoUvc, 1, 2, 3-liued, &o , 

Octave, great. 

Octave, small, 



Opening phrase, 
. Opera. - 
Opera, comic, 
Opera, great. 

Operetta, 
Ophicleide 
Oratorio, 
Orchestra, 
Orchestra, 
Orchestral arrangements, 
OrchoBtra, full, 
Orchestra, great, 
OrcheBtntl performance. 
Orchestra, stringed, 
Orclicatras, thruc, 
Orchestra, -wind, 
Order, combined. 
Order, two-part. 
Order, three-part, - 
Order, four-part. 
Order, six-part. 
Order, eight-part, 
Ordor, niue-iwt, 
Order, twelve -part. 
Organ, the. 

Organ, imitative, stops ii 
Organ, key-board of. 
Organ, manuals of. 
Organ, mixtures in, 
Organ, pedals of, 
Organ point, 
Oigan, registers of. 
Organ, stops of, 
Overture, 
Overtures, French, 



Palestrioa 

Paper intervals, 

Pwlando, 

Part, 

Part, chief, - 

Fart, secondary, 



Part, ex-ohlef, - 34, 4S 

Parts, in composition, - 81, 89 

Parts, chief, in composition, 81, 89 

Parts, secondary in composition, 81, 89 
Parts, figurated, - - 83, 86 

Partsof bars, - 37, 39, 40, 42 

Part, of a score, - - 49 

Fart, principal in Homophonic phrase. 

Part, secondary, in Homophonic plirase, 

81 

Part, real, 

Passage, 

Passage, a bravura. 
Passage of tran^tion, 
Paasecaglie of 8. Bach, 
Passepied, 
Passing chords, 



Pastorale, 

Pastoral symphony, 
Patetico, 
Pedale, 

Pedal Harp, - 
Pe<Jala of Organ, &o.. 
Percussive iiiatrument«, 
Perdendosi, 
Perfect consonances. 
Perfect fifth. 
Performance, 
Performance, artistic, 
Performance, correct. 
Performance, feeling. 
Performance, first, 
Performance, graceful. 
Performance, intellectual , 
Performance, intelligent. 
Performance, orchestral, 
Performer, 
Performers, advice to. 

Phrase, clowng. 
Phrases, figurated, 
Phrase, homophonii 
Phrase, opening 
Phrase, polyphonic, 
Phiygian mode, 

Piacevole, Plaoido 



Pin stretlo, 

PiCivivo, 

Pizzicato. 

Play with chorus. 

Play with music, - 

Poco a pooo - 

Poco a poco crescendo, 

Poco a poco pill moto 

Poco forte, 

Poco piii forte, 

Polyphonic phrase, 

Pomposo, 

Popular muaic, or natural 

Position, dispersed, 

Po^tH..nl, - 



73, 74, lOe 

44,96 

I, 61, 80, 104 

61,72 



Practice, 



Practloe, vowel, 
Precipitando, - 
Prelude, - 
Preparation, . 
Res, Joaquin de, 
PreatisMmo, - 

Prince Etlgen (so 
rrincipal, orpad Et 



Qnartett, - 


90 




• 49 




26 


Quaver, triplet, 


28,37 


gu ok motion. 


SI 


Qu ckeat motion. 


- 81 


Qumtett, 


90 


Qu ntett, Beethoven in C 


m^jor, - 41 




. 29 


E. 

Bailing and Depressing 


- 14 


Eabing and Depressing, 


double, 18 


Rfillentando, - 


- S2 


Eapido, - 


9S 


He, 


- 7 




68 


Real part, - 


- 88 




- 80,91 


Recitativo secoo, or psrla 


ite, - 91 


Ileed, strip of. 


- 60.61 


Heed or tubular-instruments, 49, 60 


Kogister of Organ, 


- 68 


Reicher, 


126 


lleJation, false. 


- 77 


Relaliori^^hip, degrees of, 


24 


llElationshipoftbe^calef 


- 24 


RelaliveBcelcs 


- 23,90 


lieliitive major scales. 


■78 


Kelisioso, 


96 


Keroarks on present state 


of music, 110 


Remarks on the scales. 


lOS 


Repetition, signs of. 


• 13 


Requiem of Mozart, 


- 60,89 


Resolution, determmate, 




71 


72, 76, 79, 80 


Rests. 


- 29 


Rhythm, 6, 26, 44, 63 


59, 60, 61, 99 


Rhythm of bara, . 


G2 


Rhythm, equal, 


- 62 


Rhythm, irregular. 


60 


Rhythm, symmetrical, 


- 68 


Rhythmic divisions, 


129 


Rhythmic members, 


61,100 


Rhythmic aectious, 


61 


Kddle canon, 


- 88 


Rilasciando, 


82 


Rima glottidia, 


- 46 


Rinforzato, 


43 


Risoluto, 


- 96 


Risvegliato, 


96 


Ritardando, - 


31.32,95 


Bit«Duto, 


81 


Ritmo a tre battutc, 


- 101 


Roaring, 


6 


Romantic opera. 


- 93 


Rondo-form, 


- 89,131 


Eondo-form, dissection 


f, in Ap- 




130 


Rossini, 


97,106 





Page 


RabbiDg instniments, 


45 


Run, 


- 60 


S. 




Saddles of paper, - 


48 


Saraband, 


- 88 


Saxony, - 


94 


Scale, 


8,19 


Scale of A major, - 


19 


Scale of A minor 


- 20 


Scale, chief points of, 


24 


Scale, chromatic, 


14, 18, 69 


ScaIc, diatonic, 


14, 18, 68 


Scale, enharmonic, 


- 21 


Scale; Greek, 


8,26 


Scales, major and minor, 


18,19 


Scales, major, 


18, 20, 22 


Scales, minor. 


18, 19, 22 


Scales, minor, signature of. 


28 


Scale of the dominant, - 


- 89 


Scale, principal, 


78 


Scales, remarks on. 


. 108 


Scales, relationship of. 


24 


Scales, relative. 


. 28 


Scales, relative m^or, 


73 


Scales, relative minor, - 


- 73 


Scale, sign of the. 


28,68 


Scale of five toneSf - 


8 


Scena, or scene, 


- 92 


Schneider, F. 


94 


Scherzo, 


- 90 


Scherzando, 


96 


Sciolto, 


- 96 


Science of Music, - 


7 


Score, 


46,65 


Scores, Italian ecclesiastical. 


110 


Scores, military, 


- 67 


Score, part in a. 


49 


Score, plajong, 


77, 108 


Score, reading. 


58 


Score, vocal, - 


- 66 


Second, second a, 


16 


Secondary parts 


84,48 


Secondary pai-ts in composition, 81, 89 


Sections, rhythmic, 


61 


Segue, 


. 86 


Self-sufficing, 


48 


Semibreve, 


. 20 


Semibrevis, 


27 


Semiquaver, - 
Semidemisemiquaver, 


- 26 


26 


Semitones, 


8,26 


Semplice, 


96 


Senza pedale, - 


- 64 


Senza ritmo. 


81 


Senza sordino. 


- 49 


Senza tempo. 


81 


Septett, 


- 90 


Septuplet, 


29 


Serpent, 


- 61 


Serpente, 


61 


Sestett, 


- 90 


Seventh, - 


66 


Seventh Settima, 


- 16 


Sextriplet, 

Sextulet, - - 28 


28 


, 29, 40, 48 


Sforzato, Sforzando, 


43 


Sforzato assai, 


- 44 


Shake, - 


66 


Shake, double. 


- 66 


Shakes, chain of, - 


66 


Shakspeare, - 


47, 119 


Sharp, 


14 


Sharp, double. 


- 16 


Shorts, - 


47 


Si, - 


- 7 



GENERAL INDEX. 

I Page 
Sign of the scale or key, - 23, 68 
Signature, - - - 22 
Signature, time, - - 84 
Signature of minor scales, - 28 
Signs, chromatic, - - 42 
Simile, - - - 86 
Single fugue, - - 66 
Singing, choral, - - 91 
Singing, solo, - - 91 
Six crotchet bar, - -35 
Six-part order, - - 84, 86 
Six, sesta, - - - 16 
Six-quaver bar, - - 86, 87 
Six-semiquaver bar - - 36 
Slowest motion, - - 31 
Small rondo form, - - 104 
Smanioso, - - 96 
Smorzando, - - 44, 96 
Soave, - - - 96 
Sol, - - - 7 
Solfaing, - - 8 
Solfeggi, - - - 92 
Solo singing, - - 91 
Sonata, - - - 90 
Sonata-form, -' - 89, 181 
Sonata-form, dissection of, in Ap- 
pendix, - - 181 
Sonata, grand, - - 90 
Sonate melancolique, - 96 
Sonate pathetique, - - 96 
Sonatina, - - 90 
Sonatina-foim, - - 89 
Song, . - 7,44,122 
Songs, - - - 88 
Song-form, - - 88, 104 
Songs, notation of, - - 47 
Songs, popular German, - 62 
Sontag, - - - 46 
Soprano cleff, - . 9 
Soprano (highest part), - - 66 
Soprano-voice, - - 46, 47 
Sostenuto, - - - 81 
Sound, - - - 6 
Sound, atmosphere of, • - 68 
Sounds, vowel, - - 47 
Sounding-board, - - 47 
Spanish, - - - 47 
Speech, - - 44, 47 
Spiritoso— Con spirito, - 96 
Spontmi, - - 61, 117, 120 
Staff, - - - 9, 89 
Staff, five line system, - - 9 
Staves, two or more, - 89 
Staccato, - - SO, 49 
Staccatissimo, - - 80 
Stamp of the toney - - 6 
Stay, - - - 78 
Stop, labial, - - - 64 
Stop, open flute, - - 45 
Stop of Organ, - - 68 
Stop, reed, - - 64 
Stops of the organ imitative, - 64 
Stopped pipes of organ, - 64 
Strascinato, - - - 96 
Strepitoso, - - 96 
Stretta, - - - 82 
Stretto, in fugue, - - 85 
Strict canon, - - - 87 
Strict fugue, - - 86 
Stringendo, - - - 82 
Stringed instruments, - 45 
Stringed orchestra, - - 45 
String pendulum, - - 83 
String, vibration of, - - 49 
Stromentato, - - 91 
Studies (studj), 84, 88, 91, 124 




91, lOJ 



Style, . . - 9^ 

Style, free and strict, - -94 

Subject, 60, 61, 72, 80, 84, 85, 104 

Subdominant, the, - - 24, 67 

Submediant, the, - - 21 

Subsemitonium modi, - 74 

Successions, fugal, - - 89 

Succession of torfesf 58, 69, 60 

Succession of toneSf direction of, - 59 
Successions of tones, motives of, 69, 60 
Suite, 

Superdominant, the, 
Supermediant, the. 
Suspension, or retardation. 
Suspension from above. 
Suspension from beneath. 
Symmetrical rhythms, - 
Symphony, 

Symphony, Mozart, in C major. 
Syncopation, 

T. 

Tablatures, - - - 11 

Table of metronome and chronometer, S3 
Tailed notes, - . - 64 

Tails of notes, - - 66 

Tamburo rulante, - - 64 

Tasto solo, - - 73 

Teacher, - - - 94 

Teachers, and methods of teaching, 126 
Temperament, - 7, 26 

Tempestoso, - - 96 

Tempo assimilando al movimento 

seguente, - - - 32 

Tempo giusto, - - 32 

Tempo primo, - - 32 

Tempo rubato, - - 80 

Tenor bass, - - - 63 

Tenor cleff, - - 10 

Tenor (middle part), - - 66 

Tenor (viola), - . - 49 

Tenor voice - - 46, 47 

Tenero — Con tenerezza, - 96 

Tenuto — Ben tenuto, - 30 

Terzetts, - - - 90 

Thalberg, - - US 

The right object and the right 

means, 
Themes, 
Theme, musical. 
Theorbo, 
Third, - 
Third major, - 
Third, terza, 
Thorough-bass, 
Three -crotchet bar, 
Three-minim bar. 
Three-part order, - 
Three- quaver bar. 
Thunder, 
Timbre, 

Time, absolute, - 
Time, approximate, - 
Time, astronomical. 
Time, beating, 
Time, signature. 
Times, common. 
Times, triple. 
Timpano, 
Timpani, coperti, 
Tito, Clemenza di, - 
Tod Jesu, Graun's, 
Tonal system. 
Tone, 
Tone, of one and two feet. 



Tone, of four feet, 
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88,89 
62 

- 48 
66 

- 67 
16 

48,78 
85 

- S5 
- 84, 35 

- 85 
5S 

6, 6, 46 
31, 3Z 

- 38 
89 

88, 107, 120 

- 34 
34 

- 34 
64 

- 64 
60 

- 41 
7,15 

6, 7, 60 
63 
45, 50, 63 
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Page 
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Tone, of eight feet, 




45, 60, 63 


Trombone, alto, 


- 


62 


Vocal muflio, 


- 7, 46, 46 


Tone, of sixteen feet, 




45, 47, 48, 49 


Trombone, bass, 




- 62 


Vocal music, a capella, - 


- 45 


Tone J of thirty- two feet, 




- 45, 63 


Trombone, tenor, - 


- 


62 


Vocal music, accompanied. 


91 


Tone^ colour of, 


■m 


- 6 


Trumpets, 




- 66 


Vocal chorus. 


- 67 


'J^one, connter. 




8 


Trumpet, the Bb, - 


- 


62,68 


Vocal music, forms of, 


91 


Tonej exchanging. 


tm 


76,77 


Trumpet, the C, 




- 52 


VocaI music, pure» 


- 91 


Tone, fundamental. 




- 66, 67 


Trumpet, the D, 


. 


62,68 


Vocal score, 


66 


Tone, measurement. 


. 


- 16 


Trumpet, the E b, 




. 62 


Vocal sounds, 


6, 46, 47 


Tone, passing or transient, 


. 76, 77 


Trumpet, the E, 


- 


62 


Vocation for music, 


116 


Tone and semitone. 


- 


- 16 


Trumpet, the F, 




- 62 


Voice, alto, - 


- 46 


Tone, stamp of. 
Tones, auxiliary. 




6 


Trumpet, organ stop, 


- 


64 


Voice, barytone, 


46 


- 


76,77 


Trumpets, valve, 




- 62 


Voice, baafl, - 


- 46 


Tones, false, 




7 


Tube, bass, the, 


«• 


63 


Voice, boys'. 


46 


Tones, leading, 


- 


74, 77 


Tubes, 




62,63 


Voice, contralto, 


46,47 


Tones, scale of five. 




8 


Tubular instruments. 


- 


60 


Voice, coimter tenor, 


46 


Tones, succession of. 


• 


68, 69, 60 


Tubular instruments, chbrus of, 


- 66 


Voice, female, 


- 46 


Tonic the, 




24, 60, 67, 72 


Tune, 


• 


58 


Voice, head. 


46 


Trachea, 


. 


- 46 


Tuning, 


7, 


26,64 


Voice, human. 


- 46 


Tranquillo, Tranquillamente, 96 


Tom, 




64, 65 


Voice, male. 


46 


Transition passage. 


- 


- 90 


Twelve-part order, 




34,36 


Voice, mezzo soprano, - 


- 46 


Transition, phrases or passages of, 63 


Twelve quaver bar. 


- 


35 


Voice, soprano, 


- 46, 47 


Transposition, 




- 69, 103 


Twelve semiquaver bar, 




- S5 


Voice, tenor. 


46, 46, 47 


Treble, 


- 


8,46 


Two crotchet bar, 


. 


36 


Volti subito. 


36 


Treble dots. 




28 


Two quaver bar, 




- 35 


Von Himmel hoch da komm ich her, 82 


Treble voice, - 


- 


46,47 


Two-part order, 


. 


34,36 


Vowel practice. 


- 47 


Tremando — Tremolo, 




36 








Voxhumana, organ stop, 


64 


Triangle, 


- 


- 64 


V. 










Triangulo, 




64 


Valve horn, - 




- 62 


U. 




Trill, 


- 


- 66 


Valve trumpets, 


- 


62 


Ut, 


- 7 


T'rio, 




88 


Value, 


6,26, 


28,37 


Uncyphered basses, 


80 


Trios, 


- 


- 49 


Value, mixed. 




28 






Triple times. 




84 


Values, mixed, 




- 41 


W. 




Triplet, 


- 


28,41 


Variations, 


- 


88 


Wagner's Ideen iiber Musik, 


- 98 


Triplet quaver, 




- 28, 37 


Vaudeville, 




- 93 


Warbling, 


6 


Triplet crotchet, 


- 


- 28 


Vaulted roofs, 


- 


48 


Weber, C. M., 


120, 124 


Triplet, minim. 




28 


Veloce, 




31,96 


Weber, Gottf., - 6 


, 33, 63, 66 


Triad, 


- 


66,72 


Vibration of a string, 


7,17. 


, 48, 49 


Wer nur den lieben Qott lasst walten, 84 


Triad, diminished, - 




67, 74, 102 


Vigoroso, 




- 96 


Whistling, 


6 


Triad, extreme. 


- 


67, 102 


Viola di braccio. 


• 


49 


"Wilke, music director, 


. 63 


Triad, major. 




- 67,102 


Viol di gamba. 




- 49 


Wind instruments. 


46 


Triad, minor, 


- 


67, 102 


Violin, - 


. 


49 


Wind Orchestra, 


- 46 


Triad of the Dominant, 




67 


Violin Cleif, 




- 9 


Wohltemperirte, Illavier, 
Writers of Italian opera. 


86 


Triad of Subdominant, 


- 


- 72 


Violoncello, 


49, 


, 60, 66 


- 94 


Triad, tonic, 




- 67, 72 


Violone, - 




49 






Triumphant marches. 


- 


. 96 


Vivace, 




- 31 


Z. 




Tromba, 




62 


Vivace — Con vivacita, 


. 


96 


Zauberflote, 


119 


Trombone, 




- 62 

1 


Vivacisaimo, - 




- 31 


B, 





ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS. 



-^or^ ori^ orjj:|| 



■@or3||: 

8, orSva, 8 
1, or loco 
8va- 



, or 8var 



-loco 



all' 8va, or all* ottava 



Page 
9 

9 

10 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 



alia 3za (terza), alia 6ta (sesta) 
col B, or col Basso - 
col Imo. (violino) 



1 



a. 
i. 



^j^or^P 



Ima (prima volta), 2da (seconda) 
Ima. 2da. 

^^ - - 

D. C, or D. c, or d. c. (Da capo) 
F. or Fine, /rs , D. C. al fine - 



Page 
12 

13 

13 

13 
13 

13 

13 

13 



ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS. 



d. 8. (dal ^gno) 

^v^ /S6& ijf b U 



f I t I 



•••• mm — — ^ 



Ten. (tenuto) - - - . , 

c. p. (colla parte) - - - _ 

Rit., riten., (ritenuto) - - . . 

Bit., ritard., (ritardando) - . . 

All®, (allegro) - - - - . 

And**, (andante) - - - _ 

Ball., rallent. (rallentando) - - . 

Allentand. - - - . 

t. p. (tempo primo) - - - - 

M.M. (Malzel's Met.) J =^ 60 ; M.M. J t=: 120 
M.M. j\=60 - - . . 

M.M. J = 90, or rather M.M. J = 60. . 
J = 55" Rh. (66| English) ; J == 6" Rh. (5J English) 
M.M. J =60 ; Weber Chron. J =38" Rh. (39^ English) 
M.M. J =1 60 ; J == 60, &c. - ' 
M.M. J =90 about 
M.M. J =120 to 130 
M.M. J = 140 to 160 
V. s. (volti subito) 

Cr> 2 2 4 4 
f V^> I> 4> 4> W» 

Trem. (tremando, tremolo) 
Sim. (simile) 



I, &c., 



{ 



Page 
18 

13 
14 
16 

27 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

35 
36 
36 
36 

39 

41 



sf, (sforzando) 

rinf. (rinforzato, or rinforzando) 

sff - 



p, pp. ppp. 

pf. (poco forte) 

f , ff, fff 

— = Cr., cresc. (crescendo) 

r=*- Deer., decresc. (decrescendo) 

Dim. (diminuendo) - 

C. S. (con sordino) 

S. S. (senza sordino) - 

Pizz. (pizzicato) 

C. A. (col arco) 

Imo, 2do. 

VC. - 

CB. . 

Div. (divise) 

S (tube for the bassoon) - 

Ped. (pedale) 

Man. (manuale) 

S.P. (senza pedale) - 

Timp. (timpani) 

Cont. (contano) 



h or lY 



«^k^k^^^% 



♦ l^or^^or^M 
/ / / / / 

t. 8. (tasto solo) 

6 t 6 T *«• 

In 4ta e 9na 

c. espr. (con espressione) - 
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- 48 
44 

- 44 
44 

- 44 
44 
44 
44 

44 

44 

49 

49 

49 

49 

60 

60 

60 

60 

61 

64 

64 

64 

64 

66 

64 

66 

66 

78 

78 

78 

78 

88 

96 



THE END 
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** Studies 8«rv0 for delight^ fbr ornament, and ability. • • • * There is no stond or impediment in the wlf^ but may be 

wrough out by fit studies."— Zorif Bacon. 
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OF THE VARIOUS WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 




LIBRAET 



FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 



NOVELLO'S 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDaE. 



A collection of Standard Treatises on the Art of Music, written by the most esteemed English 
and Foreign Masters ; reprinted at prices which will place these formerly expensive works within 
the means of every student. The Volumes already completed, are offered as a fair specimen of 

the future works intended to be comprised. 

The convenient form adopted for ** Hawkins's History of Music" has been found particularly well 

adapted for ''Novello's Library for the diffusion of Musical Knowledge,'* because the page 

presents so much at one view^ as considerably to aid comparative study. 

There are now ready, — 

DR. MARX'S GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION (AUgemeine 
Musiklehre). An aid to teachers and learners in every branch of 
musical knowledge. Translated, from the original German, by Geobgb 
Macirone. [Former price, 15s.] Bound in whole cloth, 6s. 6d., or 
$1.63c. ; post-free, 7s. 

♦#* Of this work, five lai'ge editions have been printed in Germany, besides being reprinted in 
the United States and in England. It comprehends minute explanations of every musical matter, 
from the simplest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, doctrine of tones, instru- 
ments, elementary and artistic forms of composition, artistic performance, and musical education 
in general. 

DEDICATION. — ^To Parents, conscientious Teachers, and others concerned in Education, by whom it is 
considered a matter of Duty to see that the Musical Education of Youth be real, refreshing to the heart and 
senses, and elevating to the mind ; who are anxious and watchful that Art be not perverted and debased 
into a source of enervating dissipation and vanity, this book is dedicated, in faithfid sympathy, by 
The Author. 
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Introduction. — Review of the province of Music, 
and of the object of General Musical Instruction. 

First Division. — Of the Doctrine of Tones. 

Ist Section— The Tonal System. 2nd— The System 
of Notation. 3rd — Auxiliary Forms and Signs in 
Notation. 4th — Of Raising and Depressing. 

Raising — Depressing — ^Tbe sign Natural; Double 
Raising and Depression. 

5th Section — Measurement of Relation of Tones. 
6th — Modes, Scales, and Keys. 7th — Major and 
Minor Keys. 8th — Combination of all the Scales. 

The Major Scales — ^The Minor Scales. 

9th Section — Nearer view of the Scales. 

The Signature — 1, Major Scales; 2, Minor Scales. 

Chief points of the Scale — Relationship of the Scales 
— 1, Relationship of the Major Scales ; 2, Rela- 
tionship of the Relative Keys ; 3, Relationship of 
the Minor Scales, with their Major, and among 
themselves. 

Appendix. — Of Ecclesiastical Modes. 



Second Division. — Of Rhythm, 

Ist Section — Of the value of Tones. 

Value by division by two^ Value by division by 
three — Groups of mixed value — More numerous 
groups. 

2nd Section — Of Rests. 3rd — Indefinite signs of 
duration — 1, Staccato; 2, Legato. 

4th Section — Of absolute time — 1, Of the slowest 
motion ; 2, Moderately slow motion ; 3, Mode- 
rately quick motion ; 4, Quick motion ; 5, The 
quickest motion. 

Appendix. — Of the Metronome and Chronometer. 

5tn Section — ^The nature and regulation of bars. 
6th — ^The kinds of bars. 7th — The management 
and division of bars. 8th — Exceptional forms— 
1, Initial imperfect bars; 2, Irregular bars; 
3, Mixed measures and values. 

9th Section — Chromatic signs within the bar. 10th 
— Of Accentuation — 1, Accentuation of the parts 
of a bar ; 2, Accentuation of the members of a bar. 

concluding Remarks. 
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Third Division. — Instruments. 

1st Section — Review of Instruments. 

2nd Section — Vocal Music. The human voice — 

Speech. 
3rd Section — Stringed instruments. 4th — Bowed 

instruments. 5th — Reed or tubular instruments. 

6th — Brass instnunents. 7th — The Organ. 8th — 

Percussive instruments. 9th — Instruments of 

friction. 10th — Of Score. 

Fourth Division. — Of Elementary Forms of 

Composition. 

1st Section — ^The foundations of melody. The suc- 
cession of Tones — Of Rhythm. 

2nd Section — Fundamental forms — 1, The Passage ; 
2, The Phrase ; 3, The Subject. 

3rd Section — Greater rhythmic arrangements. 
4th — Melodic graces. 5th — Introduction to Har- 
mony. 6th — ^The most important Chords, major 
and minor. 

7th Section — The employment of the Chords — 
1, Duplication; 2, Omission; 3, Transposition; 
4, Inversion; 5, Close or dispersed position; 
6, Combination ; Connexion — Certain progressions 
— Determinate resolution ; 7, The Close ; 8, The 
Prelude. 

8th Section — Of Modulation — ^The law of Modula- 
tion — Means of Modulation. 

9 th Section — Of the movement of the parts in chords 
— 1, Motion within a Chord ; 2, Equal movement 
in the Chords ; 3, Unequal movement in the Chords ; 
Suspension or retardation — Anticipation — Organ 
point ; 4, Motion between the Chords. 

10th Section — Figuring of Basses. 

Fifth Division. — Artistic Forms of Composition. 

1st Section — General considerations on artistic forms. 
2nd — Differences of forms in the construction of 
the parts. 3rd — ^Polyphonic forms — 1, Figura- 
tion ; 2, Fugue ; 3, Double and manifold Fugue ; 
4, Canon. 



4th Section — Homophonic and mixed forms— 
1, Song form ; 2, Rondo form ; 3, Sonata form. 

5th Section — Peculiar forms of Instrumental music — 
1, The Sonata; 2, The Overture; 3, The Sym- 
phonv ; 4, The Concerto ; 5, The Fantasia ; 6, The 
Capnccio, Toccata, and Study. 

6th Section — Peculiar forms of vocal music — 1, The 
Recitative ; 2, The Aria ; 3, The Chorus ; 4» The 
Cantata; Finale. 

7th Section — Music in combination with other ob- 
jects— 1, The Ballet; 2, The Melodrama; 3, The 
Flay with music ; 4, The Opera. 

Sixth Division. — Artistic Performance. 
1st Section — General ideas of performance. 
2nd Section— The meaning of artistic configurations. 
Rhythm — 1, Motion; 2, Accent; 3, Larger 

rhythmic members. 
On Tones — 1, Kinds of tonic movement; 2, In- 
tervals ; 3, Chords ; 4, The Major and Minor 
modes ; 5, Various scales ; Observations. 
3rd Section — ^The meaning of artistic forms. 4tli — 
The comprehension and performance of particular 
works. 5th — Concerted or Orchestral performance. 
Appendix. — On Score Playing. 

Seventh Division. — On Musical Education and 

Instruction. 

1st Section — Remarks on the present state of music. 
2nd — ^The right object and the right means. 3rd 
— Disposition or vocation for music. 4th — De- 
velopment of the musical faculties — The time 
previous to learning; The time for instruction; 
Development of the feeling of measure ; Develop- 
ment of the feeling of Tone. 

5th Section — Objects of musical education, and their 
time — Song ; Playing on the Piano ; Composition. 

6th Section — ^Teachers and methods of teaching. 

Appendix. 
A. Rhythmic Divisions — B, On the form of Fugues 
— C On the form of Rondos — D, On the form of 
Sonatas. 



In addition to the foregoing general Table of Contents, there is a very copious Index to every 
subject, technical term, or sign used in music, by whicli is obtained the convenience of a complete 
Dictionary op Musical Terms. 



MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL. Translated, by 
Sabilla Novello, from the original German. [Former price, 7s.] 
Sewed, lOd., or 21 cents. 






In these comparatively few pages are condensed all the essential points of Thorongh-Bass ; 
they appear as axioms, and any one who will commit the whole to memory would have a very 
competent knowledge of every chord in music. 

CONTENTS. 

I. Fundamental principles of Thorough-Bass. II. The Intervals. — Explanation of all the Intervals over C. 
III. The Ten Intervals : the Unison— the Second-— the Third— the Fourth— the Fifth— the Sixth— the 
Seventh — the Octave — the Ninth — the Tenth. IV. On Movement : direct — contrary— ohlique. 
V. and VI. The Figuring explained. VII. The Six Hazardous Progressions. 



CHERTTBINFS TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND FUGUE. 

Translated, by Maby Cowden Clarke, from the original French. 
[Former price, 31s. 6d.] Bound in whole cloth, 6s. 6d., or $1.63c. ; 
post-free, 7s. 

%* This work is adopted for the instmction of the Glasses at the Oonservatoire, Paris, and of 
those at the Eoyal Academy of Masic, London. There has been added a Memoir of Oherubini, 
chiefly compiled from Mons. F^tis. Speaking of this Treatise, he says — " The admirable Treatise 
on Counterpoint and Fugue is, in fact, the result of Cherubini*s experience as to what was 
necessary for teaching counterpoint to the pupils of the Conservatoire for nearly a quarter of 
a century; and the examples are models of that perfection of style which distinguishes the 
productions of the ancient Italian masters. 

GENERAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 



Memoir of the Author. 
Contents of Treatise. 
Introduction on Counterpoint. 
Preliminary Propositions : — 
Upon concords in strict counterpoint. Upon dis- 
cords in strict counterpoint. Upon various 
kinds of movement. 
Two-Part Counterpoint : — 
First order — Note against note. Second order — 
Two notes against one. Third order — Four 
crotchets against one semibreve. Fourth order 
— On s3mcopation. Fifth order — Florid coun- 
terpoint. 
Three-rart Counterpoint : — 
First order — Note against note. Second order — 
Two minims against a semibreve. Third order 
Four crotchets against one semibreve. Fourth 
order — On syncopation. Fifth order — Florid 
counterpoint. 
FouivPart Counterpoint :— 

First order — ^Note against note. Examples of first, 
second, and third order. Fourth order — On syn- 
copation. Fifth order — ^Florid counterpoint. 
Counterpoint in Five, Six, Seven, and Eight Real Parts 
On Imitation : — 

Antecedent and consequent. 
First section — ^By similar movement. 
Second section — By contrary movement. On free 
or irregular imitation. On regular or restricted 
imitation. On several other sorts of imitation. 
Augmentation; diminution. Reversed accents; 
Interrupted ; Convertible ; Periodic ; Canonic. 
Finite and Infinite Canonic. 
Third section — Imitations in 3 and in 4 voices. 
Antecedent or Theme; consequent. Inverse 
contrary imitation. 



On Double Counterpoint : — 

First section; — Inversion in the octave. Inversion 
in the ninth. Inversion in the tenth. Inver- 
sion in the eleventh. Inversion in the twelfth. 
Inversion in the thirteenth. Inversion in the 
fourteenth. 

Second section — Triple and quadruple counter- 
point. In the octave. In the tenth. Con- 
clusion. 
On Fugue : — 

Definition of the term Fugue. On Subject. On 
Response. On Counter-subject. On stretto. 
On redal. On Tonal Fugue. On Real Fugue. 
On Fu^ue of Imitation. On the Coda. On 
Digression. On Modulation. On the entire 
composition of a Fugue. General remarks. 
Extendea Examples analysed throughout : — 

Real fugue in 2 parts. Tonal fugue in 2 parts. 
Real fugue in 3 parts (Instrumental character). 
Tonal Fugue in 3 parts, with one counter- 
subject. (In gloria Dei Patris, from Grand 
Mass in F). Tonal fugue in 4 parts, with one 
counter-subject. Tonal fiigue in 4 parts, with 
two counter-subjects. Chromatic fugue in 4 

Sarts, with three coimter-subjects, with pre- 
minary remarks thereon. Concluding obser- 
vations thereon. Authentic and plagal cadence. 
Tonal fugue of considerable development, in 8 
parts and for two choirs (from Credo). M. 
F^tis's remarks thereon. Real fugue in 8 parts, 
for two choirs, by J. Sarti. 
Appendix : — 

Given subjects of basses to serve for lessons in 
strict coimterpoint. Basses for counterpoint in 
8 parts and two choirs. 



FETIS' TREATISE ON CHOIB AND CHORUS SINGINa Translated, 
by the Rev. Thomas Helmore, M.A., from the original French, with the 
kind approval of the Author. [Former price, 15 francs.] Sewed, Is. 6d., 
or 38 cents. 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

*' It is my design, in this little work, to teach a branch of the musical art which has been mnch 
neglected, I might even say ignored. There exist, doubtless, in Germany, some schools where 
the principles explained in this book are put in practice ; but I do not know that any one hf\s 
hitherto pointed out the principles of a rational ^aethod for teaching Choirs and Choruses. The 
work of M. Hseser, and all that have been written on this subject, are almost exclusively on 
practice, and include many notions of matters which do not belong to the special nature of Choir 
and Chorus Singing. Other important matters, which belong essentially to this subject, are not 
even mentioned. Upon the whole, these excellent works are only applicable to the schools for 
which they were intended. 

'* That which I propose, is to call the attention of Heads of Schools, Directors of Music, and 
Cliapel Masters, to the necessity of perfecting the execution of music in vocal masses, and to point 



8YK0PSIS 07 CONTENTS (Contintied). 

out to them the progressive steps by which that aim may be attained. It was necessary for tlii» 
purpose to arrange these steps according to numerous delicate investigations, suggested by musical 
perception sufi&ci^ntiy active, by long experience, and by much thought. I am far from thinkiDg 
this work as good as it ought to be, for the subject is new, and imperfection is inseparable ft'om 
a first attempt ; but such as it is, I hope it will be useful, and that it will in time effect some pro- 
gress in the art of duly executing the inspirations of Composers of genius. 

** As for the exercises, which may lead vocal masses to a good execution of music, they are 
scarcely more than indicated in this work, because I did not wish to make it too voluminouB." 
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Chap. v. — Of the modifications of sound in its 

different shadings. 
Chap. VL — Of the different accents or tonal quality 

01 voices. 
Chap. VII. — On the pronunciation of words^ and 
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Chap. VIII. — On the articulation of the vocal organ^ 
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Chap. IX. — On the Melodic Phrase, the Harmonic 

Phrase, and the Rhythmical Phrase. 
Chap. X. and last — On Animation. 



CATErS TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated, by Mart Cowden 
Clarke, from the original French. [Former price, 15s.] Sewed, 2s. 6d., 
or 63 cents. 

%* This work was composed for the Conservatoire, at Paris, and adopted by a large committee 
of Mnsicians, including the names of Gossec. B. G. E. L. Lacep^de, Cherubini, Lesueur, Prony, 
Eler, Framery, Mehul, Rey, Martinj, Berton, and Rodolphe. 
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Chord. Method of employing Common Chords. 
Article III. — ^The Dominant Seventh. 
Article IV. — The Imperfect Seventh in the Major 

Mode. The Imperfect Seventh in the Minor Mode. 
Article V. — ^The Diminished Seventh. 
Article VI. — The Dominant Ninth, Major. The 

Dominant Ninth, Minor. 



Article VII. — Passing Notes ; Prolongations ; Su8- 

Pensions, and Retardations. Examples of all the 
'regressions in the Bass; together with the 

Natural Chords, and Prolongations, which may 

be introduced. 
Article VIII. — Cadences. Examples of the most 

usual Progressions in the Bass, wherewith to in- 
troduce perfect Cadences. 
Article IX. — The different procedures of the Bass, 

throughout the extent of the Diatonic Scale; 

with the Natural Harmony, and the Dissonant 

Progressions, most in use. 
Article X. — Genera. 
Article XI. — Pedals. 
Article XII. — ^Alterations. 
Article XIII. — Modulation. 
Article XIV.— On the Method of Figuring. 



Vol. I. now ready, 

ALBRECHTSBEBGER'S CoUected Writings on TH0B0XT6H-BASS, 
HABMONY, and COMPOSITION, for Self-Instruction. Translated by 
Sabilla Novello, from the original German. The musical examples 
revised by Vincent Novello. [Former price, 42s.] Vol. I., Harmony 
and Thorough-Bass, 3s. 6d., or 88 cents. Vols. II. and III., Guide to 
Composition, each 3s. 6d., or 88 cents. 

Several equally important Works are in a forward state, which will be issued in rapid succession, at similarly 

popular prices, 

LONDON SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 

Chief Establishment, - 69, Dean- street, Soho. 1 t j 

CityDepdt, - - 24, Poultry. J London. 

American Branch, - 389, Broadway. - New Yo^-k. 

Please to order K0V££I0*6 £DItl6lf, or a tuot^ 6xp6nsive one may be sent. 



At til* RAdneed Priees. 



NOVELLO'S CHEAP MUSICAL CLASSICS. 

The series will contain a variety of established Classical Works, engraved in the best style, in longway music 
quarto size, with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. The Alto and Tenor Parts are 
put in the G cle^ for the greater facility of the general reader; and each volume will contain one work com- 
plete in itself. The time of each movement has been marked by the metronome ; and the whole carefully 
revised by the Editor. No curtailment will be made from the Original Folio Editions. 

The sepurmte Focal and Orehettrml Partt are printed qf thote Workt to which an* U attached. The separate 

Focal Parts only are printed of thote Works to which a f is attached, 
(For prices f see J, A, NoveUo's Catailogue No, S,) 
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HAYDN'S MASSES, ftom Vol. 1 to 16, at various prices, viz. :— 

Or complete in 3 Vols., half-bound and lettered, £2, 17s, &d. 



t 
t 
t 



Vol. 1. First Mass in B flat 

2. Second Mass in C 

3. Third Mass in D 

4. Fourth Mass in B flat 

5. Fifth Mass in C 

6. Sixth Mass in B flat 

7. Seventh Mass in G 

8. Eighth Mass in B flat 

9. Ninth Mass in C 



19 



79 



}> 



99 



>ff 



»» 



>f 



4 
4 

3 
4 
5 
4 
3 
2 
4 



6 
6 
6 


6 






".'.:1 
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Vol. 10. Tenth Mass in C minor ... ... 3 

11. Eleventh Mass in F ... ... 1 

12. Twelfth Mass in £ flat (organ obli- 
gate) ... ... 

13. Thirteenth Mass in C ... ... 8 

14. Fourteenth Mass (Kyrie and Gloria ) « 
only) ... ... ... j 

15. Fifteenth Mass in C ... ... 4 

16. Sixteenth Mass in B flat ... S 



)) 



»> 



»> 



»» 
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»> 
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MOZART'S MASSES, ftom Vol. 17 to 34, at various prices, viz. :— 

Or complete in 3 Fo&., half -bound and lettered, £2. 14s. Qd, 



•Vol. 17. First Mass in C 



»9 



99 



** 



>t 



>9 



»» 



»» 



»9 



18. Second Mass in C 

19. Third Mass in F 

20. Fourth Mass in F 

21. Fifth Mass in C 

22. Sixth Mass in D 

23. Seventh Mass in B flat 

24. Eighth Mass in C 

25. Ninth Mass in G 



3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 






6 
6 
6 

6 




Vol 26. Tenth Mass in B flat 

27. Eleventh Mass in C 

28. Twelfth Mass in G 

29. Kyrie and Gloria (13) in E flat 

30. Fourteenth Mass in C 

31. Celebrated Requiem Mass 

32. Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus (16) in 
E flat . . ... 



If 

99 



»f 



33. Seventeenth Mass in C ... 

34. Short Requiem Mass 

(With English and Latin Words.) 



• •• 



3 

2 

6 

3 

3 
4 

3 

4 
3 



6 








6 




6 



99 
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ITic Vocal Parts of the remainder of Mozarfs and Hatfdn's Masses are in preparation. 
♦Vol. 35. SPOHR'S ORATORIO, « The Last Judgment" 

36. WEBBE'S COLLECTION OF MOTETTS AND ANTIPHONS (first published in 
1792) for one, two, three, and four voices, or chorus 

37. WEBBE'S COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, as used in the Chapel of the King 
of Sardinia, in London . . . . . . . . , . 

The two Masses from this collection may he had separate, price Is, 6d, each. 

MOZART. An English adaptation of Mozart's celebrated Requiem . . • . 

ROMBERG'S TE DEUM, English words, composed for four voices 

MENDELSSOHN'S PSALM (115th), "Not unto us, O Lord'* 

ROMBERG'S HARMONY OF THE SPHERES, adapted to EnglUh words for the 
use of the Choral Harmonists'^ociety of London . . 

BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN 0. The Accompaniment arranged and much simplified 
by Mr. Vincent Novello ... ... ... ... ... 

HAYDN'S SEASONS. Part 1, Spring ... \ 

I Bound in One Vol. 



9 



6 6 



5 6 
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»t 


38. 


« 


99 


89. 
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»9 


40. 
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»t 
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>» 


42. 
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»» 
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* 


»f 


46. 



4 
1 
2 
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Part 2, Summer 
Part 3, Autumn 
Part 4, Winter 



I 



Cloth, 148. 



5 

4 
3 
4 
3 
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WEBBE'S SIX EASY MASSES, 

For small choirs (originally composed for two voices), with an Alto and Tenor Part (ad. lib.) by V. Novello 



Vol 47. First Mass, in A . . ..16 

48. Second Mass, in B flat . • ..20 

49. Third Mass, in C .. ..2 

50. Fourth Mass, in D . . ..16 

Vol.53. GALLIARD'S HYMN OF ADAM AND 



99 

if 



Vol. 51. Fifth Mass, in F . . ..20 

„ 52 Sixth Mass, in F, known as <<F in) n o 
three parts" .. ../ 



EVE (from Milton), with a separate 



Accompaniment by W. Crotch, Mus. Doc. 

(To be continued.) 

London Sacred Music Warehouse, J. ALFRED NOVELLO, Music Seller by Appointment to Her Majesty, 
69, Dean Street, Soho, and 24, Poultry; also in New York, at 389, Broadway. 
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A NEW FACILITY FOB CHOBAL SOCIETIES 

WITH MODERATE MEANS. 



NOVELLO'S OCTAVO GHOEUSSES. 

J. ALFRED NOVELLO has determined to print all the Choruses from 
the Octavo Edition of the Oratorios, at iM., 3d., 4id., or 6d. Every Chorus 
may thus be had distinct, in Vocal Score, with Organ Accompaniment, for a few 
pence. The advantage of this new facility will be evident to those who want 
large numbers for beginners. 

List of Choruses now ready :— 



HANDEL. 



1 And the glory of the Loid ^ 
And with his stripci 
And he' shall puxuy •• 

All we like sheep »• 

And the children of Israel 
. f And Israel saw 
lAnd believed the Lord ... 
(He is my God 
6 \ And I will exalt him 
iThe deaths have coyered them 



2 

S7 

8 

4 



7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 



And with the blast 
Ah I wretched Israel 

f All the earth 

\To thee'all angels ..< 
Awake the trumpet's 
Almighty ruler of the skies 



Pmct, 

M. Messiah 8 

ditto U 

^ ditto 1} 

•M ditto ■ 8 

lizad in Egypt '4| 

(Otto \ , , 

... ditto / '* 

ditto 
^ ditto 
ditto 
... ditto 8 

Judas 1| 
Dettingen Te I>eum\ , 
ditto S 

Samson 8 
M. Joshua 1| 



} 



As from the power of Sacied Lays 

Ode on St. Cecilia's Di^ 



21 

22 
23 
24 



15 At last divine Cecilia came 
14 All' your boast will end in wee 
Iff Bacchus' blessings are a treasure 

16 Behold the Lamb of God 

17 Behold.Darius, great and good 

18 Break his bands of sleep asunder 

19 But as for his people 

20 But the waters overwhelmed them 

{O death; where is thy sting f (Duet) 
Bat thanks be to God (Choms) 

Cherub and Seraphim .m 

Doubtful fear ... 

Disdainful of danger ... 

«< f Make them to be numbered 

iDay by day we magnify 
26 Draw the tear 
9K / Despair all around them 
^" lAUelujah 
29 Egypt was glad 

For unto us a child is. bom 

Fallen is the foe 

For Sion lamentation make 

Fixed in his everlasting seat 

From the censer curling rise 

From the east unto the west 

From harmony 

For all these mercies 

Father of mercy .^ 

Forbear thy doubts • 

For ever to the voice of Prayer 

Galatea, dry thy tears 

Great Dagon has subdued 

Glorious hero ! may thy grave 

Glory to God 

Glory to God 

Happy we 

Happy pair 

His yoke is easy . ... 

He trusted in God . 

How dark, O Lord 

Hear, Jacob's God 

Hallelujah ... 

Hear us, our God 

He spake the word 

He gave them hailstones ... 

He sent a thick darkness 

.He smote all the first-bom 

He rebukdd the Red Sea 

He led them through the deep 

60 Hear na, O Lord 

61 Hallt Judea 

62 Hal1eli\jah. Amen 
68 How «oon our tow'ring hopes 
M Hail, mighty Joshua 



Alexander's Feast 

... Deborah 

Alexander's Feast 

Meteiah 

Alexander's Feast 

ditto 

Itiad in Egypt 

ditto 



6 
8 

8 

!{ 

ij 

]] 

]| 

8 

H 

8 



80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

35 

87 

38 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

SO 

61 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

88 
59 



MessiahX 
ditto / 
Jephtha 
... ditto 

... ... Judas 

Dettingen Te Deuml ^ 

... ditto J *» 

M. Solomon 1^ 

. M« Deborahl 

ditto / 

Israel in Eg^t 

Messiah 

... • ... Judas 

... ditto 

... Samson 

Solomon 

... ... ditto 

Ode on St. Cecilia's Day 
.M ... Joshua 

... ditto 

.. ••• Deborah 

ditto 
Acts 
. Samson 

... ditto 
MeAsiah 
... Joshua 
Acis 
Alexander's Feast 
Messiah 



4* 

8 

8 



8 

8 

H 
8 

H 

8 

8 

U 

l\ 

l) 

ll 

8 

3 

3 

i! 



ditto 
Jephtha 
... Samson 
Messiah 
Samson 
Israel in Egypt 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
M ditto 

Judas 

... ditto 

ditto 

Joshua 

. ditto 



8 

I* 

4i 
3 

n 

8 
8 



8 

8 

li 

1 

ij 

4J 



HANDEL (Contimiod). 



No, 



»m f Moses and the ehildxen ... 

il will iing uhitb the Lord 

66 In glory high ... ... 

67 Inunortal Lord 

68 Let their celestial eoncerta ,- 

69 Lift up your.hjeads 
71 Let all the angels of God 
78 Let us break- theii bonds asunder 

74 Let old Timotheus yield the priie 

75 Lead on, lead on ... « 

76 Let thy deeds he glorious 

77 Let our glad soi^, and Allel^Jah 

78 Mourn ye afflicted ... m. 

79 Mourn, all ye Muses 

80 Must I my Acis still bemoan! 

81 May no rash intruder ... .^ 

82 Musie spread thy Toice m. 

88 May all the host of heaven .^ 

84 No more to Ammon's Ood .^ 

85 Now the proud insulting foe m. 

86 O Ood behold ... .^ 

87 O first created beam .^ »• 
M f O death, where is thy sting t 

\ and Chorusi But thanks 

89 O thou that tellest (Solo and Chorus) 

90 O Father, whose Almighty 
Q, /Vouchsafe, O. Lord 
•* \0 Lord, in thee 
92 O thou bright orb 
98 O, the pleasures of the plains ... 
g^ f O hear thy lowly servants' prayer 

\0 blast with thy tremendous biov 

95 O Baal, monarch of the skies 

96 Praise the Lo]rd ... ... 

gm riiOrd of eternity ». 

^' \ Plead thy just cause 
98 Surely he hath borne ... 
89 Since by man came death 



Inael in Egypti ^ 
ditto /*♦ 

•M Jephtha 9 

Deborah 7| 

M. Samson 8 

Messiah J 

... ditto 1# 

M. ^tto 8 

AtezandAi's Feast 8 

M« Judas 1| 

M. Deborah S 

ditto 6 

M. Judas .9 

M. Acis 1| 

ditto 8 

Solomon 8 

... ditto 8 

,M Joshua 1| 

... Jephtha 3 

Deborah .S 

»• Jephtha S 

>• Sunson S 
... Messiah \ . 
ditto /* 

.M ditto S 

Judas S 



Dettingen Te Denm 
ditto 



}«» 



S 
.8 



S 
6 



/The Lord shall reign 
\r - - - 



^^ \Sing ye to the Lord 
86 See the conquering hero comes 

101 Sing unto God 

102 Swell the ftill choms ... 
iHQ /Now a different measure 
*"^ IShake the dome m. 

104 See the proud chief .^ 

105 The Lord gave the word 

106 Their sound is gone out 

107 They loathed to drink 

108 The trumpet's loud clangour 

109 r^^y "^'^^'^ ^*"^' ^ ^^^ 
\And in the greatness 

1 10 Thou sentest forth thy wrath 
III/ Who is like uuto thee 1 

I The earth swallowed them 

112 The people shall hear 

113 To our great God 



It 



Joshua 
Acis 
Deborah) 
ditto / 
ditto 
Solomon 
Deborah! 
ditto / 
Messiah 
ditto 
Israel in 
ditto 
Judas 
ditto 
.M Solomon 

.M ... ditto 1 

.M ditto / 

« M. Deborah 

M. Messiah 

... ... ditto 

Israel in Egypt 
Ode on St. Cecilia's Day 

Israel in Egypt! •' 
ditto / * 
ditto S 

... ditto \ i« 

... ditto r ^* 

.M ditto 6 

Judas 1^ 



1* 

S 



tf 

1 
1| 

1 



114 To thee cherubin and seraphin Dettingen Te Deum 

115 J "^^^ glorious company of the Apostles ditto 
\ Thine honourable, true, and only Son ditto 

Thou art the King ... ditto 



Then shall they know 

Then round about the starry throne 

To dust his glory 

To man God s universal law 

Theme sublime ... «« 



116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 

\To fame immortal go 

123 The princes applaud 

124 Tune your harps 

125 Throughout the land .. 

126 Thus rolling surges rise 



Z 



j To song and dance 



Samson § 
ditto », 
ditto 1i 
ditto S 

Jephtha ' 

Samsonl 3 ' 
ditto J 
Alexander's Feast 
Judas 

8olonu» 
M. ditto 



3 
1^ 



See further list, Nos. 127 to 211. 



London Sacred Music Wfti'ehodsc!, J. ALFllI^D NOVELLO) 69, Dean*8treet^ Sobo, and 24, Pooltiy; 

Also in New Vork, at 389, Broadway. 



CONTENTS 
NOVELLO'S OCTAVO CHORUSES, 

ALREADY PUBLISHED, Nos. 1 to 211. 
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HANDEL (Continued). 



Jfo. 
127 

128 

129 

180 

131 

132 



The name of the wicked 
To long posterity ... 
The Lord commands 
The Great Jehovah 
The listening crowd 
The many rend the skies 
183 /'"^^ 8^^^ ^^8 ^' kings 

134 Worthy is the Lamb» and Amen 

185 We come in bright amy .. 

186 We hear ... ... 

137 We never will bow down 

188 We praise thee, O God 

ISO /^^®" ^^^^ hadst overcome 
\ We therefore pray thee ... 

140 When his loud voice ... 

141 With thunder arm'd 

142 With pious heart m. 

143 We with redoubled rage 

144 Wretched lovers ,„ 
US Your harps and cymbals 

146 Your voices tune ... m. 

147 Ye sons of Israel m. 

148 Ye house of Gilead .« 

149 Zadock the Priest «• 



CC 



Pence, 

Solomon 4^ 

... Joshua 8 

ditto 8 

ditto li 

Altzandei's Feast S 

ditto 4^ 

Deborah) ^ 

... Messiah 4^ 

M. - Judas 1^ 

ditto 1| 

.. ... ditto 8 

Dettingen Te Deum 4^ 

M. ditto \ • 

ditto / ' 

•M Jephtha 6 

M. Samson 1| 

Solomon 4^ 

... Joshua ]| 

Ada 8 

... Solomon 6 

Alexander's Feast 8 

... Joshiia H 

... Jephtha 8 

•M .M 4y 



MENDELSSOHN (Continued). 



150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
167 
158 
159 



HAYDN'S " CREATION." 

Awake the harp ... ... m. 

And the Spirit of God ... .^ 

Achieved is the glorious work (1st Chorus) 
Achieved is the glorious work (2nd Chorus) 
By thee with bliss (Duet and Chorus) 
Despairing, cursing rage .» -, 

Sing the Lord ... ... ..« 

The marv'lous wrark ... m. m. 

The Heavens are telling ... „, 

The Lord is great ... ... m. 

HAYDN'S YhIRD MASS. 



8 

U 

8 

9 
8 

8 

4* 
8 



160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 



... 



Kyrie — Hear our Prayer 

Gloria — Glorious is the King .» 

Qui .tollis— Lord, why hast thou forsaken! 

Quoniam — Sing with joy 

Credo — ^Lord, thou hast made ... 

Et incamatus — O Lord, rebuke me not 

£t resurrexit— Thou hast maintained ... 



4| 
8 

8 

8 

H 



jg- r Sanctus — Holy, holy ... 

iBenedictus — He is blessed ... 

U8 /Agnus Dei — Lord we pray thee 
iDona Nobis — Hallelujah, Amen 



... 



... s 

... }^ 
... }H 



MENDELSSOHN. 



,9 /All men, all things 



. Praise thou the Lord ... „ 

ig»'( All ye that cried 

* * 1 1 waited for the Lord (Duet and Chorus) 

170 As the Hart pants (1st movement) 



Lobgesangl 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

42nd Psalm 3 






No, 

171 But our God abideth ... ... 

172 Happy and blest are they ... 

.»« /How lovely are the messengers « 

\Thus saith the Lord 

174 I praise thee, O Lord (B. Solo and Chorus) 

... /Is this het ... ... ... 

*'** \0 thou, the true and only light 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

182 

188 

44 



Lord, thou alone 

Let all men praise .» 

Now this man ... 

Not only unto him m. 

O great is the depth 

O be gracious ,- 

Rise up, arise ». 

Stone him to death 

See what love hath the Father 

{Sleepers, wake ... 

To God on high m. 
To thee, O Lord ... 

184 The gods themselves 

ifiK /This is Jehovah's Temple 
*" iFar be it from thy path 

186 The night is departing 

187 Why my soul ». 

188 Why my soul (last Chorus) 

189 Ye nations ofibr to the Lord 



Peneet 

St. Paul 3 

ditto 8 

ditto \ • 
ditto I * 

ditto 8 

ditto \ , 
ditto / * 

ditto 4^ 

Lobgesang 1| 

St. Paul 8 

ditto 4^ 

I.. ditto 

ditto 

,.. ditto 

ditto 

^ ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

». ditto X 1^ 

ditto \ . 
^ ditto / " 

Lobgesang 6 

42nd Psalm 1| 

ditto 6 

Lobgesang 6 



44 

6 
8 

H 

}■' 



BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN 0. 



190 Kyrie— When I call upon thee ... 

{Gloria — Praise the Lord ... • 

Qui toUis — Git e ear to my supplication 
Quoniam — ^Thou alone art holy . 

{Credo — Glory and great worship .» 
Et incamatus — O Lord, give ear . 

£t resurrexit — Be thou exalted m. 
Et vitam— O praise ye the Lord 

,g, /Sanctus — Holy, holy ... ... 

^ iBenedictus — ^He is blessed ... . 

.g. /Agnus IM— Hear my crying 



{ 



Dona Nobis — Blessed be the Lord 



"■)" 

... J 

... Lj 
... J 

... J 
... J 



BEETHOVEN'S " ENGEDI." 

[UOUKT OF OLIVES.] 

195 O praise him» all ye nations ^ ... 

196 HaUelujBh ... -» — ». 

MOZART'S TWELFTH MASS. 

197 Kyrie— I will call upon the Lord. 

198 Gloria — Glorious is thy name ... „, 

199 Qui tollis — Remember thy tender mercies ». 

200 Quoniam — Praise the Lord ... ... ... 

4 

201 Cum sancto— Thou, Lord, art Clod 

202 Credo— Nations shall do him service ... 

,,.« /Et incamatus — Bow down and hear me ... 
*" \Et resurrexit— Gbii is goiie up 

204 Sanctus— Holy, holy ... ^ 

205 Benedictus — ^He is blessed m< m* ... 

206 Agnus Dei— Lord have mercy ^^ ,^ 

207 Dona Nobis— Praise the Loid ^ 



8 
44 



6 
8 

H 
H 

4* 

H 

}• 

If 
H 

8 



See former list, JVos, 1 to 126. (To he continued). 

London Sacred Music, Warehouse, J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, goho, and 24, Poultiy. 

AIpo m New York, at 389. Broadw/iy. 



NOVELLO'S FOLIO EDITION 

Miomitt S^onsi, Snet?, Wtioi, ^vatUtti, anU &)oxvat<S, 

HANDEL, HAYDN, AND MOZART, 

WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOB THE ORGAN OB PIANOFOETB 
TIHOENT NOVELLO. 



DUETS, TRIOS, QUARTETTS, AND CHORTTSES. 



No. Reduced P[ 

18 And (he glory of tbe Lord (Meesilb) Chnrus I 

19 And he Bhall purify (Messiah) . Choruf 
81 All we like Bheep [Me.siah) . Chonia 1 

45 Awake the harp (CieatiDn) . Chorus 1 

46 And Lhe Spirit of God (Creation) Chorus 

47 AchievedisthegloriouB [Creilion) 1st Choa. 

48 Aehievedisthe glorious (Creation) 2nd Choa. 1 
8S And ihe children of larael (Israel) Chorua 1 
S6 And Israel saw (Israel) . . Chorus 

And believed the Lord (Israel) Chorus 

87 He ia my God {Israel) , . Chorus i. „ 
And I will cMk him (Israel) . Chorusj" " 

88 And wiLh the blast (Israel) . Chorus 1 

89 Ah! wretched Israel (Judaa) Solo T. & Cho. 1 

90 All the earth (Dettingen) . Chorus v 

187 All that ia in Hanior mine (J ephtha) Quintet* 1 

188 Awake the trumpet's (Samson) Chorua. 1 
279 An infant raiaed (Saul) . Air s. 1 . . 

Along the monster atheist atrode (Saul) Chorus f " 
2S0 At persecution I can laugh (Saul] Duet s.A. 6 
261 Almighty ruler of the akies (Joshua) T. fc Choa. 9 
401r As from the power of Sacred Lays (pde dq 

St. Cecilia's Day) '' . . . Chorua 1 9 
S48 At last divine Cecilte eaiqe (Alexander's 

FeHst) . . ... Clionia 1 

967 All your boast will end in woe (Deborah) 

Qiiarlett and Chorus 1 3 
349 Bacchus, ever fair and young (Alexander's 

Feust} . . . B. and Chorus 1 

2S Behold the Lamb of God (Messiah) Chorua t! 
SoO Behold Darius, great and goaj (Ah 



CWi 



I 9 



851 Break hi* hands of sleep asunder (Do.) Chan 

49 By thee with bliss (Creation) Duet, s.B. & Cho. 3 6 

91 But as for his people (Israel) . Chorus 1 

92 But the watera (iKisel) . . Chorus 6 

93 Come, ever.smiling liberty (Judas) Duct s.s. G 
1S9 Cherub and Seraphim (jephtha) Charus. '1- 6 
190 Doubtful fear (Jephtha).. . ■.. 'CKorttS. '» 9 

40 Noavmiih (Creation) . .iir T.l , , 

Despairing, cursing r»(!f,-..-iCreii[ion) Chpiiis/ 

94 Disdainful of danger (Judas) . A.t.B. 1 

95 Day by day we mngnify (Dettingen) Chorua 1 
282 Draw the tear (Solomon) . Chorua 6 
363 Despair all around them (Deborah) Chorus), a 

Allelujah (Deborah) . . ChonuJ ' ^ 

3S9 Doleful tidings (Deborah) . Chorua 
M Egypt was glad (Israel) . . Chor 
KS Everyjay that ''isdem knows(8olDmon]Duet 



RsdnoK PriOR. 

370 Forbear thy doubt* (Deborah) . Chorus \_ „ 

For ever to the voice of Prayer (Do,) Cboru*/ 

3S2 Galatea, dry thy tears (Acia) Chore* O 9 

192 Go, baffled coward (Samaon) Duet T. fc B. ft 9 

193 Great Dagon haa subdued (Samson) Chorus, ft 9 
191 Glorious hero! may tbygTaTi(SBmiOD)CbDras 1 9 

25 Glory to Ood (Meniab) . Cbcvui O 6 
SO Graceful consort (Creation) Duet s.&a. I 9 

289 Gird on thy sword (Saul) , Cborss 1 9 

290 Glory to God (Joshua) . T. ft Chonu 1 C 
414 Glory, honor, praiae, and powor, (Moairt'i- 

Third MoteU) - . . » * 

3B3 Happy we (Acis) Duel, i.T. & Chonu 1 • 

364 Happy pair (Alexander's Feast) a. 4 Chonu I * 

26 His yoke is easy (Messiah) . Cbsrus • 9 

27 He trusted in God (Messiah) . Cborm 1 9 
196 How dark, Lord (Jephtha) . Chorus. 1 & 

196 Hear, Jacob's God (Samson) , Cbonw. » 9 
2S Hallelujah (Meaaiah) . Chorea 1 t 

197 Hear us, our God (Samson) . Chorus 9 

100 Heapaketheword (Israel) . Chotu. 1 * 

101 He gave them hailstones (Israel) Chorus I » 

102 He sent a thick darkness (Israel) Chona • V 

103 He smote all the first-born (Israel) Chorus 1 » 

104 He rebuked the Red Sea (Israel) Choni«> , - 
He led them through (Israel) . Chorus> 

105 Hear us, O Lord (Judas) . Cborus I » 

106 Hail I Judea (Judaa) . Duetfcs.1- a 
Hail t Judea (Judas) . . Chsrus j 

409 His body ia buried in peace (4 Moveaiente)«s.. I O 

107 HaUelujah. Amen. (Judaa) . Chores 9- 
291: How excellent thy name (Sad) . Chorw- B- 9 

292 Tbe vouth inspired (Saul) . Chor™.\ 

Our fainting courage (Saul) . ChonwJS ft 
How excellent, ard H-Ilelnjah (Saul) .Choru»> 

293 How soon our tow ring hopea (Joshua) Chorus * 9 

294 Hail, mighty Joshua (Joshua) . Ch oraa 1 S 

108 Moses and the chilli '■ '■ "' — ^ 



9 



2* For unt 



Chorus 



"a From tb;; , ™,„ ,- 

"9 For Sion 1«,^ ^^"* f-'lda^'SlfcJJi'" 



I will si 



;o the I. 



rd (Israel) Cho. u 
■ • Chorin 



198 In glory high (Jephtha) 

295 Is there a man (Saul) 

871 Immortal Lord (Deborah) . i-norm < 

199^ Let their celestial concerts (Ssmaon) Chorus. 

29 Lift up your heads (Messiah) Chorus 

30 Lefall the angels of God (Messiah) Chorus 

31 Let UB break their bonds (Messiah) Chorus 
355 Let old Timotheus yield the prize [Alex- 

ander'a Feast) , . Chorua 
329 Let's imitate her notes (Do.) Duet, t.s. 

109 Lead on, tend OD (Judaa) . Charu* 

372 Let thy deeds be glorious (Deborah) Chorus 
; s 373 Lordoftternity (Debt " 



1 ■> 



Chorus) 



a^'S Father of ^J^^'"fJ''''"'aj .. Chorus 
winerey (Joshua > _ Chorua 
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Reduced Price. 



296 May no rash intruder (Solomon) . Chorus 1 

297 Music spread thy voice (Solomon) Air s. &Cho. 1 

298 Mourn, Israel, mourn (Saul) . Chorus 

299 May all the host of heaven (Joshua) Chorus 

200 No more to Ammon's God ( Jephtha) Chorus. 1 
375 Now the proud insulting foe (Deborah) Chorus 

201 O God behold (Jephtha) . Chorus. 1 

202 O spare your daughter (Jephtha) Quartett. 

203 O first created beam (Samson) . Chorus. 

32 O deathywhere is thy sting ( Messiah) Duet a.t. ) | 

and Chorus, But thanks (Messiah) J 

33 O thou that tellest (Messiah) . Chorus 
53 On Thee each living soul (Creation) Trio s.t.b. 

111 O Father, whose Almighty (Judas) Chorus 

112 O never bow we down (Judas) Duet 8.8. 

113 O lovely peace (Judas) . Duet s.s. 1 
79 Vouchsafe^ Lord (Dettingen) Air b. ) , 

O Lord, in thee (Dettingen) Air & Chorus / 

300 O fairest of ten thousand (Saul) Duet s.a. 

301 O fatal consequence of rage (Saul) Chorus 1 



Air T. ") I 

Chorus J ^ 

Duet S.A. 

T. & Chorus 1 

Duet S.A. 



302 In sweetest harmony (Saul) 
O fatal day (Saul) 

303 Our limpid streams (Joshua) 

304 O thou bright orb (Joshua) 

305 O peerless maid (Joshua) 
358 O, the pleasures of the plains (Acis) Chorus 1 

376 O hear thy lowly servants prayer (Deborah) '\ 

Chorus >-l 
O blast with thy tremendous brow (Do.) Chos J 

377 O Baal, monarch of the skies (Deborah) Chorus 
413 O God, when thou appearest (Mozart's First 

Motett) ..... 

306 Praise the Lord (Solomon) • 

307 Preserve him for the glory (Saul) 
873 Lord of eternity (Deborah) 

Plead thy just cause (Deborah) 
20 Surely he hath borne (Messiah) 



2 
1 




Chorus 
Chorus 
Chorus 1 I 
Chorus j 



Chorus 
34 Since by man (Messiah) Quartett & Chorus 



57 Sing the Lord (Creation) 

114 The Lord shall reign (Israel) 
Sing ye to the Lord (Israel) 

115 S ion now her head (Judas) 
Tune your harps (Judas) 

116 See the conquering hero (Judas) 

117 Sing unto God (Judas) 

March (Judas) 

308 Swell the full chorus (Solomon) 
395 Smiling Freedom (Deborah) 

309 Now a different measure (Solomon) 
Shake the dome (Solomon) 

878 See the Proud chief (Deborah) 

362 Thais led the way (Alexander's Feast) 

Air, s. & Chorus 

54 The marv*lous works (Creation) Air s. & Clio. 

55 The Heavens arc telling (Creation) Chorus 
5^ The Lord is great (Creation) Trio & Chorus 
35 The Lord gave the word (Messiah) Chorus 

7 How heoAiHJkd are the feet {}/\.es%\?i\iS Air sA 
Their sound is gone out (Messiah) Chorus/ 

118 They loathed to drink (Israel) Chorus 

119 The Lord is my strength (Israel) Duet s.s. 

120 The Lord is a man of war (Israel) Duet b.b. 

121 The depths have covered (Israel) Chorus 
401 The trumpets loud clangour (Ode on St. 

Cecilia's Day) . . T. Solo & Chorus 

122 Thy right hand, O Lord (Israel) Chorus 

123 And in the greatness (Israel) . Chorus 
Thou sentest forth thy wrath (Israel) Chorus 

124 Who is like unto thee (Israel) 
The earth swallowed them (Israel) 

125 The people shall hear (Israel) 
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1 
1 



Chorus 
Chorus 
Chorus 



126 Thou, in thy mercy (Israel) 



Duet s.T. 
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9 
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9 
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8 

9 

6 
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9 
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2 6 
1 3 



Chorus 
Chorus 
Chorus 
Duet s.s. 
Chorus ^ 
Chorus' 9 
Chorus 1 . Q 

Chorus 9 
Duet S.A. 9 

Chorus)^ " 
Chorus 1 6 



9 

1 
1 6 
1 
6 



9 



9 
9 
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3 



1 3 
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No. Reduced Price. 

127 To our great God (Judas) . Chorus 9 

128 To thee all angels (Dettingen) Chorus 3.T.B. 6 

129 To thee cherubin (Dettingen) . Chorus 1 

130 The glorious company (Dettingen) Chorus 6 

131 Thine honourable true (Dettingen) Chorus \r. q 
Thou art the King (Dettingen) Solo b. & Cho. j 

132 Thou sittest (Dettingen) . Trio a.t.b. 6 

204 These labours past (Jephtha) . Duet s.T. 1 

205 Then shall they know (Samson) Chorus. 9 

206 Then round about (Samson) . Chorus. 9 

207 To dust his glory (Samson) . Chorus. 6 

208 Traitor to love (Samson) . Duet s. & t. 1 

209 To man God's universal law (Samson) Chorus. 9 

210 Theme sublime (Jephtha) . Chorus. 1 

211 To song and dance (Samson) Chorus. 9 
177 The Holy One of Israel (Samson) . Air a. ) q j. 

To fame immortal go (Samson) . Chorus. / 

310 Throughout the land (Solomon) . Chorus 9 

311 Thrice blest be the king (Solomon) Duet s.8. 1 

312 Thus rolling surges rise ( Solomon) Air s. & Cho. 9 

313 The name of the wicked (Solomon) Chorus 1 8 

314 To long posterity (Joshua) . Chorus 9 

315 The Lord commands (Joshua) • Chorus 9 

316 The Great Jehovah (Joshua) . Chorus 6 

359 The flocks shall leave (Acis) Trio s.t.b. 1 

360 The listening crowd (Alexander's Feast) Chos. 1 

361 The many rend the skies (Do.) Chorus 1 6 

879 The great king of kings (Deborah) Chorus 9 
37 Worthy is the Lamb, and Amen (Messiah) Chos. I 9 

58 Arm^ arm^ ye brave (Judas) . Air b. ) j « 
We come in bright array (Judas) Chorus/ 

70 Sound an alarm (Judas) • Air t. 7 | ^ 
We hear (Judas) . Chorus j 

133 We never will bow down (Judas) Chorus 1 

134 We praise thee, O God (Dettingen) Chorus 1 
84 When thou tookest (Dettingen) Air b. ) . 

When thou hadst overcome (Do.) Chorus | 

135 We therefore pray thee (Dettingen) Chorus) jj « 
Make them to be numbered (Do.) Chorus/ 

213 When his loud voice (Jephtha) Chorus. 1 9 

214 With thunder armM (Samson) . Chorus. 9 

215 Yehouse of Gilead (Jephtha) Chorus 1 8 
180 Symphony (Jephtha) . . , \ 

Welcome as the cheerful light (Jephtha) > 1 

Air s. & semi Chorus. J 

317 With pious heart (Solomon) . Chorus 1 6 

318 Welcome as the dawn of day (Solomon) Duet s.s. 9 

319 Words are weak (Solomon) Air s. & Trio s.s.s. 1 8 

320 Welcome, mighty king (Saul) . Chorus ") 
David his ten thousand slew (Saul) Chorus / 

321 We with redoubled rage (Joshua) . Chorus 6 

363 Wretched lovers (Acis) . Chorus 1 8 

880 Where do thy ardours (Deborah) Duet s.a. 9 

322 Your harps and cymbals (Solomon) Chorus 1 9 

364 Your voices tune (Alexander's Feast) Chorus 1 

323 Ye sons of Israel (Joshua) . Chorus 1 6 



OVEBTUBES, &c. 

365 Overture (Acis and Galatea) 

366 Overture (Alexander's Feast) 

38 Overture and Pastoral Symphony (Messiah) 
136 Overture (Judas Maccabseus) 

216 Overture and Sinfonia (Jephtha) 

217 Overture (Samson) 

Dead Marches No. 1 and No. 2 (Samson) . 

324 Overture (Solomon) 

325 Sinfonia (Solomon) • . 

326 Overture (Saul) 

327 Sinfonia No. 1 and No. 2 (Saul) 
Dead March (Saul) 

403 Overture and March (Ode on St. Cecilia's Day) 
400 Overture (Deborah) 
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22 And God made theJirm(janent(CredLtion) Recti B. 6 

6 

3 
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Air A. 

Air A. 

RecU B. 

Air B 

Air T. 

Air 8. 

Air 8. 

Air s. 

Air T. 

Air T. 
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Air 8. 
Air s. 
Air s. 
Air T. 
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41 1 Angels ever bright and fair 

58 Arm, arm, ye brave (Judas) 

We come in bright a/rray (Judas) 

218 O Lord, whose mercies (Saul) 
A serpent in ray bosom (Saul) 

219 As great Jehovah lives (Saul) 
Wisest and greatest (Saul) 

220 Author of peace (Saul) 

221 Awful pleasing beinsf (Joshua) 

222 As cheers the sun (Joshua) 
328 As when the Dove (Acis) 

381 Awake the Ardour of thy breast (Deborah) 

Air B. 

382 All danger disdaining (Deborah) . 

383 At my feet extended low (Deborah) 

1 TkuA eaith the Lord (Messiah) . 
But who may abide (Messiah) 

2 Behold, and see (Messiah) 

3 But thou didst not leave (Messiah) 

223 Bless'd be the day (Solomon) 

224 Beneath the vine (Solomon) 

225 Birth and fortune (Saul) 

226 But sooner Jordan's stream (Saul) 

408 But Oh ! what art can teach S n^« «^ 

A . f Ude on 

^ , ,, , , ^**'®- f St. Cecilia's Day 9 

Orpheus could lead Air s. j ^ 

227 Brave Jonathan (Saul) . . Air A. 
Eagles were not so swift (Saul) • Chorus 

59 Call forth thy powers (Judas) . Air T. 
330 Cease, to beauty to be suing (Acis) Air b. 

60 Come ever smiling liberty (Judas) 

228 Can I see my infant gor'd (Solomon) 
29 Capricious man (Saul) . 
31 Consider, fond Shepherd (Acis) 
84 Choirs of Angels, all around thee (Deborah) 

Air s. 

4 C(ymfort ye my peoph (Messiah) Recit t 
Ev'ry valley (Messiah) . Air T 

137 Dull delay in piercing anguish(Jephtha) Air A. 
181 Deeper and deeper stiU {ieT^hthdi) Recit T. 
Waft her, angels (Jephtha) . Air t 
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9 
9 
6 
9 
9 
9 
6 



6 



230 Every sight these eyes behold (Solomon) Air s. 

61 From mighty kings (Judas) , Air s. 

62 Father of Heaven (Judas) . . Air b. 

138 Freedom now once more (Jephtha) Air b. 

139 First perish thou (Jephtha) . . Air a. 

140 Farewell ye limpid springs (Jephtha) Airs. 

141 Freely I to heaven resign (Jephtha) Air s. 

231 Fell rage and black despair (Saul) . Air s. 

232 O let it not in Gath be heard (Saul) Air a 
From this unhappy day (Saul) . Air a 

233 Fly, malicious spirit, fly (Saul) . Air a. 

142 God of our Fathers (Samson) . Airs. 

143 Great Dagon has subdued (Samson) Air t. 

234 Golden columns (Solomon) . Air t. 

5 He shall feed his flock (Messiah) . Air s. 

6 He was despised (Messiah) . Air a. 

63 He layeth the beams (Israel) . Air b. 
335 He sung Darius, great and good (Alexander's 

Feast) .... Air s. 6 
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6 
9 
6 
6 
9 



SONGS. 

No. Reduced Price. 

64 How vain is man (Judas) . Air t. 

7 How beautiful are the feet (Messiah) Air s. ") ^ 

Their sound is gone out ( Messiah) Chorus ) 

144 His mighty arm (Jephtha) . Air t. 1 

145 Happy they (Jephtha) . . Air s. 

146 Happy, Iphis, shalt thou live (Jephtha) Air s. 
For ever blessed be (Jephtha) . Air t 



147 
148 
235 
236 



Honor and arms (Samson) . . Air b. 
How willing ray paternal love (Samson) Air b. 



:} 
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Haste to the cedar grove (Solomon) Air s. 
How green our fertile (Solomon) . Air s. 

237 Haste, Israel, haste (Joshua) . Air t. 

238 Hark ! 'tis the linnet (Joshua) . Air s. 

239 Herpes, when with glory (Joshua) . Air A. 

333 Heart, the seat of soft delight (Acis) Air s. 

240 Happy, oh ! thrice happy they (Joshua) Air s. 

334 Holy, holy, Lord God Almighty . Air s. 
332 Hush, ye pretty warbling choir (Acis) Air s. 

385 How lovely is the blooming fair (Deborah) 

Air A. 

8 I know that my Redeemer (Messiah) 

9 If God is for us (Messiah) 

39 And God said (Creation) 
In splendour bright (Creation) . 

36 In native worth (Creation) 

149 In gentle murmurs (Jephtha) . 

150 It is not virtue, valour, wit (Samson) 

241 Indulge thy faith (Solomon) 

242 Infernal spirits (Saul) 

243 Impious wretch (Saul) 
302 In sweetest harmony (Saul) 

O fatal day (Saul) 

386 In Jehovah's awful sight (Deborah) 
Whilst you boast the wondrous story 

(Deborah) 

387 Impious mortal, cease to brave us (Deborah) 

Air A. 

388 In the battle fame pursuing (Deborah) Air A. 

151 Joys that are pure (Samson) . Air A. 

152 Just are the ways of God (Samson) Air b. 

154 Loud as the thunder's awful (Samson) Air t. 

153 Laud her, all ye virgin train (Jephtha) Air b. 

155 Let the bright Seraphim (Samson) Air s. 
410 Lord, remember David . Air s. or t. 
412 Lord, what is man . Air s. or t. 

245 Love from such a parent (Saul) . Airs. 

336 Love, in her eyes sits playing (Acis) Air t. 

337 Love sounds the alarm (Acis) . Air t. 

389 Low at her feet (Deborah) . Air a. 

156 My faith and truth Air s. & cho. of virgins. 

157 My strength is from (Samson) 

246 While yet thy tide (Saul) 
My soul rejects the thought (Saul) 

65 No unhallowed desire (Judas) 
41 Now Heaven in fullest (Creation) 

40 Now vanish before (Creation) 

Despairing, cursing rage (Creation) 

247 No, no, cruel father, no (Saul) • 
O Lord, whose providence (Saul) 

248 No, no, let the guilty tremble (Saul) 
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Air s. 

Air s. 
Recit T 
Recit T 
Air T. 

Air A. 

Air A. 

Air T. 

Air s. 

Air A. 

Air A. ) , 

Chorus / 

Air s. \ 

r 

Air A. j 
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249 Nations who in future story (Joshua) Air a. 9 

390 No more disconsolate 1*11 mourn (Deborah) 

Air 8. 6 

391 Now sweetly smiling Peace descends 

(Deborah) . • • Air s. 6 

66 O Liberty (Judas) . Air s. or t. 6 

42 On mighty pens (Creation) . . Air s. 1 

10 O thou that tellest (Messiah) . Air a. 9 

158 Open thy marble jaws ( Jephtha) . Air t. 6 

159 On me let blind mistaken zeal (Jephtha) Air a. 6 

160 O mirror of our fickle state (Samson) Air a. 9 

250 O god-like youth (Saul) . Air s. 6 

251 O king, your favour (Saul) . Air a. 6 

252 O first in wisdom (Joshua) . Air B. 9 

253 O who can tell (Joshua) . Air s. 9 

254 O had I Jubal*8 Lvre (Joshua) . Air s. 9 

338 O, ruddier than the cherry (Acis) • Air b. 9 

392 O the pleasure my soul is possessing 

(Deborah) .... Airs. 6 

893 Our fears are now for ever fled (Deborah) 

Air 8. 6 

161 Pour forth no more (Jephtha) . Air b. 1 

162 Presuming slave (Samson) . Air b. 9 

67 Pious orgies (Judas) . . Air s. 6 

255 Praise ye the Lord (Solomon) . Air b. 9 

256 Pious lung, and virtuous queen( Solomon) Air B. 9 

257 Place danger around me (Joshua) Air a. 6 

11 Rejoice greatly (Messiah) . Air s. 9 

43 Rolling in foaming billows (Creation) Air b. 1 

163 Return, O God of hosts (Samson) Air a. 6 

68 Rejoice, O Judah (Judas) . . Air b. 6 

339 Revenge, Timotheus cries (Alexander*s Feast) 

Air B. 9 

164 Scenes of horror (Jephtha) • Air a. 9 

165 Sweet as sight to the blind (Jephtha) Air a. 6 

340 Shepherd, what art thou pursuing (Acis) Air T. 6 
406 Sharp violins proclaim \ Ode on 

Air T. J St. Cecilia's Day 9 

69 So rapid thy course is (Judas) . Air T. 9 

70 Sound an alarm (Judas) . Air t. 1 . ^ 

We hear (Judas) . . Chorus } 

71 So shall the lute (Judas) . . Air s. 1 
841 Softly sweet, in Lydian measure (Alexander's 

Feast .... Air t. 6 

258 Sacred raptures (Solomon) . Air t. I 

259 See the tall palm (Solomon) . Air t. 9 

260 See with what a scornful air (Saul) Air s. 6 

261 Such haughty beauties (Saul) . Air a. 9 

262 Sin not, O king (Saul) . Air T. 6 

263 See the raging flames arise (Joshua) Air b. 9 

264 Shall I in Mamre's fertile plain (Joshua) Air b. 9 

894 Swift inundation of desolation (Deborah) 

Air b. 6 

12 The people that walked (Messiah) Air b. 6 

13 The Recitatives, > 

There were shepherds, ^. (Messiah) RecU s. / 

14 Thou art gone up on high (Messiah) Air b. 6 

15 Thou shalt break them (Messiah) Air t. 6 

16 The trumpet shall sound (Messiah) Air b. 9 

72 Their land brought forth frogs (Israel) Air a. 6 

73 The enemy said (Israel) . Airx. 6 

74 Thou didst blow (Israel) . Air s. 6 

75 Thou shalt bring them in (Israel) Air a. 6 

76 Thrice happy Israel (Israel) • JRedt s. 
But soon as Fharoah (Israel) . MecU s 

77 'Tis Liberty (Judas> . . Air t. 6 

78 The Lord worketh wonders (Judas) Air b. 9 

166 Take the heart (Jephtha) . . Air s. 9 

167 The smiling dawn (Jephtha) . Air s. 9 
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No. Reduced Price. 

342 The Prince, unable to conceal his pain (Alex- 

ander's Feast) . . . Air s. 9 

343 The Princes applaud with a fiirious joy 

(Alexander's Feast) . . Air t. 9 

405 The soft complaining flute (Ode on 

St. Cecilia's Day) . . . Air s. 

168 Tune the soft melodious lute (Jephtha) Air s. 

170 Then free from sorrow (Samson) Air s. 

171 Torments, alas, are not confined (Samson) Air t. 

172 Total eclipse (Samson) . . Air t. 

169 'Tis heaven's all-ruling power (Jei>htha) Air 



Aur B. 
Air A. 
Air 8. 
Air T, 
Air B. 
Air s. 
Air s. 
Air s. 
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173 Thy glorious deeds (Samson) 

174 Then long eternity Samson) 

175 To song and dance (Samson) 

176 Thus when the sun (Samson) 

265 Thrice blest.be that wise (Solomon) 

266 Thy sentence, great king (Solomon) 

267 To vanity, and earthly pride (Joshua) 
896 The glorious Sun (Deborah) 

397 To joy he brightens my despair (Deborah) 

Air s. 

398 Tears, such as tender Fathers shed (Deborah) 

Air B. 
899 Tyrant, now no more we dread thee (Deborah) 

Air 8. 

179 Up the dreadful steep (Jephtha) • Air a. 
178 Virtue my soul (Jephtha) . . Air t. 

79 Vouchsafe, O Lord (Dettingen) . Air b. 

Lordy in thee (Dettingen) Mr 4" Chorus ^ 

180 Symphony (Jephtha) . ^ 
Welcome as the cheerful light 

(Jephtha) Air s. & semi Cho. 

181 Deeper and deeper stiU {J eiA\tli&) JRecit t 
Waft her, angels (Jephtha) . Air t, 

347 War he sung (Alexander's Feast) Air t. 

182 Why does the God of Israel (Samson) Air t. 

183 With plaintive notes (Samson) 
17 Why do the nations (Messiah) • 
44 With verdure clad (Creation) 

80 Wave from wave (Israel) 

81 With pious hearts (Judas) 

82 Wise men flattering (Judas) • 

83 With honor let desert (Judas) 
346 With ravished ears (Alexander's Feast) Air t. 

84 When thou tookest (Dettingen) • Air b. ) , 

When thou hadst overcome (Dettingen) Chorus ) 

268 What tho' I trace (Solomon) . Air s. 
407 What passion cannot music \ Ode on 

raise . . Air s. / St. Cecilia's Day 

269 With thee th' unsheltered moor (Solomon) Air s. 

270 When the sun o'er yonderhills (Solomon) Air s. 

344 Where shall I seek my charming fair (Acis) 

Air T. 

271 Will the sun (Solomon) • Air s. 

272 What abject thoughts (Saul) . Air s. 

273 With rage I shall burst (Saul) . Air b. 

274 Wise, great, and good (Saul) , Air s. 

275 While Kedron's brook (Joshua) , Air T. 

276 With redoubled rage return (Joshua) Air T. 

345 Would you gain the tender creature (Acis) 

Air T. 
886 In Jehovah's awful sight (Deborah) 
Whilst you boast the wondrous story 
(Deborah) . . • 

184 Ye men of Gaza (Samson) 

185 Your charms to ruin (Samson) 

186 Ye sons of Israel now lament (Samson) 
Weep, Israel, weep (Samson) 



Air s. 
Air B. 
Air 8. 
Air B. 
Air B. 
Air s. 
Air T. 




1 
1 

























Air s. ) 
Air A. j 



A 

Air s. 
Air T. 
Air A 
Chorus 



277 Your words, O King (Saul) 

278 Ye men of Judah (Saul) 



• 

:} 



Air A. 
Air B. 
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6 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
6 
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London Sacred Music Warehouse, J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry ; 
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NOVELLO'S GLEE-HIVE, 



A CoUeetton of popular Olees and 



9 in Vooal Score, with ad. lik Aooompanlmeaifc 
for Pianoforte. 



COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES, 

Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettering, price 8s. each Volume. 

PREFACE TO THIRD and LAST VOLUME. 

In the Three Volumes of Novello's " Glee-Hive" are stored Eianry-THBEE of the best Glees and Madrigals, 
they are presented in a convenient and portable form, at a price to place them within the power of every Glee- 
lover who may wish to possess them. Glasses will be enabled to select many programmes of sufficient variety from 
this gelection; and it is hoped that many a sunmier-ramble and picnic will be made "most musical'' by the 
presence of Novello's " Glee-Hive" well used. It should be remembered that the effect on these latter occasions 
18 better produced by some familiar favorite, courageously trolled forth by those who feel at ease by frequent 
rehearsal, than by some less-well-executed novelty ; it is, therefore, deemed that the present collection is sufficiently 
extensive, but if, in the course of time, a further extension should be needed, the weekly issue can be then resumed. 



2 All creatures now (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.b.) John Benet, 4d. 
81 Are the white hoiu^ for ever fled (Glee, a.t.t.b.) 

Dr, Callcott, 4d. 

44 Arise, awake (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.b.) Thofnas Morley. 3d. 

7 As it fell upon a day (Glee, 8.a.t.b.) 

Earl of Momington. 4d. 

68 As on a Summer's Day (Glee, a.t.t.b.) J. S. Smith. 4d. 
9 As now the shades of eve (Glee, 8.s,x.b.) Dr,Cooke, dd. 

28 As Vesta was (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.t.b.) Thos, Weelkes. 6d. 
d6 Beauties have you seen a Toy (Glee, a.a.t.t.b.) 

Charles Evans* 3d. 
12 BlestpairofSirens(Glee,s.s.A.T.B.) J./Sifa/bn^iSimt^. 4d. 

25 Blow, blow, thou winter wind (Glee, 8.a.t.b.) 

R. J, S. Stevens, 8d. 
79 Come, shepherd swains, (Madrigal, a.t.b.) 

John Wilbye, 1609. 2d. 

50 Gold Winter's Ice is fled and gone (Glee, s.s.a.t.b) 

TTumas WeeUces. 2d. 
5 Come, bounteous May (Glee,A.A.T.B.B.)i2.^/br£4. 8d. 

8 Come, shepherds, follow me (Madrigal, s.a.t.b.) 

J, Benet 2d. 

51 Come live with me (Glee, a.t.t.b.) Samuel Webbe, 2d. 

60 Come, Fairies, trip it on the grass (Glee, t.t.b.) 

John Parry, 4d. 

61 Crabbed Age and Youth (Glee, a.t.t.b.) 

B, J, S. Stevens, 2d. 

69 Come, bind my hair (Glee, a.t.b.) Battishill, 4d. 
71 Come, see what pleasure ^Glee, 8. A.T.T.B.) J. JE^Z^^. 3d. 
14 Cynthia, thy song (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.b.) Gio, Croce, 8d. 
86 Dainty flne bird (Madrigal, S.S.A.T.B.) 0. Gibbons, 2d. 
49 Deserter's Meditations (Glee, s.a.t.b.) 

Samttel Rarrison, 2d. 

26 Die not fond man (Madrigal, s.s.a.a.t.b.) J, Ward. 5d. 
20 Discord, dire sister (Glee, a.t.t.b.) S, Webbe. 2d. 
83 Due begl' occhi lucente (Madrigal s.s. a.t.b.) 

Giovan Pizzoni, 3d. 
77 Fair Orian (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.t.b.) John Milton, 4d. 

62 Fair Nymphs (Madrigal, s.s.a.a.t.b.) JoAn Farmer. 4d. 

66 Father of heroes (Glee, A.T.T.B.B.) Dr. Callcott, 4d. 
10 Fire, fire, my heart (Ballet, S.S.A.T.B.) rAo».^or%. 3d. 

4 Floranow calleth (Madrigal, S.8.A.T.B.) J.S.Smith, 4d. 

1 From Oberon, in Fairy Land (Glee, s.a.t.b.) 

R, J. S. Stevens, 4d. 
22 Go, idle boy (Glee, s.t.t.b.) ... Dr, Callcott. 3d. 
34 Grace before and after meat. Various authors. 6d. 

67 Great Apollo, strike the lyre (Glee, s.s.t.b.) 

Samuel Webbe, 3d. 
24 Hand in hand (Glee, s.s.b. & chorus, s.s.a.t.b.) 

Dr, Coohe, 5d. 

45 Hark the curfew's solemn sound (Glee, s.s.b.) 

T, Attwood. 3d. 
75 Hail, smiling mom (Glee, a.t.t.b.) R. Spofforth, 2d. 
74 Health to my dear (Glee, a.t.b.b.) R. Spofforth, 2d. 
41 Hence, all ye vain delights (Glee, s.s.a. t.t.b.) 

S. Webbe, 4d. 
83 Idler; gaze not on beauty! (Madrigal s.s.a.t.b.) 

Giovan Pkzoni, 3d. 
19 1 follow, lo, the footing (Madrigal, 8.s. a.t.b.) 

Morley, 3d. 
73 In the lonely vale of streams (Glee, s.a.t.b.) 

Dr. Callcott. 4d. 

52 If love and all the world (Glee, a.t.t.b.) S. Webbe. 2d. 



No 

49 If sadly thinking, and spirits sinking (Glee, 8.a.t.b.) 

Samuel Harrison. 2d. 
40 In pride of May • (Madrigal, s.s.a-t.b.) T, Weelkes. 2d. 

42 I sigh, aa sure to wear the fruit (Madrigal, s.a.t.b.) 

F, PiUangUm, 2d. 
33 It was a lover and his lass (Glee, s.s.a.t.b.) 

R. J, S, Stevens. 2d. 
65 In going to my lonesome bed, (Madrigal, s.a.t.b. 

Richard Edwards, 2d. 

16 Let me careless (Madrigal, s. a.t.b.b.) T, Lkdey. 2d. 

46 Lady when I behold (Madrigal, 8.8.a.t.t.b.) 

J. Wilbye. 4d. 
57 Lightly she tripped (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.b.) 

John Mundy, M,B. 4d* 
21 My bonny lass she smileth(Ballet, s. a.t.t.b.) Morley. 3d. 
55 My Dear Mistress had a Heart (Glee, a.t.t.b.) 

Reginald Spofforth. 2d. 
18 O Happy Fair (Trio, s.s.b.) ... W. Shield. 2d. 

15 O snatch me swift (Glee, s.a.t.b.b.) Dr. Callcott. 4d 
30 Oriana's Farewell (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.b.) T, Bateson, 4d. 
53 Old May Morning (Glee, s.a.t.b.) Vincent NoveUo. 6d. 
59 O that &e learned Poets (Madrigal, s.s. a.t.b.) 

Orkmdo Gibbons, Sd. 

47 Peace to the souls of the heroes (Glee, a.t.b.) 

Dr, CaOcott. 8d. 
29 Queen of the Valley (Glee, A.T.T.B.B.) Dr, CaUcott, 4d. 
27 Return, blest days (Glee, a.t.t.b.) J, S, Smith. 2d. 

48 Round about her chariot (Madrigal, s.s.a.t.t.b.) 

EUis Gibbons, 4d. 

82 Siatavertiti (Madrigal, S.A.T.T.B.) Giovanni Foretti. Sd. 

6 So saith my fair (Maulrigal, s.s.a.t.t.b.) L,Mareneis. 4d. 

80 So lovely is thy dear self (Glee, s.s.a.t.) 

John Benet. 2d. 

17 Stay, Corydon (Madrigal, s. A.T.T.B.) ... WUbye, 6d. 
8 Swiftly from the mountain's brow (Glee, s.a.t.f.) 

S. Webbe. 8d. 
39 Strike the Ijtc (Glee, a.t.t.b.) ... T. Cooke. Bd, 
35 The mighty conqueror (Glee, a.t.t.b.) S, Webbe, 2d. 
38 The Lady Oriana (Madrigal, s.s. A.T.T.B.)/.fFt%0. 4d. 
72 Thyrsis, sleepest thou (Madridal, s.a.t.b.) 

J. Bennett. 2d. 

43 To all you ladies now on land (Glee, t.t.b.) 

Dr. CaUcott. 2d. 
64 The Sisters of the Sea (Glee, s.a.t.b.) W. Jackson, 6d. 

63 The Friar of Orders Grey, (Glee,s.s.B.)/)r.Coflco«. 2d. 
70 To love I wake the silver string (Double chorus) 

S. Webbe. 2d. 

81 Wanton Gales (Glee, a.t.t.b.) ... S, Webbe. 8d. 
78 Weep, silly soul (Madrigal, a.a.t.b.) John Benet. 8d. 
11 Where the bee sucks (Glee, s.s.t.b.) Jackson, 5d. 
23 While fools their time (Glee, A.T.T.B.) J. S. South. 8d. 
32 When all alone (Madrigal, 8.s.a.t.b.) G. Converso. 2d. 
37 When shall we three meet again (Glee, s.8.b.) 

M.P.King, 3d. 
76 When flow'ry meadows (Madrigal, s.a.t.b.) 

Palestrvna, 1590. 2d. 

64 With sighs sweet rose (Glee, a.t.t.b.) Dr, CaUcott, 3d. 
68 While the bright sun (Madrigal, s.a.t.b.) W.Byrd. 2d. 
13 Ye Nightingales so pleasant and so gay 

(Madrigal, S.A.T.T.B.) ... Orlando di Lasso. Sd. 

82 Young men I warn you Madrigal, s.a.t.t.b.) 

Giovanm Forettu 8d. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES, 



AND SINGING CLASS OIECULAR, 



IS NOW PUBLISHED 



On the 1st and 15th of every Month, 

Containing Anthems, Chorals, and Hymns, or Glees, Madri^;als, and 

for One, Two, Three, Four, or more Voices, 

PRICE THREE HALF-PENCE EACH, 

Gontaming Original Articles, short notices of Singing Classes, Concerts, &c, ; and Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works ; and, in addition, three or four pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain Music 
with seciQar or sacred words. Price l^d. each, or stamped 2^. 

The MUSICAL TIMES is to be obtained by order of any Music-seller, Bookseller, or Newsvendor, for Ss. 
per Annum ; or, postage free, 5s. 

The scale of charges to advertisers is 6d. per line. It is recommended that the Work be ordered to be supplied 
at the time it appears, as only the music pages are stereotyped, and after the sale of the first impression, the 
advertisements and the notices of musical matters cannot be obtained. 
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"80 Again my moumfal sighs. Battishill 
17 All people that on earth Tallis 

»37 Alia Trinita Beata 
•129 -f -^I'^^S^^y <^d everlasting Gibbons 
\Sanctu8 & Kyrie eleeson Gibbons 
*27 And he shall purify Handel 

*90 Behold I bring you good tidings 
(for Christmas Day) Vittoria 

^133 Behold, I bring you glad tidings 

Giovanni Croce 

*74 Behold now, praise Creyghton 

*i6 Blessed is the people Novello 

*50 Blessed is he that Dr. Nares 

*)0S Blessed are the dead H. H. Pierson 

*1 10 Blessed be he that cometh. Neukomm 

*127 /Bi^iKlit^st and best Avison 

\Teach me thy vray Giovanni Croce 

But the Lord is mindful of his own 

f^om St. Paul, arranged by Lohr 

Call to remembrance Farrant 

Charity Anthem Dr. W. Boyce 

•54 Christmas Antbem V. Novello 

*114 Christmas Anthem £. J. Hopkins 

61 Cry aloud and shout Dr. Croft 

♦39 Easter Hymn V. Novello 

*58 Easter Anthem, The Lord is my 

strength V. Novello 

6 Forgive, blest shade Dr. Callcott 

31 God save the Queen Novello 

*S5 Grant, O Lord (Collect) Mozart 

^66 God, my king Bach 

105 Glory be to God on high V. Novello 



*74 

*107 

•120 

*116 

25 



*137 

8 
•92 



•114 {^ 



29 
♦65 
♦68 
«»86 



9 

♦56 
•101 
•117 
•93 
119 
♦78 
•87 



Amidst the mjrrtles Battishill 

A Christmas Madrigal T. Ions 

Adieu ye streams Atterbury 

A Little Song of Thankfulness. Parry 

April is in my Mistress' face Morley 

A Selection of Five Catches Various 

Awake, ^olianLyre Danby 

Awake, sweet Love J. Douland 

•130 Calm is the Glassy Ocean Mozart 

•40 Come, if you dare Purcell 

•58 Come, follow me W. Horsley 

•83 Catch on Tobacco Dr. Aldrich 

•134 Christmas G. A. Macfarren. 

{Come unto these yellow sands Purcell 
Full fathom five ... Purcell 
Gently touch the warbling Lyre 
Geminiani, Harmonized by Hayes 
7 Four Rounds for three voices 
•34 Flora gave me fairest flowers Wilbye 
•136 Glorious Apollo S. Webbe 

3 Hail 1 all hail 1 thou merry month 

of May Weber 

5 Hail! smiling mom Spofforth 

7 Hark, the bonny Christ Church 

Bells Dean Aldrich 

1 1 Here, in cool grot Lord Momington 
•67 Hark, the Lark Dr. Cooke 

•69 Here's a health unto His Majesty 

J. Saville 

•69 How merrily we live Michael Este 

79 Huntsman's Chorus Weber 



SACBED. 

2 Hear my prayer, O Lord Winter 

4 Hear what God the Lord V. Novello 
♦32 Se 33 Hear my prayer, O God Kent 
*48 Hymnus Eucharistlcus B. Rogers 
♦76 & 77 Have mercy, O Lord Mozart 
•88 He comes ordained of yore Jackson 
Holiest, breathe an ev'ning W. Shore 

{How beautiftil upon the moun- 
tains R. A. Smith 
The Lord loveth V. Novello 
I know that the Lord is great Ouseley 
Incline thine ear to me Himmel 
In Judah God is known Mendelssohn 
♦98 In Jewry is God known Whitfeld 
♦52 I will arise Creyghton 
♦118 I will sing of mercy V. Novello 
6 Let all men praise the Lord 

Mendelssohn 
iLet us now go even unto Bethlehem 
(Christmas Anthem) Hopkins 
♦41 Lord of all power and might Mason 
Lord, for thy tender mercies' Farrant 
Lo,myShepherd*s hand divine. Haydn 
Lord, let me know mine end. Greene 
Methinks I hear Dr. Crotch 

1 2 My God, look upon me J. Reynolds 

21 Now pray we for our country 

ElLea Flower 

♦84 Nunc Dimittis, in C Ebdon 

•135 O give thanks W. Tucker 

4|oc / O Lord, my God ... Palestrina 

\Come, Holy Ghost ... Douland 

SECVLAB. 

•85 Haste thee, Nymph Handel 

♦51 Italy (a patriotic song) V. Novello 

I In these delightful Purcell 

•75 In good truth Palestrina 

24 Just like love Davy & Novello 

99 LUtzow's wild chase Weber 

26 Maidens fair of Padua's city Gastoldi 

♦89 Mark'd you her eye R. Spofforth 

♦128 Mark the merry elves Callcott 

•45 May-day Miiller 

♦48 Monody on Mendelssohn Schneider 

79 Music for Trebles or other equal voices 

♦111 My Love's like the red rose Knyvett 

♦87 Now is the month of Maying Morley 

22 Now the bright morning star Greville 
Nymphs of the Forest W. Horsley 
Oh !«the Roast Beef of Old 

England Harmonized by J. Pittman 

O, Nanny, wilt thou gang Harrison 

Pleasures of Innocence Weber 

♦42 & 43 Ode to Pope Pius IX. Rossini 

30 Rule Britannia V. Novello 

i»j /Round (All who sing) T. Goodban 

*"* I* Lordly Gallants Dr. Callcott 

♦126 See our Oars Sir John Stevenson 

Soon as I careless Festa 

Sweet Enslaver J. Atterbury 

Soldiers, brave and gallant Gastoldi 

See the conqu'ring hero comes Handel 

See the Chariot at hand W. Horsley 



♦82 



•96 
•94 



»46 



O praise God in his holiness 

John Weldon 
O praise the Lord John Weldon 

^O Lord, we trust alone in thee 
\ Handel 

(Laudate nomen Domini Dr. C. Tye 
Pray for the peace Novello 

♦63 Praise the Lord, O my soul Creighton 
•112 Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem Scott 
♦72 Praise thou the Lord Mendelssohn 
♦92 Remember O Lord Dr. W . Boyce 
♦54 Bing unto the Lord V. Novello 

•44 See what love hath the Father 

MendelsBohn 

•70 Sleepers, wake Mendelssohn 

♦58 Short Anthem for Easter Novello 

10 Teach me, O Lord (Anthem) Rogers 

139 Te Deum J. T. Cooper 

23 Thine. O Lord, is the greatness Kent 

•46 There is a river Novello 

♦58 The Lord is my strength Novello 

♦59 The Lord descended P. Hayei 

r*The Lord is king ... Pittman 

I A Grace ... V. Novello 

Thou art ^one to the grave Beethoven 

Thou visitest the earth Dr. Greene 

To God on high Mendelssohn 

To Thee, Great Lord Rossini 

To Thee, O Lord Mendelssohn 

Unto thee, O Lord. Charles King 

108 Veni, Creator Spiritus Tallis 

19 Vital spark Harmonized by Novello 



121 

4 
♦131 

♦70 
•123 

♦70 
♦100 



♦73 Since first I saw your face T.'Ford 
♦81 Sigh no more, ladies Stevens 

•95 Summer is a coming in« for 4 Treblei 

18 Sweet honey-suckii^ bees — Fart I. 

WUbye 

20&21 Sweet honey-sucking bees — 



*60 
•115 

13 
9 



3 
7 

16 
»36 
♦55 



Wilbye 

Mozart 

8. Webbe- 

Purcell 

Dr. Callcott 

Stevens 

Martini 

SavUle 

8. Webbe 

Curschmann 
V. Novello 



Part II. 

•38 Sweet peace descending 

7 To the old long life 

28 To Woden's Hall 

47 The Red Cross Knight 

♦49 The cloud cap't towers 

•113 The TickUug Trio 

♦57 The Waits 

•71 Thy voice, O Harmony 

79 The Fisherman 

•109 The Flower Greeting 

♦106 The Lullaby 

♦83 The Silver Swan Orlando Gibbons 

♦91 The Twelfth Night Song V. Novello 

♦97 The Nightingale Thomas Bateson 

102 The Christmas Fairies C. Goodban 

122 The Battle of the Baltic Macirone 

132 This pleasant Month of May Beale 

79 W^eel may the keel row 

14 & 15 When winds breathe soft Webbe 

7 Wind, gentle evergreen 
♦62 Winds gently whisper J. Whittaker 
♦138 Who comes so dark? Callcott 

♦64 Ye Spotted Snakes Stevens 



Those Numbers marked with an * have Accompaniment for Organ or Pianoforte. 



MOZAET'S FIAKOFOETE WOBES, 

An entirely New and Complete Edition, with and without Accompaninn^nts, humbly dedicated by 
express permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria.. Edited by Cipriani Potter, 
Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition in the Royal Academy of Music in London. 

A Thematic Index to tne whole Work will be found in each Volume. 



VoL 1. — ^Airs with Variations. 

with VariatioDs, in G 2 

with Variations, in F 2 

m A major j 1 

23 Air with Variations in £ flat 1 

ar, fPart 1, Tenia, with Variations, in C ... 1 

^ 1 „ 2, Tema, with Variations, in F ... 1 

... 1 

... 1 




•.• 



Q- ( Part 1, Minuet, in D 

^l „ 2, La Belle Francaise, in E flat 



40 
61 
11 
14 



Vol. 2. — ^Rondos, <fcc. 

Fantasia e Faga, in C 1 6 

In the style ot Hoadel, in C 13 

Bondo, in B flat (Posthumous) 13 

Hondo, in A (Posthumous) 16 



(Bound in Cloth,)— Price 19s. 6d. 

i. No. 

QM < Part 1, Air, with Variations, in E flat 

1 „ 2, Air, Tvith Variations, in D 
OQ I Part 1, Air, with Variations, in F ••• 

1 „ 2, Air, with Variations, in C ... 
OQ f Part 1, Tema, in F 

1 „ 2, Tenia, in B flat ... 

go ? Part 1, Mio Caro Adone, with Variations, in O 

1 „ 2, Ah I Vous Dirai, with Variations, in 
gQ I Part 1, Air, with Variations, in G 

( „ 2, Ariette, with Variations, in D 

(Bound in Cloth.)— Price 8s. 6d. 



6 
8 
8 
6 
9 
3 
6 
3 
6 



21 Adagrio, in B minor, and Rondo in G 
33 Bondo, Nos. 1 and 2, in F and D, each Is. or 
complete ... ... ... ... ... 

65 Miscellaneous Romance, in A flat 



Vol 3.— Duets. (Bound in Cloth.)— Price 17s. 



1 Duet for Two Performers, in F 6 6 

15 Introduction & Fuea, for Two Performers, in D 2 3 

20 Duet, for Two Performers, in G 1 9 

24 Duet, for Two Performers, in C 6 

28 Duet, for Two Performers, in F minor, com- 
posed for a musical clock 16 



29 Duet for Two Performers, in F minor, com- 
posed for a Musical Clock 

43 Duet, for Two Performers, in D 

67 Duet, for Two Performers in B flat 

T8 Fugue, for Two Performers, in B flat 



Vol. 4. — Pianoforte Sonatas. (Bound in Cloth.) — Price 15s. 



o f Fantasia, in C minor I «» ••• 

I Sonata, in C minor j * 

9 Sonata, in F ... ... ... ... ... 

Rondo, from Ditto 

80 Sonata, with Violin and Violoncello Aooom- 
paniment (ad. lib.), in A 



1 
2 
2 
1 



8 

6 




8 



81 Sonata, in B flat 

Rondo, from Ditto 

84 Sonata, in F 

37 Sonata, in D 

42 Sonata, in A minor 

50 Sonata, in F 

56 Sonata, in E flat 



..• 



59 Sonata, in B flat 

60 Sonata, in C .. 

66 Sonata, in C 

67 Sonata, in 



Vol. 5. — ^Pianoforte Sonatas. (Bound in Cloth.) — Price 15s. 



... 



••• 
• *• 

... 



• •• 
••• 

••• 



2 
1 
2 




9 
9 



2 8 



... 



70 Sonata, in F 

71 Sonata, in D 

72 Sonata, in G 

16 Concerto, for Pianofoi-te, in A 



... 



• • . 



2 Sonata, in B flat 

4 Sonata, m E flat 

5 Sonata, in G 

7 Sonata, in A 

8 Sonata, in E flat 



Vol. 6. — Sonatas for the Pianoforte and Violin. (Bound in Cloth.) — Price 17s. 



•«• 

... 
•.• 
. •• 

... 
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27 Sonata, in F 

44 Sonata, in £ minor 

45 Sonata, in F 
54 Sonata, in E flat 
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VoL 7. — Sonatas for the Pianoforte and Violin. (Bound in Cloth.) — Price 17s. 



55 Sonata, in 
58 Sonata, in D 
Sonata, in G 
Sonata, in 
Sonata, in A 



68 
64 

68 



2 
4 
2 
1 
2 



6 


9 
6 



74 Sonata, in B 

12 Allegro, in B flat (Posthumous) 

18 Sonata, in C (Posthumous) 

2^ f Part 1, Tema, in G minor 

( „ 2, La Pastorella Silvana, in G 

Vol. 8. — Quartetts and Quint etts. (Bound in Cloth.) — Price 15s. 

17 Quartett, for Pianoforte, Violin (or Flute), 48 Quintett, for Kanoforte, Hautboy, Clarinet, 

Viola, and Violoncello, in G minor ... 5 
47 Quartett, for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and 

Violoncello, in E flat 5 



Horn, and Bassoon, in £ flat 
49 Quartett, P.F., Violin, Viola, & Vcello., in E flat 
*•* This Quartett may be had arranged for Four hands b} 
John Watts, price Ss. 8d. 
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Vol. 9.— Trios, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. (Bound in Cloth.)— Price 24s. 

46 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in C . .. 
63 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in G 
10 Sonata, with Violin and Violoncello Accom- 
paniments, in U minor (Posthumoiw) ... 

61 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in E flat 

62 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in B flat 



6 Trio, for P.F., Clarionet, and Tenor, in E flat 

The Clarionet part, arranged for Flute or Violin, is 

included for the price named. 

22 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in E. . . 

32 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in B flat 

41 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and ViolonceUo, in G 
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*#* An Afialytical and Thematic Index of the above WorJts, rvritten hy Edward Holmes^ 
Autlwr of the " lAfe of Mozart^'' will he found in Novellds Catalogue No. 4, which may bt had 
gratis on application. 

Tendon Sacred Music Warehouse, J. ALFRED NOVEL T.O, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 24, Poultry; 

AlIso in Now York, at 38i). Broadway 



Now publnluiigiUiidet'theuiictioiioftlieEcclcdoIoglcal Society, 
L — A Htmhal Notid 1 or tnuulaiioru of the Ancient 
Hymm of tbt Chnich, Kt to thai piT>per melodic*. — Part i, 
pike M. ed. (Part i, in the prcn.) 

IL — ACCOUFANVING Haiuontee TO The HyhHAlNoTID. 

P»it I, price 61. 6d. (Patt 1, in a forward scale.) 

'11 or The Hthhal, in a Kpaiate fiinti. — 



Parti, 



:e6d. 



Ch( 



rV.— The Wo«ds or 
m I, price id. Part 1 
v.— The Wobds of 
oper seauence of the > 



[ HVM* 



I cheap forni. 



VI.- 



E Woe 



Sd. 



:ripniie Referencei. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

THE HYMNAL NOTED.— The increased attention paid 
of UCe years to the music of the Church hai neceiuri \y 
led ED iDqulrf into the betl mode of rcTiiing the Dte of metri- 
cal Hymni j and where the Pca^r Book Psalter, pointed by 
■uthocity, ii sang f bj it a/tuajri skmldbt), the ordinacy metiital 
maiona of the Pialini sie no longer found to aarlafy either the 
retigiouB wants or the muacal tastes of Christiini. Tosupfly 
the want univenally felt, and lery generally iclcnowledied. 
the EcclK ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ 



ORGAN MUSIC. Bach'i Gnmd Stadiei, t Tol., iSt.; 
Vcello. eatn, 7s. Best's Anangementi, i ;■. Boj'ce'i 
Cathednl Miuie, > volt., ii>. eadi. Haadd's chomMt, hf 
V. NoreUo, from 6d. Hiies" ProgreanTe Introduction to 
Playing, ase of stops and pedals, los. di. Hiles' Short 
Volantaries, 9 books, is. 3d. each. Jacob's Volantacies, tii. 

{■cob'a 105 Interludes, i), 6d. Mendelssohn's Preludes and 
uguei. Op. 37, 4a. 6d. Novello'a Cathedral Voluntaries 
48 num belt, each is. ; ot S books, each 59.) or 2 vols. , each los. 
No*ello's Short Melodies, 36 numbers, each is, 3d.; or 
6 books, each 6s.} or i vol., 31s. 6d. Norello's Select Organ 
Pieces, log numbera, each i>. 3d.i or 1% books, each Gs.; or 
3 Tola., each jis. 6d. Schneider's Orgaa School, lot.) 
Pedal Playing from ditto, 4s. 6d. Schneidei's 48 Trios, 
Manuals and Pedals, 4a. 3d. 



Now ready, in One Volun 
s.6d,, c ■ 



eatly bound i 



cloth 



TTIL 

ft. 



ciety hav 



;ten by such holy men a> S. Hili 
S. Ambrose, PrDdentiu>,SeduJiua,S.Ennodius, and S. Greg! 
in the earlier ages of the Church j by Fottunatus, the Ve 
raUe Bede, S. Bernard, Hildebert, S. Thomas Aquli 
S. Notlcer, Godescakui, and Adam of S. Vir 
times; and by Santollus Victorious, sine. 



ILES' SHORT VOLUNTARIES, from tbeWorki of 
Abel, Dr. Ame, Beethoven, Cherubini, Clementi, 
Cramer, Defesch, Dussek, Fenoglio, Ceisaler, Glucfc, 
Handel, Haydn, Hen, Hesse, Himmel, Hummel, Keiiewelter, 
Keller, Knecht, Lauska, Lawes, Long, Mendelssohn, Marcello, 
Moiart, Miiller, Naumann, Onalow, Paganini, Pinto, Reber, 
Reisiiger, Rink, Rousseau, Spohr, Weber, and Winter. 
Arranged ty J. HiiEi, Organist of the Parish Church, 
Portsmouth (late of Shrewsbury). 



author! 



E West 



:d the ( 
1 Church i 



Novello's 
''"' "''I'niNCK.'S PRACTICAL 
I IV and Edited by Jo!.A« P. 
"J™"Mnn. Complete 



Complex edition. Folio size. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. Re 

Organist of Lin. 
<k, 15s.; or in Six books, v • 



ich. 



The Reformers of the English Church wished, but 
were unable, to translate them j Atchbiahop Cranmer desired 
thataa his "English verses wanted the grace and faculty which 
be could with they had," the king " would cause some other 
to do them into more pleasant English and phrase." 

The first part of a Hymnal, intended to supply &om thtse 
proper sources an orderly coune of Hymns iot the Chiialun 
year, has now ftr some time been fbnod of eminent service in 
those Churches where it has been used ; and a second part, to 
complete the work, is juit ready for publication. 

The music ia that to which, with slight variations, these 
Hymns have been universally sung; it is taken principally 
from ancient records of the English use, now eatant in the 
British Museum. These melodies are eminently adapted for 
Congregational use, and have been proved to answer better on 
the whole than more modern lunes. The harmonies are 
composed on the model of the great Harmonists of the b^st 
periods of Church Music, 



THE PSALTER NOTED, abd othee Publicat 
by the Rev, Thomas Helkdu, M.A. 
The Psalter Noted. — Super toyal gvo. edition, tis. 
Cheap edition, i3ma,, is. ed. 
■" " " "' .0. — Super-royal 8vo. edition. 



NOVELLO'S CATALOGUES, 

WUcli ma7 be had gTa,tii on >,pplioatiaiLst 89, Dmh Blx««t, 
Balio,and24,Foiiltr7; ortheyouibefbTWudedtoaiiypart 

of Uia United Kingdom, on rcMipt of two Pottage Stamp* 

for any ana Catalogue, or Biz Pottage Stampi for thB 

Catali^ae oompleta in 0ns Volnme. 

No. I.— ORGAN MUSIC. Containing a very large selection 
of Publications for that noble instrument, with and without 
Pedal obligato. Tim Palagc Slampt. 

No. a.— SACRED MUSIC (with English Words). Cm- 
talning Services according to the use of the United (3iurch of 
England and Ireland ; Anthems, Hymns, Sacred Songs, Solo 
Hymns, Sacred Duets, Trios, &c, ; Psalmody, and Collections 
of Music ; also Boyce's Cathedral Music. 3iw Fuiap Stamps. 

No. 3.— MUSIC for the 



Chea, 



■.,4d. 



AccoMrANvmc Habmonies to Tit Ftdur NoitJ and Tir 
Qntliclis Nmd. — Super-royal Svo. edition, with Eaplanatary 
Preface, Ac.. 3s. 

A BalET DiRECTORT or THE PtuN SoNQ Used in the 
Morning and Evening Prayer, Litany, and Holy Communion j 

to the present version of the Book of Common Prayer, by the 



A Manuai 
" Canticles," 
ot3S.ed, boui 



pnce 



I. 6d. 



. Hae 



; being the " Brief Directory," 
-i8mo., together. 3s. sewed; 
sameinsupec-ioyil 8vo. die, 9s. 

1 TO THE BeIEF DieicTOBV, 



lSTER-: 
Thomj 



Dedicated (by p( 

CAROLS for 
Melodies by t 
principally In imitation of the 
Neale, M.A.— Vocal score, for four voices, witti 
companiment, folio, 4s. 6d. j Treble part, iSmo., 1 
in packets of fifty, aos. Compressed Vocal Patti, 
The Words only, 3imo., i)d. ; Ditto, in packets of fifty, Js 



London Sacred Music Waiehouae, J. 



Orchestral Parts. Conuining 
Festival Hymns, and Antheir 
Duets, Trios, Quattells, and Choruses 
and Marches; SladrigaU, and Glees; 



s. Motet 



, &c., &c. Tim Pal, 



No. 4,— INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. Containing Piano- 
brie Music (Solos and Duels), Flute and Pianoforte Music, 
Flute Mudc (Solo) and Concerted), Flageolet and Hanoforte 
Mu»c, Guitar Music, Violin Music, Violoncello Music, 
Quintetta, Elementary Treatises, and Portraits. Tiue Patagt 
Siamfi. (See No, i Catalogue for Organ Music.) 

No, 5.— VOCAL MUSIC (Secular). Containing CoUections 
of Songs, English Songs. Songs with obligato Accompaniment, 
SongswithChotu5e5,VocaIDuets,Collecuon of Glees, "Musical 
— ■■ Glees, Trios, Quanetts, and Madi' ■ ' - " 



Italian Due' 



.Italkt 



ong.. S 



in Cint^ 
1 Songs, Vocal Eieti 



is,Frei 



LT Accompaniment. Tvx Pmagt Stampi' 
—SACRED MUSIC (Latin). Contai 



>,Hym. 



Solos, Duets, Trio 



'tetts, Masses, and 



In ordering any Worki named in these Catalogvet, pleaea 
to Mk for ITOVELLO'B ZDrnOHS, which will ennre tlu 
right Xniie being tent 

:, Soho, and 14, Poultij; 



Auoame v;iani Moveuo oy adolto ochimon. fiuinciiiaucu 
with a Portrait of Madame Clara Novello, after Wallace Scott, 
engraved by W. Humphrys. Price 28. <<Aii se giungo/* 
Cayatinay compoaed by Caomoni. Embellished with a Portrait 
of Madame C^ra Noyello, after Edward Magnui of Berlin, 
engraved by W. Humphrys. Price 2S. 6d. And Cagnoni*s 
Duet, ** Son esse ! oh Giubilo,'* sung by Madame Qara Novello 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. Pri ce is. 6d. 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS of ORATORIOS, 
in Vocal Score, with a separate Accompaniment foi 
the Organ or Pianoforte by Vincint Novkllo. — ^These Works 
will be found appropriate presents ; combining elegance with a 
moderate outlay for a standard work. 

Works already completed :— 
HAYDN'S 



Creation 



(bound) 
(bound) 
(bound) 
(bound) 
(bound) 
(bound) 



HANDEL'S 
Israel in Egypt ... ... 

Solomon ... ... ... 

Messiah ... ... •*• 

Samson ... ... ... 

Judas Maccabaeus ... ... 

Jephtha ... ... •** 

Dettingen Te Deum ... ... \ /naner^ 

Coronation Anthem, 'Zadock the Priest' / ^P*P^v 
Joshua ... ... ... 

Acis and Galatea (paper covers) 3s. od 
Alexander*8 Feast „ 3s. 6d 

Ode on St. Cecilia's Day „ 2S. od 

Deborah ..• •*• **• 

saul ••• •. .•• 

MENDELSSOHN'S 
St. Paul «*• ... •«. 



(bound) 3s. od. 



} 



4s. od. 
78. 6d. 
4s. od. 
4S. od. 
4s. od. 
6s. 6d. 

28. 6d. 



(bound) 5s. 6d. 

(bound) 98. od. 

(bound) 6s. 6d« 

(bound) 6s. 6d. 



«.• ... ... (bound) 6s. 6d. 

Hymn of PraiK-Lobg«ang (paper) 4^.\ (bo„„d) j.. gd. 
As the Hart pants (do.) is. od. j ^ ' •' 

MOZART, HAYDN, 8c BEETHOVEN. 
The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 

English adaptation by R. G. Loraine, Esq. — viz., 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass (paper) 3s. 6d. ^ 
Haydn's Third or Imperial (paper) 2S. 6d. Wbound) 8s. 6d. 
Beethoven*s Mass in C (paper) 2s. 6d. J 

„ Engedi ; or, David in the Wilderness (paper) 3s. 

Mozart's Requiem ... ... (paper) 2S. 

ROMBERG'S 
Lay of the Bell ... ... (paper) 2s. 6d. 

All the Choruses firom the Octavo Editions may be had 
separately, from i^d. to 6d. each. 

NOVELLO'S FOLIO EDITIONS of ORATORIOS, 
in Vocal Score, with a Separate Accompaniment for 
the Organ or Pianoforte by Vincent Novello. The majority 
of these Oratorios are embellished with Vignette Titles, after 
Raffaelle, engraved by William Humphrys. 
HANDEL, The Messiah ... ... los. 

Judas Maccabaeus ... ... 15s. 

Israel in Egypt ... ... 15s. 

Samson «•• ... ••• 15s. 

Jephtha ... ... ... 15s. 

Joshua «.. ... ... 15s. 

Solomon ... ... ••• I58* 

daui ... ... ... InS« 

Dettingen Te Deum ... ... 5s. 

Acis and Galatea ... ... los. 

Alexander's Feast ... ... los. 

Ode on St. Cecilia's Day ... 6s. 

(To he continued,) 
HAYDN, The Creation ... ... 12s. 

The above Oratorios can be had neatly bound in cloth 

for 2S. 6d. each extra. 

MENDELSSOHN, St. Paul ... (bound in cloth) 21s. 

„ Hymn of Praise ... 14s. 

NEUKOMM, David ... ... (bound) 24s. 

„ Mount Sinai ... (bound) 24s. 

PIERSON, H. H., Jerusalem (bound in cloth) 31s. 6d. 
JACKSON (Masham), The Deliverance of Israel firom 

Babylon (bound in cloth) 21s. 

„ Isaiah (bound in cloth) 24s. 

BEETHOVEN, Engedi j or, David in the Wilderness 9s. 

ELVEY, Dr., Resurrection and Ascension ... 93. 

Each Song, Duet, Trio, Quartett, or Chorus, may be had singly, 

from 6d. to 2s. each. — Upwards of 400 are now ready. 

London Sacred Music Warehouse, J. ALFRED 

also in New 
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99 

91 
9» 



\^ Accompaniment for the Organ, chiefly Edited bj 
VINCENT NOVELLO. 

Printed on extra tise paper, and bound in whole doth* 

BOYCE'S COLLECTION OF CATHEDRAL MUSHa 

In 3 vols., each £,%, 2s. 

Separate Organ Part to ditto, with the words between the 
treble and bass staffs. 2 vols., each iSi* is. 

Separate Voice Parts to ditto, each £,\, 58. 

BOYCE*S OWN SERVICES AND ANTHEMS. 
4 vols., each iSi. is. 

CLARKE WHITFELD'S SERVICES and ANTHEMS. 
4 vols, in two, 30s. each. 

CORFE'S SERVICE in B flat, and 11 ANTHEMS. iSn 

CROFT'S THIRTY SELECT ANTHEMS AND THE 
BURIAL SERVICE. 2 vols., each £1. 68. 

GREENE'S FORTY SELECT ANTHEMS, a volt., 
each iSi. 6s. 

KENT'S MORNING AND EVENING SERVICE, 
with Twenty Anthems. Vol. i, folio, 148.$ VoL ft, 2 is. 
Vols. I and 2, octavo, each 8s. 

MOTETT SOCIETY'S PUBLICATION: a Collection 
of Ancient Church Music, originally printed for the Motett 
Society, consisting of Services and Anthems by die best 
English and Italian Composers, in Vocal Score, with separate 
Accomp. for the Organ by E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Vol. I, Anthems for Festivals. Price 24s. 
Vol. 2, Services. Price 15s. 
Vol. 3, Miscellaneous Anthems. Price 24B. 

NARES'S TWENTY ANTHEMS. Price 258. 

NOVELLO'S CATHEDRAL CHOIR BOOK j a Col- 
lection of Services, in 2 vols., each 25s. Vocal Score, without 
Accompaniment, 2 vols., each 13s. 6d. 

OUSELEY'S (Rev. Sir Fred.) Collection of SERVICES. 
Price 3 IS. 6d. 

OUSELEY'S own SERVICES and ANTHEMS. 3 is. 6d. 

PURCELL'S SACRED MUSIC : the Cadiedral Services, 
Anthems, Hymns, &c. Complete in 4 vols., 31s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I, Verse Anthems in major keys. - Pages 312. 

„ 2, Verse Anthems in minor keys. - ^ 306. 

„ 3, Full Anthems, Hymns, Sacred Songs, 

and Latin Pieces ... ,, 230. 

„ 4, Services and Chants - - - „ 21$. 

RIMB AULT'S Collection of CATHEDRAL SERVICES. 
Price 42s. 

SMITH'S (John, Mus. Doc.) SERVICES, in i vol. 21s. 

* 0* Each Service and Anthem may be had singly from the vols*^ 

either in score or sep, vocal parts (for prices^ see Catalogues). 

J. Alfired Novello, London and New Y(M-k. 

_ — 

SECOND EDITION.-Price Is. 

NOVELLO'S SCHOOL ROUND-BOOK j a collection of 
Fifty Rounds and Catches, arranged according to their 
relative difficulty. Edited by the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe. 
Also, a second set of Fifty Rounds, price is. j or the two 
sets bound in cloth, 2S. 6d. 

No one, who, in instructing children in music, has employed 
both rounds and harmonized airs, can doubt which style is 
more easily taught ; and even where there is no experience to 
guide, reason alone can determine the matter. 



OF 



Completion of the work. 

SIR JOHN HAWKINS'S GENERAL HISTORY 
THE SaENCE AND PRACTICE OF MUSIC. 
Price 35s., bound in Two Volumes. Supplementary Volume 
of Portraits, 14s., in paper covers ; i6s., bound in cloth. 

IN the present age, when public attention is so extensively 
directed towards the study and practice of Music, it has 
been thought that a new edition of SIR JOHN HAWKINS'S 
valuable HISTORY OF MUSIC would prove peculiarly ac- 
ceptable, as being by for the best hbtory of the art extant. It 
was formerly a very scarce and expensive book, but the present 
price, 358. bound in two volumes, places it within the reach 
of both amateur and professional musicians. The large subject 
of a History of Music, embracing heterogeneous matter, and the 
result of wide research, makes it a storehouse to which a defi- 
nite clue is required to give ready access. ^ This will be found 
in the new and compendious Indexes, which have been care- 
fully compiled, and added to the present edition. The whole 
matter occupies more than 1000 large pages of close print, with 
more than 200 wood-cuts, and provides the material for many 
a long winter evening's amusement by their perusal. ^f 

Poultry; (^_ 



NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, 
York, at 389, Broadway. 

In ordering any Works named in this Catalogue, please to ask fbr HOVELLO'S EDITIOHS 

whick will ensure the rigkt Music being sent 
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NOVELLO'S FOLIO EDITIONS 
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OK ATOEIO S 

IN VOCAL SCORE, 

WITH A SEPAHATB ACCOHPAMHBNT FOR THE 
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VINCENT NOVELLO, 

OR BT THE AUTHORS 

HAHBEL, Deborah •• « 
The Messiah 
Jndas MaccabflBTU 
Israel in Egypt 
Samson 
Jephtha 
Joshua 
Solomon 
Saul 

Dettingen Te Deom 
Acis and Oalatea 
Alexander's Feast 
Ode to Saint Cecilia's Day 

(To U canimued.) 

HATDV, The Creation •• 

The above Oratorios can be had neatly bound in cloth for 2s. 6d. each extra. 
MElTDELSSOHir, St Paul •• Bound in Cloth 21 

Hymn of Praise •• 14 

Bound in Cloth 24 Q 
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NETTEOKK, David •• 
,, Mount Sinai 



• • 



ditto 

PIEESOV, H. H., Jerusalem ditto 

JACESOV, (Masham,) The Deliverance of Israel ditto 
„ „ Isaiah •• •• ditto 

BEETHOYEN, Engedi ; or, David iu the Wilderness 
ELVET, Dr., Besurrection and Ascension 
OBEATHEED, The Bev. S. S., Enoch's Prophecy 

in paper, 15s. ; Bound in doth Ig 

Each Song, Duet, Trio, Ouartett, or Chorus, may be had singly, 

from 6d« to 2s. ®^h. 

London ; J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean-ftreet, Soho, and 14, Ponltiy ; 

Alto at 889, Bioadwqr, New York. 
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